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TO 

THE RIGHT HOKOtlAbLie 

LLoVt), 
LORD K E ^r N, 

tx>ftb cHifcr jcsncE o^ rat cbtitt or kincs beHca. 
MV LO&D, 

I AM itensible, that tber^ isi teafdely 
any cdrtlplitiieilt less valaed ih thesfe 
times, that! a Dedication. Tb dedicatfd, 
is certainly not the modern method of ob- 
taining patronage. The ayenued to a 
Great Man's favor, at^ usually mote se- 
cret and serpentine. A Dedication is 
usually regarded as little better than a beg- 
gar's petition for eleemosynary relief; and 
causes stupid opulence to triumph over 
indigent ingenuity. 

But, my Lord, tho* a Dedication mtiy 
not be valued by the Person to whom it 
is addressed, and may not do him the 
least honor, yet it may be highly reputa- 
ble to the E)edicator. It may rfeffeCt great 
credit on him to have fixed his esteem on 
t worthy character, and to have? wished to 
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decorate his first page with the name of 

an HONEST 14AN. 

I freely confess, that to do myself ho- 
nor, is the sole motive of the liberty I take, 
in thus inscribing my book to your Lord- 
ship. I feel a pride in proclainiing, that 
I consider you as an example worthy of 
the most virtuous times, and peculiarly 
beneficial, as well as ornamental, in a sel- 
fish, a venal, and corrupt age. I am no 
flatterer, my Lord. I am not known to 
you y nor do I seek to be known. I only 
know your Lordship, as Lknow the Sun, 
by seeing the splendor of your public cha- 
racter, and feeling, in common with other^^, 
the beneficial influence of your public ex- 
ample on society. Why should I flatter ? 
I have nothing to hope from you, my 
Lord, but your esteem ; whicli I viilue 
highly, because you have mine, in your 
public character. I have, indeed, no pre- 
tentions to this honor, but those which 
arise from a sincere endeavor to promote, 
in these amusements of a lettered ease, 
what I think the most valuable purposes 
of society, and what I observe you most 
anxious to promote, good order, tranquil- 
lity, public spirit, and private virtue. Adu- 
lation would be inconsistent with that free- 
dom which I profess, and would justly for- 
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feit your good opinion. Happily I Cannot 
be suspected of it, when I thus publicly 
express my sense of what all meil feel and 
acknowledge, the high value of a charae^ 
ter like yours, in which integrity of 
HEART, and intellectual ability, appear to 
be combined. I feel and express (but it 
is only in common with the Public, who, 
however divided in other respects, are in 
this, united) a veneratioa for one of the 
best ornaments of the Peerage and of the 

TRIBUNAL. 

I wish, my Lord, it was in my power to 
make you a present less unworthy of your 
acceptance. You are certainly able to 
give the best instruction, and require not 
to receive it. Let me not for a moment 
be supposed to ofier my book to your 
Lordsbipy as containing any admonition 
of wfaichyoucanstandin need; bat let mc 
be imdieiMood to mean nothing more bv 
thiis in^criptionj than to adorn the first page 
by the name of a public personage, an 
rpRiGHr JUDGE, whom I conceive to be a 
liviag knagc^ of those virtues which it is 
the scope of the book, in a variety of 
modes, ultimately to enfoitie. 

In a word, my Lord, I bav6 decficated 
the book to your Lordship, that I might 
have the honor of subscribing ttv^^l % \ 
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r it not as the formal conclusion of a let- 
w, but that I might have, what I believe 
J>e, the REAL honor of subscribing ~ 
", with profound respect, 



I 



MY LORD, 

[Aa admirer of the Spirit and Integrity^ 
And your most Iiumble Servant; 
ANONYMO' 
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HOWEVER I may be disposed to s^If- 
delusion, I am not so simple as to 
imagine that a book which has nothinpf to 
recommend itself can be recommended by 
a preface. I think it indeed at once a 
mean and vain attempt to deprecate a 
reader*s displeasure, by preliminary sub- 
mission. The avowal of conscious defects, 
of involuntary publication, of youth and 
inexperience, and of inability to resist the 
importunate solicitations of discerning 
friends, is ever supposed to be insincere ; 
and, if it is true, ought in many instances 
to operate in the total suppression of the 
work for which it means to apologize. 
Great pretensions and bold professions, on 
the other hand. Justly raise tlie contempt 
of a judicious reader. The liberal spirit 
of learning should scorn the language of 
lelCcommendation, and leave the soft and 
flowing diction of puffery to the Pulpit of 
the auctioneer, and the stage of the em- 
piric. 
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But, tliDUgb every reader may justly 
claim a right to form his own opinion of a 
book, and will certainly reject the inter- 
ference of a party so interested as its au- 
thor, yet a preface is for the most part pro- 
per, since custom causes it to Ue expected, 
and the omission may possibly be consider- 
ed as the want of a respectful piece of ce- 
remony. Truly unwilling am I to be defici- 
ent 10 respect for those, whose good opinion 
I must highly value, and for whose induU 
gence I shall certainly have great.occasion. 

But to proceed to business without far* 
ther preamble, lest I should be thought to 
write a preface to a preface. 

My reader, on taking, up his ivory knife 
to cut open the. leaves, may perhaps ask.... 
^* What have we here ? two new volumes ? 
^...And what stupendous discoveries has 
the author made ?....Has he descried a new 
planet, or fresh volcanoes in the moon ?.... 
Has he taught the use of air-balloons, and 
the method of guiding them through the 
regions of boundless space ?....Has he, by 
beating his. brain during the long winter 
evenings, hit upon the quadrature of the 
circle^ the perpetual motion, the longitude 
at sea, the north-west passage, the southern 
continent^ the pliilosopfaer's stone, or the 
joomler for destroying insects ?....Haah6 
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exploded the old fashioned system of mo- 
rals, and given Christianity the last fatal 
blow ?....Has he proved the lawfulness^ of 
polygamy and suicide, and the beneficial 
effects of private vicie on public happiness ? 
....Is the book embellished with capital 
prints engraved by the \ery best artists 
from oi iginals by the painters of the Shaks- 
peare Gallery ?....Or is there any delicious 
abuse of the King ; or of the French ?.... 
What! nothing of this?. ...Nothing per- 
sonal ?... .Nothing but general remarks on 
manners and letters .^... Then bring the 
newspaper." 

Indeed, reader, I would venture to say, 
if I were present, I cannot bring recom- 
mendations so valuable as some of these, 
or so contemptible a:s others. T will far- 
ther confess, that I have no private anec- 
dotes, no public politics, no intrigues, no 
theatrical history, no lives and adventures 
of actresses and their poor inamoratos ^ 
and.th^t I come to yon with nothing but 
a few plain remarks on men and books, 
made as I travelled along the road of life, 
with a pocket-book and pencil in my hand, 
to divert myself on the journey. Such as 
they are, I submit them to your perusal, 
hoping that, as a fellow traveller, ycu will 
partake in my amusements with that ^cy^ 
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humor which will certainly render y6uf 
journey pleasanter to yourself. 

" Amusement," you say, " is verj'' de- 
sirable ; but, as to the amusement of 
books, the world is already crouded with 
them." True, gentle reader ; but as my 
volumes are not very large, there may per- 
haps be found a little crevice, the world, 
into which, provided you are really gentle 
and good-natured i, you may find means t6 
liqueeze them. If indeed I, an individual 
ia the numerous host of writers, should 
spare you this trouble, others will certainly 
supply my place, and you will gain littfe 
by partial severity to me. As there is no 
law that compels a man to read, you may 
enjoy your repose unmolested whenevet 
you please, only by considering every book 
which you have no desire to inspect^ as so 
much harmless waste paper. 

Indeed, if you are, bond ^fideydetermm'^ 
ed to read none but such authors as l^Tew^ 
ton, Locke, and Malbranche, far be it from 
me to interrupt your profound studies^ of 
to pester you with my crudities ; but if yott 
are ** unus multoriim^^* and find yourself 
inclined to send now and then for a book 
in boards fresh from the bookseller's, per^ 
mit me to be a candidate among the rest 
lor the honor of a leisure hour, while your 
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bair-dresser waits upon you^ while you sip- 
your hyson, or while you recline in the cor- 
ner of yoqr soph^, op your chariot. 

MethiQl(s I see you relax your brow^ re- 
sume your folding knife, and resolve to 
look into a volume for a lounge. But why, 
you ask> thi$ hackneyed miscellaneous 
form ? I answer pliainly, because it was the 
most agreeable to myself; but lest you 
should think that reason alone too selfish, 
I add, because I conjectured that it might 
bo the most agreeable to you in the midst 
of your various studies and more impor- 
tfuit avocations. I address not my book 
to systematical and metaphysical doctors, 
to deept erudite, and subtile sages, but to 
tbo3e who, without pretending to be among 
the seveu wise men, have tio objection to 
kill a little time, by perusing at their lei- 
Ore, the pages of a modern volume. 

Vpoa the whole, I comfort myself with 
the iflfsa, that if I should unfortunately 
bSl to entertain you, I can do you uc reat 
injury,. which is more than can be pi ' lica-' 
ted of all books witliout exception, ft is 
fer better, in my opinion, to present you 
with a chip in porridge than a cup of poi- 
ion. 

You observe by this time, and I most 
readily acknowledge, that 1 Ua4 not. xcwlOci 
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to say for myself worth attending to, in 
this my preface. Indeed, I entered upon 
it principally, as I hinted before, to shew 
that I was unwilling to break in upon you 
abruptly, and without any ceremony at 
all. But if the preface answers no other 
end, it is yet sufficiently useful in affording 
me an opportunity of declaring, that, 
though I certainly should not offer you my 
book, if I thought it quite unworthy of your 
notice, yet that I am convinced its own 
merits will not secure it a good reception, 
without an ample share of your candor. 
And though I have already acknowledged 
that I have no great opinion of the propri- 
ety or success of such requests; yet, as it 
can do no harm, I will take the liberty of 
asking the following httle favor : What- 
ever you approve in my book, pray place 
to my account; but all errors and de- 
fects be so kind as attribute to the press, 
to haste, to inadvertence ; or, pardon my 
freedom, to your own misapprehension ; 
and in so doing you will oblige me greatly. 
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THIS book was first published without 
a name^ not from any reluctance to 
avow the sentiments it contained ; but 
partly from an unwillmgness to obtrade a 
name too freequently on public notice, 
and partly from a desire to collect the opi- 
nions of readers uninfluenced by prepos- 
session, either favorable or unfavorable. 
But in an age of restless inquiry, an au- 
thor whose book is so fortunate as to be 
read, wiH in vain hope to remain conceal- 
ed. My secret, unimportant as it was, 
and though never diviilged by me, was 
soon discovered ; and the Winter Evenings 
were no less confidently attributed to. 
their real author, than if they had borne 
his name on their title-page. 
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I have great reason to be well satisfied 
with their reception. They have had the 
mo6t honorable testimony in their favor, 
a very extensive circulation, unaided by 
the artifices of praise, and the influence of 
party. Their success has operated as an 
encouragement to improve and augment 
them. I have revised all the papers, and 
added many new ones ; to make room for 
which, some have been obliged to recede 
from their place. 

The division, into books and chapters^ 
which I had adopted in imitation of AuIqs 
Gellius, whose attic nights first suggest- ' 
ed the idea of the Winter Evenings, has 
been superseded in this edition, because it 
had the appearance of more formality than 
such miscellanies require, and was not at- 
tended with any peculiar convenience. 

These are the principle alterations ;Bnd 
they are such as, I doubt not, the reader 
will approve. Tor freedom of remark on 
all the subjects which have fallen under 
my consideration, I believe, I need make 
no apology to the /)//6//c at large s howe- 
ver a few individuals, viewing objects 
through the prejudices of a party, a pro- 
fession, a college ; or actuated by envy, 
anger, pride, and personal dislike, may 
be offended by it. I am unconscious of 
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having written one personal invective ; 
and with respect to the liberty of general 
censure, a writer cannot deserve to be read, 
who composes with the shackles of fear 
about hiniy armed at all points with self- 
ish caution, and consulting little but his 
own interest and security. How would such 
cowardice be treated in the army ? and 
shall it fmd an asylum in the church, and 
in the academic cloister ! 

If I fiave written freely, I have set my 
name to what I have written, and am not 
inclined to shrink from the consequences. 
I. may be traduced by calumny, injured 
by insidious malice, and insulted by the 
proud man's contumely ; but I can bear 
it, because I foresaw it. Such is the usual 
effect of free animadversion. 

-Nee rara videmus 



Qua! patimiir ; casus muUis hie cognitus 

Juv. 

The ingenuity of malevolence against 
a successful writer, is more prolific in the 
invention of fiction, than the powers of 
poetic genius. The lies of an angry de- 
tractor are more various than the colors of 
the prismatic glass, more fantastic in shape 
than the creations of a poet's eye, which 
gives to airy nothing a local \^ab\\.^\AOtL 
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and a name. To Combat them is to beat 
the air. Though the phantoms rise like 
the heads of the hydra, time usually de- 
stroys them ; and to time I leave them. 

I know my unreserved manner has 
raised me many enemies, both public and 
private v but I also know, and console my- 
self in knowing, that I have not merited 
their enmity. It has, on the other hand^ 
conciliated somis honest friends. The 
freedom, indeed, of sentiment and expres- 
sion which gives offence is, I am sure, in 
itself an honorable quality. Attempts like 
mine haye been, and will always be, par- 
tially misunderstood and misrepresented. 
Success alonCj even that share of it which 
the public in its cajidor, has been pleased 
to allow to my various endeavors, is suffi- 
cient to excite the bitter resentment of the 
dull, the envious, and the disappointed. 
But I have done my duty to the public, in 
writing my real sentiments in matters 
which greatly concern the public ; and in 
writing without that reserve, which 
though it may promote the secular interest 
of the writer, militates against truth, ho- 
nesty, and the liberality of an enlightened, 
philosophical, and philanthropic nation. 

I think it a fortunate lot to live in such a 
nation ; in ^ nation, whose general charac- 
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teristic is sincerity; in which ingenuous 
freedom will be honored with esteem^ and 
where the unmerited malignity of anony- 
fnous slanderers will be compensated by 
the favor and support of houest-hearteid 
Englishmen^ who, above all the narrow- 
ness of local ^ and professional preposses- 
sions^ honor truth wherever they find it. 



In the present Edition, many correc- 
tionSj and some additions have been made; 
particularly those papers which appeared 
in thejirsty hut were displaced in the se- 
€ond to admit new ones, are here restored. 
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EVENING I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 



IN the summor seaKNi, the warmtcmpfTatiireoftlic ajr> 
the beauty of a -vivid foliage, and the smiles of univer- 
sal nature^ allure men from their studious* retirement, and 
tempt than to roam in the sun-shine from flower to ilower ; 
hot when the days are gradually contiacted^ and the cold 
weither causes the swallow to wing her way to more 
genial climes^ the butterfly to retire to a wanrt and safe 
concealment, and the leaf to assume (he yellow and russet 
tiyge of autumua} decay, and at length to drop f4X)m its 
parent branch, the man of sentiment sympathises with the 
scene around him, shrinks under his roof, and into himself ; 
and seeks that solace which the sunny hill and tiie verdant 
mead no longer ai£>rd him, at the nre>side, in the con- 
vene of those whom he loves or esteems ; in an elegant 
and phjioBOphical solitude, in reading, in wrilingy and in 
fnoEiemplaling the productions of art during the repose of 
•atnre. 

In a cKmatc uncertain and inclement like our ewn, fine 
weather affords a great pleasure, and he who is not urgec^ 
to-exertion by Ins wants or passions, seems to acquiesce in 
ityand t» recjuire few other ^ratifications, besides the cn-^ 
ja y Bient of it unmolested. The mind is gently lulled by 
it la a kigmnoQii compTacency, and finds contentment in 
teJ^cwean pleasuxe of a perfed inactivity. WltUa 
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miiul at ease, to bask io tlie suiHihtne, or to breathe the 
balsamic gale of a zephyr in the shade, is a satisfaction of 
th^ sensual kind, no less delightful than pure. 

But when the mind is so well pleased without exertioOt 
it seldom engages in study, or scnous reflection, unless sti- 
mulated by ambition or necessity ; and this obviously sug- 
gests a reason why books are much less required as tM 
amusement of summer than of winter. 

I'here seems indeed to be something in the garnish 
splendorof a bright sunshine ratfier unfavorable to con* 
templation. One would almost conclude, that the powers 
of the mind, like vapors, are dissipated in the warm 
months, and concentrated in the cold. Heat undoubtedly 
relaxes the body, and causes an inertness which disposes 
the mind to partake of any diversion which offers itself in 
the open air, rather than retire to the laborious occupy- 
lions of recluse stud v. Cold has a contrary effect; and 
therefore the winter iavors the operations of the mind, and 
induces it to exert itself with peculiar vigor. 

But the length of the evenings in winter, which renden 
it necessary to find some sedentary and domestic diver- 
sion, may also contribute to render reading a more favorite 
amusement in winter than in summer. Books enable the 
imagination to create a sammer in the midst of frost and 
snow, and, with tlie assistance of culinary fire, whose com* 
fortable warmth supplies, round the parlor hearth, the ab- 
sence of the sun, I believe the winter is considered by few 
as less pleasurable upon the whole than the season of soft 
breezes and solar effulsence. 

The student sliuts tne door, while the chill wind whis- 
tles round his room, and the rain beats upon the tiles and 
pavements, stirs his fire, snuffs his candle, throws himself 
into his elbow chair, and defies the elements. If he chuses 
to transport himself to warm climates, to regions delight- 
ful as the vale of Ternp^, or even to riot in all the enchant- 
ing scenes of Elysium, he has only to take a volume from 
his book-case, and, with every comfort of ease and safety 
at home, he can richly feast his capacious imagination. 

I do not mean to depreciate the delights of summer ; but 
as in this climate we have a long winter, I think it our in- 
terest to find out every consolation which the amusements 
peculiarly suitable to it can innocent supply, and among 
these I cannot but comider reading as one of theprinci- 
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pal. The mind, the very soul, is decj^ly interested in 
ttoB ; and whatever touches with, the divine particle with- 
in usy produces a happiness, or state of enjoyment, equally 
substantial and refined. 

In the metropolis of a rich and luxurious empire, inex- 
haustible sources of amusement are discovered by tlie in- 
genious activity of those who seek their m^ntcnance by 
exhibiting public spectacles, by supplying music, and by 
convening assemblies of the young, the gay, the healthy, 
and the fortunate. Perhaps the evening in London is sel- 
dom employed by people of fashion, and their innumera- 
ble imitators, in the silent occupation of reading, or in the 
tranquil society of the domestic circle ; but in the country, 
those who do not devote their attention to cards, find 
tliemseivet compelled to seek occasional entertainment 
from the shelves of their book-room ; and even in the gieat 
city, many from choice, from habit, from confinement, 
know no netter way of passing away an hour in a winter 
evening, than by turning over miscellaneous books ad- 
dreisedto their reason or their fancy. ^ 

For myself, and let the reader pardon my egotism on 
my first introduction, I must acknowledge, that, though I 
have no objection to cards in moderation, I have at the 
same time no taste for them. They appear to me too 
dnll and unideal to afford a thinking man, wlio values his 
leisure, an adequate return of amusement for the time they 
engross. In a rural retirement, what could I do in the 
winter evenings, when no society intemipted, but read or 
write ? I have done both in a vicissitude pleasant to my- 
self, and as my inclination or my ideas of propriety sug- 
gested. In these employments 1 have found my time pass 
away, not only innocently, but pleasantly ; and most of 
these lucubrations are literally what thdr title insinuates, 
the produce of the Winter Evenings. Let me be pardoned, 
if I have presumed to hope that some, in the various tribes 
of mankmd, actuated by an infiri^p variety of pursuits, 
might «pend an hour in reading, a^ I have in writing them, 
wiSi at least so much diversion as excludes passion and 

* Admovit jam Bruma fioco te ? Ptrs, 

Posccs librum cum lumine....et 

Intendes animum studiis et rebus lionestis. Hor, 

Bn winter drawn youto the fire-side ?...You will cdXi ion xo^x Vk)X>V\ %^^ 
~-^~ and apply your mJod toUberai studio a^ad W»igi^\t \wi%>^nv\. 
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vice, and prevents the languor of total inaction. I shall 
not presume to censure those who prefer wliist, or the the- 
atre* ; but some will prefer a book, and, in pursuit of varie- 
ty, may sometiines take up mine. 

As 1 am convinced that hapninejis chiefly consists in 
occupation, I will confess that the amusement of jny Win- 
ter LIvenings h"is been my principal draign ; but if, in the 
variety of my spwulalions, I have been led to treat of to- 
pics which at the same time aObrd improvement, I shall 
consider it as so much clear gain,* and as adding a real 
vaiueto my production. Indeed, I am clearly of opiuion, 
•that whoever furnishes an iiitellectual entertainment, con- 
tiibuting to fill up those hours which are usually devoted 
to relaxation, though he should not approach with the so- 
lemn air of a professed instructor, may yet add much to 
public and private ndvantas^e. He may occupy vacant 
minds, which would otherwise deviate into vanity and vice 
• from the want of avocation. He may engage those hours 
which might become burthensome, or be injuriously and 
disagreeably lavished in busy and Iriilinff impertinence. 

But are there not books enough already for this and for 
almost every other pur|X)se ? Is not the world filled with 
books, even to satiety ? Perhaps so ; but the world is wide, 
and readers more numerous at present than in any prece- 
ding age. Education, both liberal and confineu is more 
general than ever, and likely to be still more extensively 
diffused. 

The English language is the language of a vast conti- 
nent of people, greatly increasing in numbers, and cpn- 
Recling theraselves in commercial and all other engage- 
ments with all nations. English literature is of course the 
literature of America. The learning of England has long 
been flowing from the Thames to the Ganges. The au- 
thors of this island are in great repute all over Europe. So 
that if writers can pmduce works worthy of attention, 
there is little reason to fear a paucity of readers. 

But granting that books are already too numerous, yet 
jet it be considered, that a new book will often be read^ 
when an old one, of equal or greater merit, will be neg^ 
lected. Many old bot;Ks of great excellence are become 
scarce, and the great number of modern readers could not 

* Lucro apponam. Her, 

I ibiiH set it down m ole»r (ain. 
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90 easily be supplied with them, even if tliej; knew them, 
and valued Ihem^ as with the multiplied copies of a new 
publication. Many books, thougii they once had a great 
character, and are still found in libraries and catalogues, 
arc fallen into deserved oblivion, and consequrntly a va- 
cancy is made by their demise for an ambitious candidate 
to supply their place. 

If new publications were prohibited, there is every reason 
to believe, that a taste for literature among the people 
would decline. The love of fame and the love of novelty 
are the great incentives of both writers and readers. 1 he 
profound scholar might indeed rejoice as he pores over the 
Hodleian folios, that he was not pestered with new works 
too superficial to attract his notice; but the liberal mer- 
chant, the inquisitive manufacturer,! he country gentleman, 
the various persons who fill the most useful departments in 
life, without pretending to literature, would find a copious 
source of pleasure and improvement rescinded. Is the in- 
nocent delight and improvement of classes, both nume- 
rous and respectable, though not professed literati, to be 
neglected ? The erudition which is confined to a few li- 
braries, or locked in the bosom of a few scholars, is of 
small value to the public at largo, and consc(|uently, wjien 
vieu-etl with an eye to the general welfare of society, of 
little estimation. It may be compared to a stagnant pool, 
large perhaps and deep, but of little utility ; while the 
knowledge which displays itself in popular works may be 
said to resemble a river, fertilizing, refreshing, and embel- 
lishing whole provinces, through which its delightful me- 
anders roll their tide. 

Whate\'er the efTected pretenders to depth and solidity 
of science may urge, new publications will always continue 
to excite curiosity in a country so intelligent, so inquisitive, 
10 free as Great Britain. In every new attempt, expecta- 
tion is on tiptoe to see whether there is not some new im- 
provement ; and if she finds not all she promised herself, 
she usually finds something, or at least has been pleasantly 
ocaipied m the enquiry. 

But if with respect to the present pages, it should be 
ttked and answered in the words of the Roman poet, 

Oulslcget hapc '...Nemo, Hercule, nemo 

\ cl ilut), vcl nemo. P^f^' 

vn\oni real] such tliiags a -tijese \..0 none fi'iW icud... 
Or oae or two at most. 



If this anmrer should unfortunately be a tni^ one, I mt^ 
console myself with the reflection, that my lucu^ratiom 
will not be entirely useless; because manufiumncrs oon- 
cerned in the mechanical part of a work must be employ* 
ed, and the trunkmakers supplied. Why may uot one 
Vfsaie one's share of paper, that will otherwise be wasted } 

Stulta est cleaientia...peritarx parcece cbutc Jw. 

To spare tfie paper...that must else be spoU*d» 
li foolish demenqr. 

One advantage will certainly attend the waste oocasioii* 
ed by unfortunate autliors, since the consumption of paper 
contributes greatly to the public revenue. 

It is with such affected jocularity that writers endeavor 
to put a good face on a disappointment, which none, who 
ever thought it woith while to write, could consider with 
perfect indifference. 

The good opinion of readers cannot but be grateful to 
writers, whatever, in the pride of their hearts, they may 
insinuate to the contrary. Some have pretended to find 
a consolatory recompence for neglect in a fclse contempt^ 
and by saying with the miser in Horace, 

FopuliB me sibilat } at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi. 

The people hiss f..JbvLt 1 myself applaud 
At home. 

The philosophy, if there really be any such, which teadi^ 
es an utter contempt of the opinion ot mankind, is favtor- 
able to no beneficial qualify, and conduces chiefly to the 
increase of that silly pride from which it derives its ori- 

Though selfish motives of every kind should be remov- 
ed, whieh is more than in the present state can often be 
true ; yet whoever wishes to do good, and to afford a ra" 
• tional amnsement, must wish to be acceptable, for witlr^ 
out pleasinff, he will find it diffieult to profit. 

I will make no pretensions to that superiority which conr 
siders censure and applause with equal insensibility. I con- 
fess I shall derive a sincere satisfaction fixHn being well re* 
ceived by my reader. The present business of self-intro- 
duction may be a little awkward ; but, before we part, I 
^ope to obtain his confidence, aiid that he will not m any 
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respect be the ivorse for honoring me vrlth his atten- 
tion. 

Introductory papers have usually been more embarras- 
sing to writers than those which succeeded tliem. Cere- 
monies of introduction are seldom pleasant in real life ; but 
to write on one's self and one's own views and underta- 
kings, however pleasant to self-love^ is apt to cause in the 
reader a considerable degree of weariness. Lest I should 
fairly lull him to sleep on the very first Winter Evening, 
which would be an inauspicious commencement, I think 
it would be prudent to wish him good night, and say no 
more about it. 

I will trespass on his patience but a little longer : I find 
it good policy, like some of my predecessoi*s, to defend my 
title from the attacks of witticism by anticipation. I de- 
sire therefore to give notice, like Mr. Fitz-Adam in the be- 
^nning of the miscellaneous paper called the World, that 
if any one should be disposed to say, these Winter Even- 
ings are cold, or dark, or dull, or tedious, that more fire 
or more light is wanted; the joke will be considered as 
worn out, tha^ it vn\\ not be allowed to pass in currency, 
but be cried down, like coin too light, and deficient in 
sterling value. 

With respect to my title, which is thus exposed to the 
shafts of witticism, some title was necessary, and that of 
Winter Evenings appeared sufiTiciently disiiiiclive. ^(tic 
Evenings, which Gellius had anticipated, would have been 
too ostentatious. It would have led the reader to expect a 
greater quantity of attic salt than I shall be able to supply, 
and might have tempted him to say, 

Quid tanto dignum feret hie promissor hiatu ? Jlor. 

What will this braggait bring tu juslifj 
This boasting f 

I believe it will be best to say no more about the mo- 
tives which produce these Lucubrations to the public eye. 
I might indeed talk mucli of a regard for the public good. 
But I am of opinion, that pro bono publico on the front of 
the house, or in the beginning of n book, is rather a sus- 
(Ncious circumstance. Indeed, it has been observed, that 
Ihc motive of any conduct i-endered most ostensible often 
operates with least force, and that the inducement s\vic\\- 
owy disavowed or concealed is, in the ovdiuary ccwx^v: vA 

C 
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human actions, the real spring and the prime mover. The 
heart is certainly deceitful, and it is the safest method, if 
we would neither delude ourselves nor others, not arro- 
gantly to assume any exalted superiority of principle, but 
to let good motives be evinced by sood conduct. W hate* 
ver pretences I might make on the present occasion, it 
might appear perhaps, on a careful analysis, that a great 
portion ofthe moving principle consisted of mere vanity 
and a downright scnbendi cacoethes. U so, though the 
infirmity of human nature may be lamented, yet the num- 
ber of authors excited by similar causes will always keep 
each other in countenance. And indeed, why should peo- 
ple be outrageously angry with a vain and a poor wTiter? 
A man of a restless activity may, in pursuit of distinction, 
spend his time much more injuriously to society tlian in 
nrritmg a foolish book, it is a consolatory' reflection, that 
a book can neitlier trouble nor hurt us without our own co- 
operation. 

Ud livre vous deplait ?....Ctui vous force a lire f BoiUatU • 

What ! does the book displease ^...Pray who compels 
To read it t 



EVENING II. 

OF THE TITLES OF MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 

THAT ancient grammarian, Aulus Gellius, with a deli^ 
cacy which mav be deemed a little too scrupulous, is 
fearful lest the title o/his book, Attic Evenings, should be 
considered as arrogant or affected, and therefore anxiously 
takes care to inform his reader, that his lucubrations were 
so called because they were written in Attica during a 
winter's residence in that country. He is unwilling to let 
•it be supposed, that he intended to assume the merit of 
^ttic elegance or wit, or to allure readers by the artifice 
of an inviting and ostentatious title. 

After makmg his own apology, he proceeds to censure 
the affectation of titles assumed in ancient times by the 
^vriters of miscellanies ; and thougli his strictures on them 
are generally just, yet he too severely condemns some, 
which are not deficient either in a decent humility, or in 
*)}c propriety of their application. 
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f tbink it may afford anmsemeut to the English reader 
to view some of the inventions of classical authorship in 
that important part of a work, the fabrication of a Titie 
Pitf^e, Many of them have been borrowed and greatly 
embellished by the moderns, in the hope of attracting no- 
tice by the first page ; as the innkeeper invites the travel- 
ler by a gilded Uacchus, a I'un and a Buncii of Grajies, 
and the tempting inscription, *' Good Entertainment lor 
Man and Horse.*' 

The title of the Muses, as Aulus Gellius informs us, was 
sometimes given to poetical miscellanies, by which the 
poet rather arrogantly insinuated that his work was pecu- 
liarly favored by the inspiring Nine. But it was by no 
means confined to (joetry. 1 believe, indeed, it more itf^ 
qucntly occurred in history, where Herodotus had set ihft 
exampleof it, by distinguishing each of his books by the 
taxm^oi a Aluse, Some critics acquit Herodotus of the 
apparent arrogance, ond suppose that these elegant appel- 
lations were bestowed on his books by his sanguine admi- 
rers, in ages long after the writer was no more. 

I'he Graces were the names bestowed on three ora- 
tions of yEschines, to which the beauty of their language 
is said to have given them a just claim ; but this title must 
not be imputed to tiic author^s vanity, as it is reasonable 
lo believe that it was the voluntary reward of the reader's 
approbation. 

•SvLViB is one of the most elegant, as well as common*^ 
est titles prefixed to the miscellanies of the ancients. The 
origin of it is in the Greek Hyle ; and the authors who 
ftrsl assumed it, modestly intimated by it, that they had 
collected a store n( timber or materials, which themselves, 
or others, might hereafter use in erecting a regular struo" 
ture. Tiie SvLViE of JStalius are said by tlie critics to be 
more valuable than his finished compositions. In imita- 
tion of him many modern writers of Latin poetry have 
entitled the misc(fllan(H)us pails of their books, Sylvm ; 
and our own Ben Johnson, alluding to the ancient title of 
Sylva, denominates some of his smaller works, Under- 
ti'oods. He entitles his observations on men and things. 
Timber ; which must appear unaccountably singular 
to the unlearned reader, and is in truth not a little 
pedantic. He adds in I^tin, the following marginal ex.- 
plauation : The h-ovk is calM, says he, Ti^ibcr, ^yln k, 
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Hyle, from the multiplicity and variety of matter which 
it contaim ; for as we commonly call an indefinite number 
of trcet growinif together indiscriminately, A Wood ; so 
the ancients entitled tliose of their books, in which little mis* 
celbneons pieces were irregularly arranged, Sylvas, 
or Timber-trees. 

QuiNTiLiAN describes the works distinguished by 
the name of Sy lvm, as struck out with the impulse of a 
sudden calenture, subito excussa calore, and assigns 
causes for the appellation similar to those which have been 
already mentioned. 

If the name shouhi l>e dififereiitly intcrprdcd, and un- 
derstood to suggest the i)leasantncssand varicrtvof azi;(7(x/, 
abounding with every diversity of foliage, and displaying 
many a sweet floweret in all the beautiful wildness of Na- 
ture; Sylv A, the IVood, the Grove, or the Forest, would 
not be improper titles for a miscellany, provided it were of 
merit enough to answer tbe expectation of beauty and di- 
versity which such titles might justly raise. 

Peplon, or I'eflos, the Mantle, was prefixed to 
works consisting of detached piecra on various subjects. 
The Peplon, according to theciescription of Potter, was a 
white garment without sleeves, embroidered with gold, 
and representing the exploits of Minerva, particularly in 
the battles of the Giants against Jupiter ; but though this 
was originally the only subject, it was not retained so ex- 
clusively as not to admit the embroidery of other figures 
which had no relation to it. In process of time the heroes 
of Athens, after an important victory, were <lplineate<l up- 
on it with sumptuous elegance, to be exhibited at the 
grand festival of Minerva, as an honorary regard of past 
merit, and an incitement to future. Hence arose the idira 
of distinauishing wito the name Peplon such books or 
poems as described the atchievements of great warriors. 
Aristotle wrote a fioem of this kind, and called it The Pep* 
Ion, It comprized the lives and death of the most illus- 
trious of his countrymen. Every histoid concluded with 
an epitaph of two lines. 'I'he loss of the Stagirite's Peplon 
is an irreparable injury to the Cirecian hi4ory, and to po? 
lite letters. It may not be Improper to add, that when the 
Greeks expnfssed iheir highc^^t approbation of a hero, it 
was a proverbial saying among them, He is worthy ofthi 
Peplon, 
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But the word was not applied only to the PepHon of Mi* 
nerva. It signified the external vestment of any dignified 
lady ; and from the description of it, may be imagined to 
resemble the modern or oriental shawl, l^he ladies of 
Greece displayed their singular ingenuity in decorating it 
with the richest and most picturesque delineations which 
their manual ingenuity could produce ; and the art of the 
weaver, the dyer, and the engraver, had not then supened- 
ed the fine operations of the needle. 

The poet therefore, who assumed this title, promised hlf 
leaders every variety of tlie most vivid colonng and pic- 
turesque imagery. lie called them to view a richly figur- 
ed tissue, a mantle embroidered with gold and purple. I 
should think the title more properly appropriated to the 
works of the Sapphos than of the Aiistotles, though Aris* 
totle adopted it. We have, I believe, many ladies in our 
own country who could with equal ease and elegance pro- 
duce a Pepton in its literal or its figurative sense. 

A miscellaneous author of antiquity, who wished to con« 
▼ey the idea of great exuberance and inexhaustible varie- 
tVf denominated his work Keras Amaltheias, or the 
Ham of jimaHliea, which will be more generally under- 
stood if I render it The Cornucopia, The pretty fa- 
ble of Jupiter's rewarding Amalthea the nurse who fed him 
with goat's milk in his infancy, by giving her a horn 
of the goat, from which she should be able to take whate- 
ver she wanted, gave rise to this title, and to the idea of 
the Cornucopia, which is now familiar to the illiterate. As 
a title it was too ostentatious, and savored something of thQ 
tain pretensions of empiricism. 

A Hite and a Honeycomb conveyed at once the idea of 
industry and taste in the collector, and of sweetness in the 
collection. It is obvious to conclude therefore, that the 
Greek work Kerion would become the title of miscella^ 
neous books ; and if the books were merely compilations 
from the works of others, I can see in it no impropriety. 
But that a man should compare his own works to homy, 
and invite the reader by his title to taste the luscious store, 
is a degree of self-conceit which may perhaps justify the 
censure and the contempt of Gellius. * 

LjMoii, or the Meaaoxv, was a pleasing title given by 
the ancients to w«rks variegated with all the colors of a fer- 
tile iiittgination* It affords the reader cause to expect 

c 2 
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flowen richly intenperaed ; cowslips, violets, blue-bdls ; 
verdure^ sofliiesB, fragrance, and plenty. 1 imagine it to 
h^ve b€«n chiefly applied to poetry. I rememl>er to liave 
seen a small collection of juvenile poeim by that polite 
scholar^ Sir William Jones, to which he has given the title 
ofLimon, in imitation of those ancients whom he admires 
with warmth, and imitates with pecuKar taste. 

To mark their miaeeUantoua conmontionMf every title 
which could express a collection of flowers has been a* 
ctopted both by the ancients and moderns : hence Anthera, 
Floriltgiutn, AtUhohgia, PolyaiUhaa; hcnoe also the 
Nosegay, the Garland, the IVreath, the Chapkt, and 
$oon. 

^ Lychmus, or the Torch, another title mentioned by 
Gellius, sufficiently pointed out a book which was to dif- 
fuse light ; but it falls under the imputation of arrogance^ 
and, like Eurem at a. Discoveries (which Ben Johnson 
has adopted), raises our expectation to a dangerous emi- 
nence. 

Strom AT Eus, or the Carpet, resembles the Peplon; 
Fin AX or Pinakidion, the Picture, conveyed an obvious 
yet pleasing idea. Pandecte, though chiefly applied to 
collections of law, extended also to miscellaneous books o 
polite literature, and seems intended to signify something 
like the monthly magazines, as the word mi^ht be render- 
ed in the modern style, the Universal Repository or geiie- 
val Receptacle. 

Enchiridion, tlie Manual, omihcr the little Dag- 
gir, wa.<< a conmion title to works of small magnitude 
comprehending things of great moment. In its proper 
tense it was the small sword, which the soldiers wore con- 
ftantly at their sides for personal defence against any sud- 
den assault. Applied to a book, it signifl^ a little trea- 
tise always at hand, comprehending arguments for occa- 
sbnal defence and constant security. I'he Enchiridion 
of Epictetus was a compendium of' his philosophy, in a 
pocket volume, as a pocket Compamont no less convenient 
to refute the ^ain-sayers, than a pocket pistol, to repel a 
thief or assassm, or than a pocket cordial, to exlularate the 
fpirits upon any occasional depression. 

fiut enough of ancient titles. If Aulus Gdlius had liv- 
ed in modern times, I believe he would have considered 
the titles Mdiich i\e luu stigmatized with the appellation of 
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FaHviiatcs InscripHomun, diverting and absurd Titlet, 
modest and unassuming in eoniparison witli some which 
it would be easy, though rather invidious, to enumerate in 
the English language. Popular theology, in the days of 
thePuiitans, exhibited some titular curiosities; such as, 
Crums of Cofnfort, 2L Shove, Looking-glasses, Path'toays, 
Ladders, Doors, Cordials, Jewels, and many others, 
which excite a smile, or would offend modem delicacy. 
Though most inconeruous to the sericKisness of rational di- 
vinity they are chiefly prefixed to religious books. I be- 
lieve the authors were truly sincere in the doctrines they 
taught ; but, if they had intended to ridicule what . they 
reverenced, they could not have devised a more success- 
ful expedient than the drollery of a quaint and ludicrous 
title-page. 

That works addressed to the illiterate should be recom- 
mended by a pompous title-page, is not wonderful. I'heir 
sagacious editors know that vulgar minds are captivated 
by bold pretensions and warm professions in literature as 
in medicme. Since the artiliceis aninnocent one, and suc- 
ceeds in recommending useful books among those by whom 
instruction is greatly wanted ; while, at the same time, it 
is too apparent to deceive the well educated and sensible, 
it deserves not the severity of satire, though it must of ne- 
cessity excite some degree of derision. For splendor and 
copiousness of paneg\Tical epithet, no age can prcxiuce a 
parallel to many of the curious titles and commendations 
printed on the blue covers of works delivered to the ex- 
pecting world in weekly numbers. Language toils in vain 
tor expressions adequate to the excellence of the compo- 
sitions, the beauty of the type and paper, and the superb 
elegance of the copper-plates. Grand, imperial, magni- 
ficent, unparalleled, are the beggarly epithets which the 
editors are compelled to use from the deficiency of lan- 
guage. All this is laughable ; but it is found to introduce 
a Bible, or a System of Geography, or a History of Eng- 
land, into the family of some poor mechanic, who speiuis, 
on Saturday for an impro\'ing or entertaining book, that 
nxpence which might otherwise be lavished in riot and in- 
temperance. 

In the higher ranks of literature, I know not that any 
peoiliar sJS^tation in titles is at present observed to pre- 
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made them very agreeable ; but repetatur haitstua has 
been so frequently put on the tabcls by succeeding practi- 
tioners, that the sahitary cordial, tlie confectio canUaca, 
though rendered as sweet as syrup^ operates at last like a 
dose of ipecacuanha. 

Yet every mode of introducing an air of novelty has 
been tried by the periodical writers. Allegories, Diaries, 
Eastern Tales^ Little Novels, Letters from CorrespoiM 
dents, Humor, Irony, x\rgument, and Declamation, have 
been used to vary the form of conveying periodical in« 
struction. These contrivances were successful, till the re*- 
petition of the same modes of diversification caused a 
nausea. 

The Spectator himself talked so much about the dre« 
of tlie fair sex, that, as tradition informs us, his readen 
began to be weary, and wished him to take his leave. 
Wiiat his animadversions on tuckers, petticoats, and fans, 
might effect among our grand-mothers, I do not know } 
but at present all such papers, though they may raise a 
smile, seem to produce little attention, and no reforma- 
tion. 

But though the modes of conveying insCruction may 
lose their estimation by continual recurrence, yet instruc* 
tion itself can never be depreciated, if it is founded on 
the solid basis of experience and sound reason ; and per- 
haps the best method of conveying it, is that which is 
plainly addressed to the understanding, without any quaint 
contrivance, or laborious attempt at novelty of fonn, 
\vhich too of\en terminates in a disgusting alfectation. In an 
Eastern tale, for instance, one may be pleased with the 
language, with the imagery, with the ingenuity of the 
invention ; but as to the moral ijistruction to be derived 
from it, it would at present be more agreeable and effica* 
cious, if delivered in plain terms, without those visible 
and palpable artifices which are now become trite an4 
trivial. 

Allegories also are now, from their frequency, more 
valuable for the diction and splendid figures which the fan* 
cy of the writer paints, than for their moral efficacy ; 
which 1 believe in a lettered age might be better accom? 
plished in a manner less indistinct and operose. 

Evident imitation, if unsuccessful, becomes contempti- 
Me; and even if it resemble its original, it is still coas^ 
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dcrcd, like a good copy of a fine picture, as of very sub- 
ordinate value, and seldom continues to please long after 
its first appearance. Diaries of Belles and Beaus, Extra- 
ordiiiary intelligence. Cross Readings of newspapers, are 
now worn thread-bare. Indeed, every mode of humor, 
which the Spectator adopted, has been imitated su often 
as to have lost something of its grace. 

But the plain and unaftcctcd manner of uttering ideas 
and lentiments can never be out of fashion ; because it is 
the very manner which nature requires and common sense 
adopts. Apparel can never be out of fashion, though the 
cut of a coat, and the shape of a shoe-buckle, mav vary 
every month. It is the great advantage of adhering to 
nature in the works of art, that what was once excellent 
^11 always be so ; what once gave a rational pleasure will 
continue to give it, like a natural spring which, thougli 
it may not throw its waters into so great a variety of forms 
as the artificial fountain of the engineer, will contiuue to 
supply an exuberant stream, when the scanty canal is 
exhausted or the machinery destroyed. 

Labitur ct labetur in omne volubiliSf aevum. Hor. 
It fivws aud will for everflovo* 

Good sense, expressed in good language, interesting 
subjects of learning, familiarized to the curious, or ren- 
dered agreeable to the idle, cannot fail of being accepta- 
ble in general, though they should appear in the una- 
dorned dress of a direct appeal to the reason ; while, in 
the imitative garb of preceding writers, they are in dan- 
ger of becoming ridiculous or irksome. 

The compound names signed by pretended correspon- 
dents to suppositious letters in periodical works become 
nauseous by continual imitation. The Spectator has a 
Rreat number of them, and they were entertaining enough 
wonce; but wlio can bear, without exclaiming, Ohc 
jam satis est ! the never-ceasing iteration of such as Kitty 
Tennagant, Susanna Frost, Ralph Crotcliett, Abraiiam 
Spv, Mary Meanwell, Rebecca Nettletop, Eve Afterday, 
which occur to me in a moment on casually opening a 
volume of the Spectator ? Imitation of things so easily 
imitable produces only the fiat and the vapid. It is bet- 
ter to communicate the sentiments intended to be con- 
veyed by these characters and names without a nuX, VVvaa 
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with one so transparent and so antiquated, as neither iSt^ 
serve the purpose of a covering nor of an ornament. 

The pourtraying of characters in Greek and Latin 
jiames, such as Curio, Gelasimus, Belinda, Opsinous^ 
though a very convenient mode of conveying instruction, 
begins, from its everlasting use, to be rather dull. It 
^as at first a lively way of speaking an author's thoughts 
in an imaginary ciiaracter. but the method is so common, 
that the natural way of addressing the reader is noW nK)re 
agreeable and effectual. When fictitious names were first 
used, the reader was sometimes, usefully for himself de- 
ceived into an opinion, that a real character was conceair 
ed under the masque ; but he now knows, as well as the 
author, that it is only an obvious imitative trick, used 
when invention is at a loss to diversify the discourse. 

It is the imitation, forever repealed, of mere modes of 
conveying ideas, which renders periodical papers of great 
merit rather distasteful. Good thoughts delivered in this 
miscellaneous manner cannot fail of being agreeable, when 
the reader is not palled witli attempts to please him by 
mere tricks, which he has been so much accustomed to al- 
ready, as not to be in the least pleased by them, but ra- 
ther to consider them as impedmients to the main busi- 
ness, the discovery of the doctrine, the main scope and 
opinion of the author. 

The insertion of letters from pretended correspondents 
in miscellaneous papers is a convenient mode of express- 
ing some ideas and characters, which an author could not 
so well or so probably express in his own person. It 
may be allowed for its convenience ; but, when unnecessa- 
ry, it ceases at present to please, because the artifice is 
visible, and no longer leaves the reader in doubt whether 
tlie letter comes from a real correspondent ; which was 
originally an useful deception. The reader knows, that 
he who sends, and he who receives and comments on the 
letter, is for the most part, the same person ; and if he 
looks at the signature, he may give a snrewd guess what 
is the subject, as the name is commonly a compound of 
the epithets or words which describe the character. But I 
must take care here (for Cynthius aurem vellit) not to lay 
down a law which will operate against myself; for, in 
the course of these Winter Eveninss, I shall sometimes 
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have occasion for a country or a London correspondent^ 
and must solicit the reader's indulgence. 

Indeed the whole plan of diurnal essays has been so fre- 
quently pursued^ as to be in danger of causing that efiect 
which a satiety, even of excellence, is too apt to produce 
on human nature, one of whose strongest appetites is a 
desire of novelty. 

But if affectation, and too servile an imitation, are 
avoided, there can be no rational objection to communi* 
eating ideas on any subject of morality, learning, science, 
arts, or taste, in short miscellaneous treatises. Modes 
may be disgustful, but truth and reason must continue to 
give satisfaction, whether communicated in the form and 
under the title of diurnal or periodical essays, or of long, 
just, and legitimate dissertations. 

Dissertations and systems are properly addressed to one 
kind of readers ; but not to all. I'hey are improving 
and delightful to professed students ; while to the gene- 
ral reader, they ap^ar heav^ and tedious. Laudant ilia, 
ttd ista Icgunt. They praise and admire learned and 
grave writings, but they read those which are more fa« 
miliar. 

Readers may indeed be subdivided into a thousand dif- 
kreoi classes; but in a comprehensive division they may 
be separated into the professional, philosophical, and 
miscellaneous. 

Professional readers, those who read either to qualify 
fat the assumption of a profession, or to regulate the con- 
duct and exercise of one already assumed, require regu- 
lar and complete treatises, according to Aristotle's de« 
icription, with a beginning, a middle, and an end. How- 
ever tedious and du 11, they must go through such books 
as furnish, in any way, stores of professional knowledge. 
Iheir reading is a duty. They must proceed in the ap- 
pointed road, like the stage coach, whether the sky be 
clear or clouded, and whether the country, and prospects 
around it, be pleasant or dreary. I'heV must drink at 
the fountain head, whether the water flow copiouslv in 

ritaneous striiams, or whether it must be drawn- from 
well by persevering and painiul labor. 
Philosophical readers, those whose abilities, opportu- 
nities, and ambition, lead them to attemot improvements 
iu science, must also jienetrate to the tnteriora rerum^ 
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and cut through rocks and mountains, like Hannibal, in 
ascending the eminences to which they aspire. They are 
not to be diverted in their progress, by listening, like the 
shepherd, to the purling of the streamlet and the song of 
the ni^tingale, nor by culling the cowslip of the mea- 
dows. Their very toil is a delight to them ; and they 
come forth at last Bacons, Boyles, Lockes, and Newtons. 

But the tnisceUaneous readers are certainly the most 
numerous ; and, as they form not only a majority, but a 
very respectable part of mankind, their literary wants 
are worthy of supply. They consist of all conditions, of 
the young and the old, the gentleman and the merchant, 
the soldier, the mariner, the subordinate practitioner in 
medicine and law, of those who hold places in public of- 
fices, even of the philosopher and professor, in their lei- 
sure hours; and lastly, though not the least numerous or 
important, of the ladies, A beard was once the mark of 
a philosopher ; but in the present age it is not uncommon 
to see wisdom and taste united with a fine assemblage of 
features in the most delicate female face. Such students 
are not to be sent to dull libraries, to strain their fine eyes 
over worm-eaten folios larger than tlieir band- boxes. 

This being a commercial country, let us suppose the 
case of a merchant, whose education has been liberal, and 
whose turn of mind gives him a taste for the pleasure of 
polite letters. His time is much occupied by the neces- 
sary employments of his counting-house. He must write 
letters, attend the Exchange, and see company ; yet he 
has a love for books, and wishes to spend some time every 
day in his book room. He goes to his villa in the even- 
ing, and remains there a day or two i when some weighty 
concern calls for all his attention. In a life of business^ 
with little leisure, and with that little liable to interruption, 
shall he read folios and dry treatises, in the Aristotelian 
style and regularity ? He wishes he could perhaps ; but 
he reads for amusement chiefly, and he requires some* 
thing which he can read, comprehend in a short time, 
and relinquish without weariness. What so well adapted 
as an elegant miscellany ? and hence it isjthat the Specta- 
tor, one of the first books calculated for universal use, 
vras universally read in the mercantile classes, and still 
continues in high estimation. 

'* TfeePHFLOSOPHER teacheth," says Sir Philip Syd- 
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ney, " .but he teacheth obscurely, so as the learned 
" only can understand him ; that is to say, he teacheth 
" them that are already taught." — For the people, there 
roust be a popular philosopher ; and he must address 
them, not like a professor in the dreary schools of an an- 
tiquated university, but like Socrates, Avalking among 
the people, and familiarizing his doctrines to the under- 
standing and taste of those who are found in the ship, 
the warehouse, the Exchange, the office, and even the 
manufactory. Life, at all times, in every part, under 
every passion and every action, admits of moral philoso- 
phy. It is not necessary that there should always be a 
professor*s chair, a pulpit, a school, a formal lecture ; 
since at the table, in the parlor, in the garden, in the fields, 
there is occasion and opportunity for familiar instruction. 
A pocket volume, an Enchiridion, or a Manual, ac- 
companies the reader in his walks, in his chariot, in the 
coffee-house, and in all the haunts of busy man. 

Miscellanies indeed of tiiis sort, if any thing but their 
own utility is nect^ssary to recommend them, are not 
tiithout the sanction of ancient examples. All works 
which bear the title of Sutarce, are miscellaneous. What 
are Seneca*s Epistles but moral miscellanies ? What are 
Plutarch's Opuscula ? \N hat Horace's Sermones ? None 
of them systematical treatises, but popular essays, high- 
ly pleasing and improving to the people at large, for 
nvhom they were designed. 1 could enlarge the list by 
theDeipnosophistsof Athenseus, the Saturnalia of Ma- 
crobius, and many works of the granmiarians, or profes- 
ted literati of early ages. Nor let the grave and austere 
despise them as trifling amusements only ; for the mind 
is rourished by variety of food, the/arrago lihelii like the 
bodv by a commixture of fish, iiesh, tlowl, and vegetables. 

I^ a writer is happy enough to present his reader with 
good sense, with sound and just reasoning well expressed, 
his work can never be entirely antiquated ; because rea- 
lon, the internal man, like the external, must always con- 
tinue the same. Men may be disgusted with the tricks of 
oookerv, and sick of made dishes fancifully seasoned and 
constantly served up ; but substantial food will always be 
relished by guests whose palates are not vitiated by dis- 
ease. 

That form m which the ideas of a misceWaneoMS \«u\si\ 
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can be most clearly and agreeably exhibited, is certainly 
to be preferred ; but every proper ornament of style and 
method may be judiciously applied, witlwut having re- 
course to little arts which have lost their grace and power 
by being so frequently used already, as to be anticipated, 
and even loathed by the reader, who is apt to yawn over 
them and exclaim, 

Taedet bamm quotidianaram formaruai. 7Vr. 
fkn sick of thji dull do«e of daily tra^ 



EVENING IV. 

ON THE TENDENCY OF LETTERS AS A PROFES- 
SION TO PROMOTE INTEREST. 

SIR William Jones, whose early acquaintance with ori- 
ental learning, and premature accomplishments in all 
polite lettei*s, promised an uncommon eminence in the 
mat urer periods of his life, laments, in one of his last pub- 
lications, tluit the profession of letter-?, though laborious, 
k-ads to little pecuniary benefit ; and that it seldom con- 
tributes to elevate, in the ranks of civil life, either the 
professor or his family. He therefore takes a tender leave 
of the beloved region of the Muses, and, 

Deserlis Aganippes 

Vallibus, Juv. 

The muses vale forsaken, 

offers himself a votary of wealth and honor in the profes- 
sion of the law. He relinquishes the barren hill of Par- 
nassus, and seems to be cultivating with success a richer 
field. 

The first love is not easily forgotten ; and Sir William, 
amidst his severer studies, still pays great attention to his 
old friends the Muses, and the public will probably be 
gratified with many flowers of Asiatic growth, selected 
by his elegant taste. 

But what he so feelingly lamented is certainly true. 
The finest compositions, the most laborious work? of mere 
literature, would never have made him a judge, or rais- 
ed h'lm one step on the ladder of ambition. As children 
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admire the peacock's plumage, and wish to pluck a fea- 
ther from his tail ; so the great, who have sense enough, 
admire fine writing, and derive a pleasure which costs 
them little from the perusal of it. They read, are pleas- 
ed ; they praise, and forget the author. Their interest 
niust be exerted, not to patronize letters, but to pay the 
tutor of their children at the public expence ; or to secure 
parliamentary votes by bartering for them the cure of 
souls, or the dignified cushion of some rich cathedral. 
** Such an one,^ say they, " is an excellent poet, and I 
hear the poor man is in narrow circumstances ; but 'really 
every thing in my gift has been engaged to the members 
for two or three boroughs, and the minister's list for pre- 
bendaries has been for some time filled with the travelling 
companions and domestic tutors of several voune lords 
who will have great weight in both houses. I wish I could 
do something rorso ingenious a man ; but there is nothing 
to be done for ourselves in parliament without these sugar- 
plums to give away. The church indeed furnishes plenty 
of them, but still they are all engaged, and the hungry 
mouths seem to multiply faster than the douceurs can be 
supplied. I most heartily wish Mr. Bayes well, and, if 
he publishes bysubscrijition, he may set my name down 
for a copy which he need not senci me ; but any thing 
more at present it is out of my power to do for him." 

Thus the writer who perhaps has more ability, and 
Avho has certainly been more industrious than many« in a 
lucrative or high political employment, is considered in 
the light of a mendicant, and even then dismissed to his 
cell, without reward, to mourn over the ingratitude and 
Tenality of the world. 

To seek leaniing and virtue is one thing, and to seek 
preferment and patronage another. I'he pursuits are oft- 
en incompatible ; and let not him repine at the want of 
patronage who has been, in his study and araon^ his 
books, when he should have been, consistently with the 

Jjursuit of patronage and preferment, at a levee or a par- 
iamentary election. If he were to write succes'-fully in 
politics, or to manage a newspaper full of faUhood and 
virulent calumny, he might get something, when his par- 
ty should prevail int he gr^nd contest for power and profit. 
But poetry, history, science, morality, divinity, make 
no rotes io a borough^ and add no strength to a party ; 

i> 2 
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are eveiy body's business, and for that reason, according 
to a vulgar remark, to reward them is the care of nobody. 

If he had employed his time in engrossing deeds as an 
attorney, or in posting books as a merchant or banker, or 
in driving a quill in the East Indies, he might have been 
by this time a member of parliament by purchase, and 
then by voting for a number of years for himself, and 
talking two or three hours plausibly on the right ude for 
his own interest, have sat down at last with a coronet on 
his head. As a writer on general literature only, in 
which all men are concerned, he would still have conti- 
inied in his garret, though the whole nation should have 
been improved and entertained by his labors, and future 
generations may receive from them equal pleasure and ad* 
vantage. 

The lucre of literary works falls chiefly to the lot of the 
venders of them ; and the most eminent writers, who 
have nothing but what their works bring them, would be 
iikely to starve. There are instances, indeed, of literary 
druages, wiio, undertaking mere compilations and low 
works of little ingenuity and invention, have gained a 
livelihood; but a man of genius can never stoop to luch 
employment, unless through mere necessity; and then 
being in a state of servitude, and unable to chuse his own 
subjects, and the manner of treating them, his spirit eva- 
porates, his fire is damped, and he becomes a mere hire- 
line, seeking gain and disregarding reputation. 

Publishing by subscription in the present state of things, 
is a species of beggary. A man of tnat independent spi- 
rit which marks great abilities, had rather [engage him- 
self in a handicraft employment than crave the subscrip- 
tions of those who pretend to despise his book, however 
valuable, and though they cannot understand it, merelj 
because it has solicited their reluctant contribution. Po- 
verty, and a starving family may urge a man to ask sub- 
scriptions in this age, for it is certainly rather less ignomi- 
nious than house-breaking, and attended with much less 
hazard to the person. But would not his time, his ability, 
and his industry, exeited in a counting-house or inashop^ 
have obtained a better reward for him, with less contume- 
ly ? All I contend to establish is, that they who ttudjr 
letters, as mere literati, without a profession, will usual- 
]y derive from them little to gratify their avarice or 
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bitbn.'^ Sir William Jones's doctrine and conduct in relin« 
quiahing a life of tetters for a life of business, are founded 
on actual observation of the living worlds and the state of 
things in the present age. 

Many contend that there should be cert^n public re- 
wards appropriated by government to literary merit. I 
feartliey would be bestowed by interest and party either 
on very moderate, or on na merit ; like some of the pro- 
fosorsnips in the universities ; like the Gresham professor- 
ships in Jjondon ; like doctors degrees ; like many sine- 
cares, for which the qualification consists solely in the 
abilibf to procure them, 

Wno in such a case should be the judge and the award- 
er of the prize ? Contemporaries often behold living 
merit through the false medium either of envy or national 
picjiidioe. If a writer were rewarded by one party, ano- 
ther would from that moment exert itself to depreciate 
lus character, his abilities, and his works ; so that a man 
of real modesty and merit, who valued his fame or his 
peace, would often wish to decline the emolument, which 
would then fall to some bold and empty pretender. How 
much envy and detraction have been occasioned by the 
pemioiis l}estowed upon a few in the present reign ? A 
man who gains an income equal to the best of them in a 
tow trade, thanks nobody but God, and his own industry, 
far it ; but the pensioned, or patronized author, has 
an everlasting debt of gratitude to pay, is frequently 
doomed to unmanly submission, and surrounded by en- 
rien who leave nothing unattempted to lessen his happi- 
ness and lower his fame. 

Then welcome a competent mediocrity, with liberty 
and peace ! Let the man of genius love his muse, and his 
muse shall reward him with sweet sensations ; with pic- 
tures and images of beautiful nature, and with a noble 
generosity of spirit, which can look down with pity, con- 
tempt* or total indifference, on patrons who have often as 
little sense to understand, as liberality to reward him. 

Milton was poor and unpatronized, and so was Sliaks- 
re. A miserable pittance bought that poem which is 
of the first honors, not only of this nation, butof hu- 
nature. But is it not credible, that Milton and 
Shalapeare had internal delights, a luxiny of soul, 
vhich is unknown to the dull tribe who are often reward- 
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edi^itli pensions and promotion, and which many pa- 
trons, with all their pomp and power, would envy, if they 
were capable of conceivmg the exquisite pleasure ? 

Let the republic of letters be ever free ; and let no bri- 
bery and corruption prevail in it. Where patronage in- 
terferes, independence is too often destroyed. I except 
the noble instance of Mr. Dyson's patronage of the poet 
Akenside. 

■ Writing, it may be said, made Addison a minitter of 
state, it raised Prior to public employment from abject 
obscurity. Burnet, Somers, Locke, Davenant, Steele, 
and others in former days, owed < heir wealth and eleva- 
tion to their pen. Their success occasioned such nume- 
rous competitors, that they injured each other. The pub- 
lic was often glutted. Patriots or courtiers found other 
ways to eftect their purposes than persuasion and argu- 
ment, invective or panegyric. The prevalence of cor- 
ruption rendered the assistance of argument less necessary, 
but still politics arc the best field for writers who mean 
only to serve their own interest, and to improve their 
worldly condition. 

But no kind of writing in the present age is peculiarly 
fit for making a fortune. Auctioneers, dancing-masters, 
quack doctors, dentists, balloonists, actresses, opera 
dancers, equestrian performers, perfumers, these are they 
whom the British nation either honors with fame, or re- 
wards with affluence. " He that can tell his money hath 
arithmetic enough*' (says an old writer) " he is a geome- 
" trician that can measure out a good fortune to himself; 
" a perfect astrologer that can cast the rise and fall of 
" others, and mark their errant motion to his own use. 
'^ The best optics are to reflect the beams of some great 
" man's favor to shine upon him." 

With respect indeed to employing abilities on general 
subjects of morals and literature, in which no particular 
party or sect is interested, one must say, with an ingeni- 
ous writer, 

• ** Whoever is resolved to employ his hours and his 
'' labor in this manner, should consider himself as one who 
" lays out his fortune in mending tJie high-tuai/s. Many 

" ARE BENEFITED, AND FEW ARE OBLIGED, If 

** he escapes obloquy, it is very well. 
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* Itimnpho^ St Ikct, latere tecto, abseedere.** 

* To etcape witb safety is a triumph.** 

And jeC such labors alone usually descend to posterity, and 
such chiefly produce permanent advantage to the public. 
Who regsutis the petty controversies of little sectaries, or 
eren the violent struggles of public statesmen and politici- 
asy after the lapse of half a century ? 

Happy then are they who, free from sordid motives, 
leek excellence without regard to its recompence. They 
?riIInot be without their reward in the final result of things; 
and, indeed, their internal satisfaction is more than a re- 
compence for the want of secular emolument and honor. 
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EVENING V. 

Oir THE V8E AND ABUSE OF MARGINAL NOTES 

AND QUOTATIONS. 

THE laborious writers of the last century presented 
most of their works to the public in bulky folios, 
with a small letter, a large page, a narrow margin, and 
a great abundance of notes and citations. It was the 
literary fashion of the time ; but the fashion is so much 
altered, that though the margins are now usually large 
enough to admit a greater quantity in notes and quo- 
tatkws than the text itself amounts to, yet you may read 
works consisting of many volumes without stumbling on a 
single quotation, or finding the uniformity of the beauti- 
ful page violated by one marginal comment. Formerly, 
as you journeyed through a book, elucidations in the mar- 

gin attended your progress like lamps by the road side: 
ut now, it may be presumed, books shine like phospho- 
rus, or the glow-worm, with inherent lustre, and require 
not the assistance of extrinsic illumination. 

That I approve of quotations myself, is evident from my 
practice ; though I have not been without hints, that books 
wottld be more saleable without Latin and Greek ; the ve- 
ry sight of which, I am told, is apt to disgust those who 
Kave forgotten the attainments of the grammar school. 
But if a passage which I have read occurs to my mind 
white I am writing, down it goes ; and L ha^e iVv^ conscX'^ 
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tion, that if it displeases ^ome, it may possibly please 
others. Of one good effect I am secure: it has pleased 
myself ; and I have honestly confessed, that my own a- 
musement has ever formed a very considerable part of my 
motives both to write and to transcribe. 

But seriously, there appear to be some just objections to 
the old fashion which crowded the page with passages 
from various authoi's, and interrupted the context by re- 
ferences continually occuring even to satiety. 

The reader, it may be said, either attends to them, or 
he does not ; if he attends to Ihem, not perhaps being able 
sufficiently to regard two things at once, he neglects the. 
context for the notes, or, at least, loses that ardor, which 
he may have contracted in continued uninterrupted read* 
irig, and which probably would have contributed more to 
Jiis improvement than any side lights derived from the 
commentary. If he resolves not to attend to them at all, 
in consequence of his opinion that they may be an impe- 
diment lo his purpose, they might, so iar as he is concern- 
ed, have been entirely omitted, and the book would have 
been a less evil by being of lc3s magnitude. 

Notes and quotations are often in languages unknown 
to the English reader, and then thi^y conduce to no other 
end but to offend and to mortify him. . 1 have no doubt 
but that many English books have been injured in their 
sale and circulation by the I^tin and Greek notes with 
which they abounded. Many persons of good sense, and 
well informed understanding, do not chuse to be remind- 
ed, 02 every page, of their ignorance of ancient languages, 
and are a little afraid of being asked by their children or 
others, the meaning of passages which they cannot ex- 
plain, whatever sense and judgment they possess. 

Notes and Quotations are often inserted ostentatiously 
and improperly. Many authors seem to be more anxious 
in the display of theirown attainments, than in convincing 
or entertaining their readers. A few Greek words, and a 
little Hebrew, conduce very much to raise the admiration 
of the ignorant or half learned, who know not with wliat 
oase pompous quotations are made by means of Indexes, 
Dictionaries, Florilegia, Spicilegia, Eelogee and Sy^ 
twpses. 

It is, I believe, by no means uncandid to suppose, that 
quotations have been thus easily and craftily multiplied to 
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swell a volume, and to increase its price. The artifice in 
this case deserves the indignation of the reader, as it re- 
sembles the fraud of the huckster, who, in vending his 
fruit, makes use of a measure, half filled with extraneous 
matter, or with a false bottom placed in the middle of it. . 
If the context of such writers may be compared to the ker- 
nel of the nut, the notes and quotations may be said to 
resemble the husk, yet, by a preposterous disproportion, 
the husk oflen contains a much greater quantity than the 
kernel. Who can wonder if, in such a case, the disgusted 
reader throws away both the kernel and the shell ? 

But though something may be said against notes, quo- 
tations, and mottoes; yet more, I believe, may be ad- 
iranced in their favor. If a reader thinks them of little 
use, or does not understand them, it is easy to neglect 
them. It is true that they occupy a space on the page, 
and increase the size of the volume ; but these are incon- 
veniences of little consequence, compared with the plea- 
sure and information which they a(ford to scholars and 
attentive readers. 

A reader is often referred in the margin to another au- 
thor who has treated the same subject better or more fully, 
or in a different style, so as to afford additional informa- 
tion or new amusement. 

If the passage be transcribed andinsei*ted in the volume 
before him, the reader is able to consider it without the 
trouble of recurring to his library ; a pleasant circumstance, 
which saves both time and trouble, and which, I should 
think, cannot fail of being agreeable to the indolent stu- 
dent of modern times, who only reads on his sopha over 
his chocolate, or as he lolls in a carriage, or sits under the 
hands of the hair-dresser. 

It oflen happens that the quotations constitute the most 
valuable part of a book, and the reader may then rejoice 
that he has not spent his money and time in vain ; which, 
peradventure, he might have done, had the author insert- 
ed nothing but his own production. 

Though notes, quotations, and mottoes may be very 
easily selected and multiplied by means of indexes and 
dictionaries ; yet there is reason to conclude, that a writer 
who applies them properly, must have read, or be capa- 
bleof reading, the authors from whom they are borrowed ; 
and, in these times of universal authorship, \l \s!kOtt\e cotw 
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fort to a reader to know that his author is a little aoqiudiit- 
ed with ancient learning, and able to drink at the foiui* 
tains of philosophy. Ignorance may sometimes wear the 
mask of learning, but not constantly. A shrewd obtenr- 
er will discover it from the awkwardness of the wearer. 

The more numerous the ideas which a volume fumishei^ 
the more valuable it is to be considered ; as that garden or 
orchard is the best which abounds in the greatest pteBty 
and variety of fruits and flowers. Some of the fruits and 
flowers are indeed exotic ; but if the flowers are beautiful 
sweet-scented, and curious, and the fruit rich and high 
flavored, who can complain but the peevish and discon- 
tented? You entered the garden in expectation of the 
common productions of this climate, ana you are agrees^ 
bly surprised with the magnolia and the pine-apple. 

The art of cookery has often been used to illustrate the 
art of criticism : and though many may prder plain food, 
and say, 

pane egeo, jam pontificum potiore placentit. Htr. 

Plain bread, I want : than daintieit caket 
To me more acceptable j 

yet the majority will approve a rich cake, heightened 
and improved with ingreaients not necessary to constitute 
the substance of a cake, because, as the logicians say, 
they might be present or absent without the loss of the 
subject (adesse vel abesse sine subjecH interiiu;) but 
yet, who could with justice blame the cook for adding 
plams and sweetmeats Many have not a taste for such 
sweet things, it may be said ; but while the majority 
have, and while it is natural, .the cook must remain with- 
out censure. Let those who like it not, refuse it ; but let 
them not condemn the composition, when thar own want 
of taste is to blame. 

While mottoes and quotations are added with judg- 
ment, and in a limited length and number, they must be 
considered as valuable additions or pleasant ornaments; 
neither would I censure an author for mserting in his works 
curious and valuable passages which he has met with in 
his reading, any more than the traveller who adorns 
his house, his stair-case, or parlor, with the productions 
which he has collected in his voyages; they might indeed 
be spared; tiiey are not necessary, like the bed, the 
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chairs, and the tables^ but like paintings, they are orna- 
mental and amusing to the fancy, instructive to the un- 
derstanding, and, in some measure, prove the travellers 
authenticity. 

But while I approve of judicious mottoes and quotations, 
I must join in reprobating artful and pedantic v^riters, 
' tirho crowd their pages with Greek and Latin, merely to 
eacalt themselves in the eyes of tlie ignorant, and to gra- 
tify their vanity. The affectation and crafty accumulation 
ufseoond-hand sentences on one side, is no less contempti- 
ble than the pride of many superficial authors on the other, 
"who call themselves philosophers, but who scorn to light 
thdr tapers at the torches of the ancients ; who therefore 
write volumes without a single Latin or Greek word, con- 
fidently relying on the solidity and copiousnessof their 
own doctrines: Heroic souls m their own estimation ! 
Some, however, with a detracting voice, will whisper, 
that the true reason of their totally declining to quote 
Greek and Latin is, that they understand only their mo- 
ther tongue. 

Quotations have been often misapplied by sceptical and 
infidel writers for the most dishonorable purposes, to give 
weight and authority to falshood in the attack of the re- 
ceived religion. An historian, who has spoiled his book 
by endeavoring to explode Christianity, has been found 
guilty, by several ingenious answerers, of misquoting, 
misrepresenting, and mistranslating passages from ancient 
authcnrs, whom he endeavored to compel into his service 
as auxiliaries. But nothing is to be wondered at in one 
who admires Nero for generosity and humanity. 

Quotations can then only be objected to with reason 
when they exceed in length and number, when they mis- 
lead the reader by misapplication, when they are neither 
illustrative nor ornamental, but inserted solely from the mo- 
tive of pedantic ostentation, or some other sinister induce- 
ment. Objections to them arising from idleness, igno- 
rance, or caprice, deserve no notice. I'hcy are justified 
by reason, and by the example of tlie greatest authors. 

The English reader is usually <lcsirous to see Latin and 
Greek quotations translated. They often disappoint him ; 
because much of their beauty and force arises from the 
ori^nal language. Queen Caroline commanded Dr. 
John Clarke to translate the numcruus and 1i\v\e v^\\o\a.^\o\xs 
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in Wollaston's Religion of Nature; Le obeyed the 
Queen, and the quotations were murdered by royal au- 
thority. 

^ssasas^ms^sssssssssssssssssssmammmBseaaaaBsssam 

EVENING VI. 

ON THE PERSONALITY OF POETICAL SATIRISTf- 

MR. Pope has introduced a harmon]^ of verse which, 
however difficult to invent, is imitated with ease. 
The close of the sense in couplets, and the frequent anti- 
theses in the second line, are features so prominent that 
an artist of inferior skill, a mere /(tber imus, is al^le to 
copy them, and to preserve a very near resemblance. 

His translation of Homer isia treasury of splendid lan- 
guage ; and he who has sKidied it will not find himself at 
a loss for shining epithets adapted to every occasion. I 
detract not from his merit ; tor as the improver of En- 
glish versification, as the introducer of a bnlliant diction 
unknown before, he has justly obtained universal fame. 

But that which is laudable in him as the inventor, can* 
not entitle his mere imitators to any great applause. They 
may be called good versifiers and pretty poetasters, but 
they cannot rank with their master as a poet, or an origi- 
nal improver of versification. 

While they exercised tiieir imitative skill on subjects 
not at all injurious, they might obtain approbation for 
their excellence, and would certainly escape censure ; 
but the candid, the moderate, and impartial part of man- 
kind have lamented that they have stolen the graces of 
Pope's versification, to decorate and recommend a kind of 
satire, abounding in virulent and pereonal invective, of 
which the Dunciad afforded but too striking an example. 

Some works of this kind have been extolled in the high- 
est terms ; but the extravagant applause .was, in great 
measure, the ebullition of that unhappy propensity of the 
human mind which prompts it to rejoice in seeing elevat- 
ed merit degraded by defamation. Divest sucn poems 
of their personality, their local and temporary alhi- 
sions, and how small a portion will remain of real genius 
to recommend them ! they would not be read, notwith- 
*inding their glare of epithet, and their sonorous num- 
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bcrs. The wit is not substantial enough to support itself 
without personal invective. 

It is usual with tliese works to rise to universal fame im- 
mediately on publication ; to bask, like the ephemera, in 
the sunshine for a day, and then to fall into irretrievable 
obscurity. Sudden popularity is like a land flood, which 
rages for a short time, and then returns into its narrow 
channel lost in itsoiiginal insignificance. 

One of the principal arts of their writers is to seciu'e at- 
tention by seizing the topic of the hour, by filling their 
poems with the names of persons who are the subject of 
conversation at tlic moment, and by boldly surprizing 
their readers with attacks on characters the most respecta- 
ble. Of at least on persons who, from their important of- 
fices, provided they are tolerable decent, ought to be ex- 
ternally respected or exempted from virulent abuse and 
public obloquy. It is t!ie interest of the community that 
persons in high stations, whose example is powerful, and 
nhose authonty ought to carry weight among all the low- 
er ranks, should not be held out to the vulgar as objects of 
derbion unless they are flagrantly enormous. If they 
have common failings, or have been guilty of errors mere- 
ly human, a veil should be thrown over them, for the 
sake of decorum, and of that beautiful order in society, 
\ivhich conduces to a thousand beneficial purposes. 
* But a spirit of levelling high characters and rank is one 
of the distinguishing marks of the present times. Unfor- 
tunately for all that is decent, and honorable, and right, 
it has been found expedient that goverment, or the mi- 
Disters of govenmient, should be constantly embarrassed, 
whether right or wrong, by a public censure. The tools 
employed by the leaders of indiscriminate and irrational 
attacks are often such as are only fit for dirty work. Un- 
able to effect any more laudable purpose, they have some- 
times been incited to asperse all the temporary possess^ 
ors of office, and its consequent power, and emoluments, 
though confessedly meritorious. Not satisfied with at-* 
tacking the political persons, they have dared to go far- 
ther ; to enter into the privacies of family retirement for 
the sake of degrading honest men, and to spare neither 
age nor sex in divulging whatever envy and malice may 
have suggested. The poetical satirist has been called up- 
as a powerful auxiliary in conduct\T\^V.\\^ VcN^JKiw^^Vi-, 
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gine. Some read and are pleased witli verse, who would 
have overlooked the invective of humble prose. Good 
vei-sifiers have been found ready to engage in this service, 
and the most exalted persons m the kingdom hate bee^ 
cruelly liitched in a rhyme, and thrown out to the vulgar 
to be tossed about by the tongue of infamy. 

Every loyal subject, every gentleman, every conside- 
rate father of a family, every man of common humanity, 
is hurt at the cruel and opprobrious treatment which tfie 
King, justly deemed tJie very fountain of honor, has ex- 
f)erienced from the hands of rhyming satirists. Ebcclu- 
sively of all personal considerations, while this constitu- 
tion IS monarchical, the King should be honored for the 
sake of his oSice, and for the sake of the constitution. 

Great pretensbns to good humor, miilh, and gaiety, 
are made by personal satirists ; but the pretensions are a 
veil of gauze. It is easy to see, through the pellucid dis- 
guise, the snakes of envy, the horrid features of malice, 
the yellow tinge of jealousy, and the distortions of disap- 
pointment grinning with a Sardonic smile.* 

But as a veil is used, as diversion and pleasantry are pro- 
mised, and as detraction from illustrious merit is but too 
agreeable to most men, personal and satirical poems are 
read, and, like wasps, do much mischief m the short 
period of their existence. 

The pain they give to individuals who are thus burned 
with a caustic, yet are conscious of having given no pro- 
vocation, is enough to render the practice odious in the 
eyes of all who consider duly how much a feeling mind 
suffers on such occasions, and how little right a dark assas- 
sin can have to inflict a punishment without an offence ; 
and to bring a public accusation without coming forward to 
the public as the accuser. 

The practice is injurious to society, as it tends to dis- 
courage the growth of virtue and all honest attempts to be 
'distinguishedby merit. Such attempts of necessity ren- 
der a man conspicuous ; and he no sooner IxTomes so, 
than he is considered as a proper mark for scorn to shoot 

* Hie nigrs succus Caliginus, hsc est 
^rugo mera Uor. 

What the scripture call the GaU of Biiternessy seems to give Horace^ 
Idea completelj. 
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Sit, -^od for etrvy to asperse. A man may be afraid to ex- 
ert himself, when, every step he adrances, he is the more 
JQ danger of attracting notice, and, consequently, of be- 
eoming the mark at which the malevolent may tiend their 
■^ows, and shoot out their arrows, even bitter words. 

What a triumph to villainy, profligacy, and ignorance, 
when virtuous, innocent, and inoffensive characters are 
thus singled out for that satire which themselves only can 
deserve. 

This is a grievance which requires the interference of 
the legislature.* Exoostulation is in vain ; and even 
laws, which mip;ht reuress tt, will not be duly executed, 
in a country where some degree of licentiousness is un- 
fortunately considered as essential to the existence of civil 
liberty. 



, EVENING VII. 

ON MODERN SONGS SUNG AT PLACES OF PUBLIC 

DIVERSION. 

EVERY scholar knows that Bishop Lowth, in a solemn 
introduction to his Lectures on sacred Poetry, has 
inserted, in the very firet place, and as one of the most 
striking instances of the power of poetry, a Greek politi- 
cal ballad, which used to be sung by the Athenian liberty- 
boys at their festive symposia, and by the mob and the 
ballad-singers in the streets and alleys of that celebrated 
city. The Bishop, after citing it at full length, suggests, 
that if, after the memorable ides pf March, such a song 
had been given by the Tyrannicides of Rome to the com- 
mon p<x)pIetobe sung in the Suburra and "the Forum, it 
woulcl have been all over with the party and the tyranny 
of the Cajsars. This ballad (Harmodion Melos) wouldf, 
in the opinion of the Prelate, have done more than all the 
Philippics of Cicero ; and yet, though in Greek, it is 
not better than many an one sung in Cheapside in praise 
of Wilkes and liberty. It bears a considerable resem- 
blance to several popular songs written by such Poets as, 
Tom D'Urfey and George Alexander Stevens, whom 

* Vim dignam I«ge regi Mor* 

A ffTOflif ir/iich law should cuib. 

£ % 
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somefuttne lecturer inpoetrv mav call (attheBishq^doct 
ti^allistntusy thtf author of his uvorite vx^ ing^iioiii 
poets and extellent members of the stale.* 

That the Bishop thought proper to sdeet a^trivial bal* 
lad to shew the lorce of poetry^ when he was to treat 
of heaveiMii^>ired poetry, evinces that he deemed Im* 
lads capable of producing wonderful effects on the human 
hearts and therefore of jjreat coosequence, and worthy to 
be ranked with the sublimest strains and even with saotfl 
poetry. 

I imagine there must have been a favorite tune to these 
wordsy which is now lost past recovery ; Ibr among us m 
popular tune and popular words are generally united ; at 
least the words will seldom be long popular vrithout a fiir 
vorite tune. Words scarcely above nonsense have had m 
fine effect- when recommended by favorite sounds; Zdlieh 
huUero is an obvious instance, and many otbect niigfit be 
enumerated. Lord Wharton boasted that he rhymed the 
King out of the kingdom by it. Hearts of Oak are our 
Ships, Hearts of Oak are our Men, is as good a oompo* 
sition as that of the old Grecian with the hajrd name, and 
I dare say has contributed to animate many a poor crea- 
ture, whose'unhappy lot it was tobe food for pawder,^'''^ 
Hosier's Ghost, the Ficar of Bray, and j(^ ta greai Cm" 
sar, had great weight in the times in which they first ap- 
peared. 

But if political songs produce consequences so impor- 
tant, it is but reasonable to conclude, that bacchanalian 
and amorous songs have, in their way, aninfiuence simi- 
lar and no less powerful. 

'Music and poetry are. wonderfully efficacious on the 
mind when thev act separately ; but, when united, their 
power is more than doubled. They are, of necessity, unit- 
ed in songs, and the effect is usually increased by win^ 
cheerful conversation, and every species of con\dvial joy. 

I argue, then, that, if political songs have had such won- 
derful power as to 1^ on armies to conquest, and to de* 
throne kings ; those songs in which -the joys of love and 
wine are celebrated, must have done great execution in 
private life. It is fair, I think, to draw such an inference. 

* iRsenlosof poetas et valde bonoi dyes. 

Lcrwth dc Sacra Poe<. 
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I proceed to infer, that it is of great consequence to the 
cause oi temperance, and all other virtues, that the poetry 
of popular songs should be of a good tendency. For as 
songs may do great harm, so may tliey do great good, 
under proper regulation. 

Perhaps we have not improved in song-writing so much 
as in ot^er species of poetry ; for the old songs are still 
the best, if we judge by that infallible criterion. Popula- 
rity. 

But such is the love of novelty, that with a new tune 
there must be a new song ; and, unhappily, the compo- 
sers of the poetry are less excellent in their art, than the 
composers of the music. The music is often delightful, 
wliile the verse is merely rhyme, not only unaccompanied 
with reason, but destitute of fancy, harmony, and ele- 
gance. 

But they who can write neither good sense nor good 
poetry, can write licentiously, and give to their insipid 
jingle the high seasoning of indelicate double meanings, 
or even gross obscenity. 

If they descend not to this degradation, they yet re- 
present the passion of love in language, which, though 
mere common-place, renders it very difficult for ladies of 
delicacy to sing their songs without the blush of confusion. 
Nothing is, indeed, more common than to hear young la- 
dies say, " The tune is delightful, but the words are non- 
" sensical. We never mind the words, we only make use 
" of them to sing the tunc, without giving them a mo- 
" ment's attention." 

The effects of a song ought to arise conjunctly from the 
music and the poetry. If the words are considered as of 
no consequence and unworthy of attention, it is evident 
that much of the pleasure, perhaps half of it, is entirely 
lost to the singer and the hearer. But though the young 
lady may apologise for singing nonsense, or warm descrip- 
tions of passions which her delicacy must conceal, by say- 
ing she does not mind the words ; it may be doubted 
whethar it is possible to learn a song by memory, and 
sing it frequently in company, without giving the words 
a very considerable degree of attention. The ear often 
corrupts the heart by the intervention of the lyre. 

And I think it probable that indelicate songs have done 
almost as much harm by inflaming the imaglnatlow, ^^\nsv 
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* 

vfli aocl mtiiiwiital kttere. I do sat spaik «f ^Ms 

nly bdeodDtr*ftfciach are oartvnl v aever fMUMUmfip 
I theyoungtedyr I— |pi.h(y! ; outltpeakaf^ttMe 
^btcli come out cveryicaion ■^tiMi.fanlphrifffd pii>MS».at' 
public amineroeut The music VchiiiMSi and ' tibe 
iMrds are usually wdl adapted to the nixM^'Mkilm ' 
those places, but not always so wdl to the pkxkt, 
drawing-room, and ladies Ubniry. / 

I' propose to the musical lamfs, or rather to the 
tie masters, that whenever a iboli^ or improper iODg is 
set to a pleasing and excellent tune, they wookl MeksoBK 
poetical composition of similar metre, and of eslablislied 
reputation, which may be sung to the taine .titne,- with- 
out any inconvenience, but on the contnur with gileat 
advantage, to the tune, to the moi^s, to tne taste ; and 
with an addition to the pleasure of all young person* who 
are educated with case and delicacy. 

Where young ladies have a ^ pbetical. talent, whidi it 
common in this age, I should think they cooMiMl oab> 
ploy it more agreeably and usefully, than in writing new 
words to tunes which are accompanied with such as they 
cannot but disapprove. It would be an additional plea- 
sure to the hearers to have, at the same time, a^ specimen 
of the fair performer's skill both in music and in poetry. 

I cannot dismiss the subject without expressinga mh 
that the composers of fashionable songs would take care, 
for their own sake, that the poetry should be at least 
inoffensive ; for there are many most pleasing pieces 
of music rejected by respectable families, and con* 
sequer.tly soon lost in obscurity, because the words are- 
such as cannot be sung without causing some degree of 
pain or exciting a blush. This is not indeed a licentious 
ase in theatrical amusements, nor in song-writing, compaiw 
ed witli the reign of the second Charles : but still tms 
is a disguised indecency which prevails in both, bmA 
which is probably the more injuiious, as the poiioned pill 
is gilded » and as the dagger is bVaided with a wreath of 
myrtle. 

But, exclusively of moral considerations, every man of 
taste must wish to see good poetry united with £^9od 
music. 

The best* poets of antiquity wrote the most popular 

* Poets aielici et ifricU 
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songs. Most of the odes of Horace are love or drinking 
songs. Anacreou has gained immortality by songs alone. 
Sappho was a song writer. Even great statesmen, as, 
for instance, Solon, wrote songs for political purposes 
with great success. 

Many of our best poets also who have obtaindd the 
rank of bnglish classics, wrote songs ; but who writes for 
Vauxhall ? The best writers of the age need not think it 
a degrading condescension, when they consider the dig- 
nity of music and poetry, antl how widely their eft'ticts 
are dilTused into this musical age and country. 



EVENING VIII. 

Omei ea TChefflentias quam fortasse sentis. Amori nostro phisculam 
ctiam qaio concedat Veritas, largiare. 

Add a Kttle more embellishment than you perhaps think strictly due. 
Betfow a litUe more upon your friendsiiip for me ilian rigid truth wou4d 
aOov Cic, Epist. 1 iMCceius, 



daicquid Grxcia mendax 
Aodetin historia 

Her bold untruths in History's page 
Romancing Greece unfolds Hor. 

IF you have been an ocular witness to an affray, a 
fire, or any occurrence in the street, and you see an 
accountof it in all the newspapers next morning, though 
they should all preleiid to accuracy and minuteness, 
you would find them all vary in some particular* from 
each other, and from the truth,* yet without tlie least de- 
sign to contradictor to deceive ; but dilferent reporters of 
the same facts saw tliem at uKTerent times, or in different 
lights, with various degrees of attention, asd reported 
them with various degrees of fidelity, according to the 
Tariety in their powers of memory, or their talents for 
description. 

In explaining the customs and describing places, which 
they have never seen, there is every reason to believe that 
most of the historians are unintentionally deceitful. It is 
seldom that neighboring nations can know with accu\"Ae>f 
each other's most famiiiar actions^ sports, d'iveTs\oT\%, ^w\ 
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places of resort, by written accounts or oral description. 
Nothing but ocular observation can secure exactness. I 
was lately much diverted with an article fronii the great 
French Encyclopedic, quoted in the notes to Mr. Ma- 
son's EngUsh Garden. The word to be explained is bowl- 
ing-green j spelt by the lexicographers Boulingrin, ** Bou- 
Jingrinis a species of parterre,** say tliey, " composed oi 
pieces of divided turf, with borders sloping (en ^lacis,^ 
and evergreens at the corners and other parts of it. It u 
mowed four times a-year to make the turf finer. The in- 
vention of this kind of parterre comes from England, as 
also its name, which is derived from hoiile round, and 
grin, fine grass or turf. Boulirigrins are either simple Oi 
compound ; the simple are ail tuif without ornament ; 
the compound are cut into compartments of turf, em- 
broidered with knots, mixt with little paths, borders ol 
flowers, yew-trees, and flowering shrubs. Sand alsod 
different colors contributes greatly to their value.*' 

Such is the French description of a Bowling-green sane* 
tioned by the great Encyclopedie. 

The celebrated Mr. SoroierCy furnishes the following 
materials for an ecclesiastical historian of England, in his 
famous book of travels among us. He says, *' that our 
chief clergymen, who have pluralities of benefices, make 
their grooms their curates ; that our bishops horribly abuse 
thdr jurisdiction in their ex-communications and imposi- 
tions ; that they are so hauglity, that none of the inferior 
priests dare to speak to them ; that they rob the church, 
by letting its leasei; for thirty years, gettmg all the money 
into their own pockets, and teavittg only a small revenue 
to their successors ; and that England is a country where 
no man is afraid of committing simony.** 

It would be difficult to obtain an exact history of the 
events of yesterday ; how much more of those which 
happened a hundred or a thousand years ago, and in times 
wjien the art of manual writing was not common, ainl 
men were prone to transmit to posterity by tradition, 
the dreams of the night, and the imaginations of their 
idle hours, as real and authentic history. 

Those who wTote in the earlier periods, finding a dearth 

of materials, from the deficvcnc;^ oi vjtvvVsiv ducumeo^ 

nought in the powers o[ uweTvWou vi\\^V>L\v«^ c^^oS^ til 

^licfin the archives of their couxvU^. tw\wK>>k ^^W 
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made, and it was to be entertaining. The terra incog' 
mte was therefore supplied with woods and mountains ac- 
oordins to the will of the geographer. Hence the sto- 
ries of Pygmies and Cranes, Gynocephali, Astromori, 
Uippopodes, Phannisii, and Troglodytx. 

Heredotus one of the earliest historians, writes a ro- 
mance under the name of history, almost as fictitious as 
IXmi Quixote de la AJancha, but not nearly so ingenious 
or entertaining ; yet he is called the Father of History. 
He might as justly be called the Father of Lies. The 
Chaldxaii history of Berosus, and the Egyptian history 
of Manetho, are deemed but the forgeries ot Annius and 
Viterbo. Sanchoniathon*s Phoenician history is equally 
destitute of credit, if there is any confidence to be placed 
in the opinions of Scaliger and Dodwell. 

1 hits the vef y foundations, on which the splendid fabric 
of history is to be erected are destitute of solidity. But 
they are usually strong enough to support the superstruc- 
ture ; which is too often but a paper building, a house of 
cards, pretty and diverting to look at, but of little use and 
value, when the entertainment it affords is deducted. 

It would be a just description of the greater part of his- 
tories, to say of them, that they are historical romances, 
founded sometimes on fact, but capriciously related accor- 
ding to the historian's prejudices, party, or misrepresenta- 
tion, and fantastically embellished by the false colors of 
poeby and rhetoric. 

Writers of history are oflen in a dependent state, and 
are ready to conceal, or palliate, or exaggerate any cir- 
cumstance or transaction, according to the wishes of a par- 
ty, a powerful nobleman, or a king. The learned pate 
iucks to the wealth/ fool, and the pen of history is often 
guided by an illiterate despot. 

The histories written by ditTerent pei-sons of different 
parties are known to represent the very same things and 
persons as laudable and execrable, godlike and diabolical 
at the same time. 

There is a well-known historical instance of partiality re- 
corded by Polybius, who was himself also extremely par- 
tial Fabius and Philinus wrote the history of the runic 
W; Fabius a Roman, and Philinus a Carthaginian. The 
Koman extolled his countrymen, and blamed the Cartha- 
ginians in every thing. The Cartliaginiaii llvrc^ aVV Ux't^ 
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errors and defects on the Romans, and triumphed in the 
superiority of Punic valor, wisdom, and generosity. To 
whom was credit due? Certainly to neither; and have we 
no iiiodcru Fabii and Philini? Let us read the gazettes of 
dilVerenl nations in a state of war. 

When 1 am de^iirous of knowing real facts stript of fid- 
lacity, I look for them in some chronological table; but I 
read not a popular history. I peruse a popular history, on- 
ly wlien I am desirous of being entertained by compositkHi, 
by the charms of style, elocjuence, and poetical painting; 
or of being amused with observing the influence of party, 
or religious prejudice, on the mind of the writer and his 
admirers. 1 he real facts are the clay which the popular 
historian, like a modeller, forms into various shapes, ac- 
cording to his own taste and inclination, some to honor 
and some to dishonor. To some of it he gives great beau- 
ty not its own ; some he throws away wantonly or artfully, 
and the rest he shapes into vulgar utensils ; or models them 
into the deformity of caricature. It is a pleasing pastime 
to view his work ; and men of taste and imagination are 
much delighted with his ingenuity. Weak and inexperi- 
enced persons believe him implicitly ; others find real truth 
iu him nearly in the same proportion as silver is found in a 
great mass of lead, or pearls in oyster-shells. 

So little credit is to be given to historians, even in the 
recital of facts of public notoriety ! how much less to their 
delineation of characters, and descriptions of motives for 
actions, secret counsels, and designs, to which none w^as 
a witness but the bosom which entertained them? Yet 
many historians kindly communicate all. You would 
tiiink them of the privy council of all nations ; that they 
possessed the attribute of omniscience, though their intel- 
ligence never came from a higher source than an old- wo- 
man's tale. 

Your true, classical historian never feels any difficul- 
ties for want of matter. When he iindsit not, he makes 
it. He is a poet in prose. I scarcely need mention those 
fine speeches in the very best ancient historians, not one 
syllable of which, except in a very few instances, was 
ever uttered by the personage to whom it is attributed. 
']>ulh gives a faint outline ; the historian adds shades and 
colors, draj)ery, action, and expression. lie lays on the 
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red, the orange, the yellow, the blue, the purple, the 
violet, the black and the white.* 

Some writers in their attack of Christianity have relied 
greatly on the representations of historians whose charac- 
ters were remarkably bad both as men and as writers ; 
who also labored under the general imputation of misre- 
presenting truth, like every other histonographer. What- 
ever such writers And against the Christian cause in the 
most contemptible historians, tliey bring in triumph, and 
are ready to sing the song of victory, or cry outf eureka 
with Archimedes. But with all their pretensions to phi- 
k>sophy, they act most un philosophically in giving im- 
plicit credit to wretched annalists, paltry tools of paltry 
princes, who are known to have fabricated a great part of 
tlieir stories ; and who, when they spoke against Chris- 
tianity, saw it with the eyes of prejudiced heathens, or 
envious sophists, too proud to behold with patience a sect 
flourishing on the ruins of their own fame and dominion. 

But it will be asked, whether what I have said against 
the credibility of history in general, may not be applied 
to the evangelical history. I answer that perhaps ik 
might, if the credibility of that history did not chiefly 
depend on it5 internal evidence. I never yet saw any 
external evidence of it which might not admit of con- 
troversy ; but the internal proofs have a counterpart in 
every man's bosom, who will faithfully search for it, 
which gives it incontestable confirmation. The Evange- 
lists and A|x>stles were fallible men like other historians ; 
but the Spirit of God, which operated on them, and now 
opentes on al'. true Ciiristians, teaches the humble in- 
quirer to And truth there, and there only, in a state of 
perfect purity. We may amuse ourselves with tinsel 
and paste in mere human compositions ; but gold and jew- 
els art* to be dug for in that mine ; and happy they who 
know how to value them. 

[ will cite one strong internal evidence of the Gospel 
History from the preliminary observations of Macknight's 
Ilarniuny. 

* Grarcis historiis plerumque poetics similis est licentia. (Ittintitian, 

The licence assumrfl by the Greek hiatc.ians, resembles tbc licence 6t 
iwtry, 

4- ] have made a diKvxrrf. 
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*' It isremarkakley that through the whole of their hiS' 
tories, the Evangelists have not passed one encomium up- 
on Jesus, or upon any of his friends, nor thrown out one re- 
flection against his enemies ; although much of both kinds 
might have been, and no doubt would have been done 
by them, had they been covemed either by a spirit of im- 
posture or enthusiasm. Christ's life is not praised in the 
gospel, his death is not lamented, h'ls friends are not 
commended, his enemies are not reproached, nor even 
blamed ; but every tiling is told naked and unadorned, 
just as it happened ; and all who read are left to judge, and 
make reflections for themselves; a manner of writing 
which the historians never would have fallen into, had not 
their minds been under the guidance of the most sober 
reason, and deeply impressed with tlie dignity, impor- 
tance, and truth o( tlieir subject." 

Tiiere is then no histor)r in the world so artless as the 
evangelical, and none which, from its manner^ has so 
great an appearance of veracity. 

But though this is not admitted for a moment by the 
sceptical writer; yet, at the same time, every passage 
against Christianity in ancient historians, however suspi- 
cious their character, is triuinphanllY cited by him as a 
full, a strong, and unanswerable eviaence in favor of in- 
fidelity. 



EVENING IX. 

Cui non sit publics vena, 

etui nihil expositum soleat deducere, faec kjui 

Communi feriat carmen^triviale mooeta. Juv. 

Stale hackney'd jokes shall be no longer borne 
Like wortiiless half-pence by the vulgar worn. 

THE common coin which is constantly in circulation 
among the lowest of the people, usually contracts a 
degree of filth, which renders it contemptible to the gen- 
teeler and richer orders, many of whom never toucli it 
with their hands, or suffer it to enter their pockets, from a 
iear of defilement. 

There is also a common sort of wit, which, from con- 
^Dt use in the mouths of the vulgar, is become pollut- 
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«(1. It is indeed, in its trite state, fit for none but the 
vulgar, and ought, like dirty halfpence and farthings^ to 
be chiefly confined to their intercourse. 

The Vit I mean, I distinguish by the name of Com- 
mon-place Wit. It might nave been sheer wit in the 
days of our grandfathers ; but is now, from an alteration in 
manners and customs, either no longer founded on truth 
and real life or has quite lost the grace of novelty.* It is 
as obsolete as fardingales, ruffs, and square-toed shoes. It 
is worn out, ({uite threadbare, and ought to be consigned 
to Monmouth-street, and Rosemary-lane. 

One of the most common topics of common-place wit, 
IS a jocularity on the lord-mayor and aldermen of Lon- 
don, as great eaters, particularly of custard. It might 
be true formerly that they were addicted to gluttony, and 
it mav be true now that some among them, like other 
men, liave set up an idol in their belly. But gluttony i^ 
not now sufficiently confined to them to justify llie perpe- 
tual and exclusive jokes on their gormandizmg, as it it 
were their peculiar and inseparable characteristic. Gen- 
tlemen of echication and patrimonial fortune liave often 
been elected into the court of aldermen ; and there is na 
more reason to suppose them fonder of eating when be- 
come magistrates, than when they continued in a private 
station. In general there is a refinement in the present 
age which does not allow men of rank and fortune to place 
their enjoyment in feeding to excess, though it may teach 
them to indulge the more agreeable luxury of eating 
with an elegance of palate. 

r have known aldermen of singular abstemiousness, 
who would sit at tables covered with every dainty, and 
eat moderately of the plainest food ; while hungry would- 
he-^vits, who were accidentally invited, indulged in ex- 
cessive gluttony. Yet the xvoutd-be-wits used (\> laui^h 
with a grin of sclf-a)mplaccncy at their entertainers, (as 
soon as they were recovered of their own cropsicknes':) 
for giving what tiiey were pleased to call au aldcrmanic 
feast. 

The common council and the city companies are £tand- 

• Respire exemplar vitoe morumque jubebo 
Doctuin imitatorem • Her. 

Let imitators truly leam'd and wise 
Jaspcct the living manners as they i\tc. 
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ing topics of jcKularity, on account of their atchicT- 
mcnts uith th? knife and fork. As it unavoidably hap- 
})ens that sonio among them areuf low and vulgar habits, 
and o( mean minds, as well as of mean orisin, a few may 
Im! obstTvcd to com{x:nsatc the poorness of their own ta- 
bles, by gormandizing at a public feast, where dainties 
are presented which they never tasted before, or where 
the flavor of every dish is heightened by that fiReseasoner 
to their palates, a consciousness that it comes free of cost. 
This, I say, may be the case in a few instances ; but they 
are not strikingcnough to justify an everlasting repetition 
of jokes on the worthy iivcrymen and c^ommon council of 
the city of London. 

Even if the jokes are well founded, we have now had 
enough of them, and let not ui be overfed in one way, 
while we arc ridiculing excess of food in another. 

But not only the lord-mayor, aldermen, eonimon-coun- 
cil, and livery, but all the natives, and all the inhabitants 
of London, supply the witlings with a perennial fountain 
of jocularity, under the appellation of Cockneys. Your 
true Cockney,, one who was never out of the sound of 
Bow bell, is uncoimncn in the present age. No persons 
ramble more than the citizens, to Ikith, Tunbridge, 
Brighthelmstone, Margate, and all other places of fashion- 
able resort Perhaps it would be better if there were more 
real Cockneys. Trade would be better minded, there 
would be less folly, extravagance, and ruin, and the Ga- 
zette would not be so crowded with advertisements. But 
the Cockney was selected as an object of ridicule s«me 
hundred years ago ; and so he must continue, or else the 
haberdasliers of small wit, and retailers of old jokes, 
must become bankrupts for want of stock in trade. 

Tlie professions, indeed, will supply them with many 
articles \:\ their way, ready cut and driwl. 

The clergyman, in the ideas of those humorists, is no 
less fond of good eating and drinking than the alderman ; 
and why should he be ? since lx)th of them are only 
on a level with the rest of mankind in this species of en- 
joyment, which is natural and necessary, and which with 
respect to guilt or innocence, may be ileemetl a matter of 
indilTerence. 1 imagine that thf/idea of clergymen's eat- 
ing to excess might arise from the ancient custom of kee|>- 
ing chaplains at the table of great men, where they fared 
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sumptuously every day, and, perhaps, seemed highly 
delighted, though even then it was expected of them, 
that they should retire, as soon as the dessert appeared. 
But if the joke on the parsons was once a gdoa one. It 
has now lost all its goodness, because it is stale. The par- 
sons, after all, may console themselves, if the jokers can 
say no worse of them than that they love pudding. A 

{>iece of solid pudding, it must be owned, is in itself a 
ar better thing than such witticism, such salt as has lost 
its savor. 

Those jokes on the clerical profession which relate to 
formal dress, great wigs, grave faces, and long sermons^ 
are now totally unsupported by the manners and fashions 
which prevail at present in the ecclesiastical world. The 
race o( formal Spintexts and solemn Saygraces is nearly 
extinct. 

The lawyers afford an abundance of ready-made jokes 
for little wits ; but the jokes are so old that they cease to 
please, except among the witty fraternity, or among the 
vulgar. 

The profession of physic is, perhaps, the richest mine 
of wit, which the witlings are able to find. Tye-wig and 
gold-headed canes are inexhaustibe ; but the physicians 
of the present day wear neither. There is the misfor- 
tune. The barren joker procures all his stock from the 
old stores of deceased witlings of the last century ; mere 
rubbish and lumber, which would be thrown away, if it 
were not bought up and retailed by those second-hand 
dealers in cast-off trumpery. 

The sects, as well as the professions, suggest a great 
deal of common-place jocularity. Presbyterians and 
Quakers supply a delectable sort of wit, which comes at 
an easy rate, being attended with no expence of thought 
nor laoor of invention. "But the Presbyterian and QuaEer 
of the last century resembled those of the present but lit- 
tle ; and the shaft of ridicule, which might have adhered 
to some of them, would now, in most cases, recoil on 
the assailant. 

National prejudices are another copious fountain of pet- 
ty wit. A Welshman is no sooner mentioned in the society 
of jokers, than goats, leeks, and red herrings occur to 
his polite imagination. A Scotchman brings to mind the 
Scotch fiddle, famine^ oat-meal, whlskev, barrow V\w\. 

f2 
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and want of trees ; an Irishman, potatoes, blunders, 
bulls: a Frenchman, soup meagre, wooden shoes, rut- 
fies without shirts, cowardice : an Englishman, roast 
beef, honor, honesty, courage, riches, every thing glo- 
rious and desirable under tlie sun. 

Many of tliese vulgar characteristics might originally 
have some foundation in truth ; but when the )»ame dish 
is served u|| with-tbe same sauce from age to age, who 
can wonder if the appetite for it should tail? 

And now I mention dishes, what a feast of ready-drcs^ 
ted wit does a dinner supply } Suppose it a calf s head ; 
then, pray do you want brains? You have tongue enough 
alr^dy. A hare suggests the witty idea of being hare* 
brained ; a goose is as full of jokes as of sage and onion. 
The land cSf Ham abounds with salt, and I wish there 
were a ^ain of the true Attic in it. If you want sauce, 
you are informed that you are saucy enough already.* 

In harmless converse, many levities and follies which 
arise from an ebullition of good spirits, and are accompa- 
nied with ^ood humor, are not only pardonable, but 
useful, as they co^itribute to pass a vacant hour with a 
charming gaiety of lieart. But in composition, all com- 
mon-place wit is insufferable ; and yet he who is acquaint- 
ed with the dramatic writings of the age will recollect, 
that many comedies, and more farces, depend upon no* 
thing else for their power of affording entertainment. 
The drolleiy of comic actors causes them to keep their 
place on the stage ; otherwise it would be impossible to 
sit at them without yawning or hissins. It would not be 
difficult to mention both poems and prosaic pieces of a 
^rt of humor, founded entirely on ridicule of the citi- 
zen, the clergyman, the lawyer, the doctor, the Pres- 
byterian, the Quaker, the Welshman, the Scotchman, 
the Irishman, the Frenchman, ajid not displaying one 
idea which is not to be numi>ered in the list of common 
places The humor, in its day, was perhaps good ; but 
it is time to relinquish it when it is grown threadbare ; 
and [ advise all zvould-be-xvits, who have no other stock 
in hand but such as I have described, to get rid of their 
lumber immediately, and set up with as good a capital as 
they can raise, of common seuse ; recollecting the pro- 
verb, that an ounce of good sense is woilh a pound of 

* Vide Swift's Potite CoOTersiUfB. 
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wit. I will add, that common sense will not only be a 
more useful, but a more agreeable qualification ; for to 
people of judgment, nothing is more disgusrting than the 
importunate and impertinent vivacity of a pctiilent re- 
tailer of stale, threadbare, old-fashioned wit and humor. 



EVENING X. 
GORGo^f, icoir, et amazok ! 

Propria quae Marihus, 

THE Spectator interfered very much in the (inundu9 
miiliebris) woman's world. I do no know wht^ther 
he did not condebcend too far, in meddling with the atiairs 
of the toilette, considering that he was capable Of enlarg- 
ing on subjects of a kind so much sublimer and more im- 
portant DUt irifliiig as dress is, he recollected what Ho- 
race says concerning the tendency of trifles to lead to se- 
rious evils, and gave it a very considerable share of his 
attention. 

The ladies in his day were not so great readers as in the 
present ; and I always consider his making them and their 
dress so frequently the subject of his lucubrations, an in* 
nocent stratagem to draw their attention lo his book, and 
tliui to allure them to the noblest speculations on subjects 
moral and divine. 

But if he really thought the dress of the ladies of great 
importance, and had lived in the present age, a great part 
of his papers must have been devoted to tiie subject. 

1 think it is easy- to collect, from what he has written, 
that he would have highly disapproved tiie ma^jculinc 
dnf^for which theladies in our times have displayed a sin- 
gular predilection. 

I'here is something so lovely in feminine softness and de- 
licacy, when free from affectation, and not caused by sick- 
ness or infirmity, that they who endeavor to liide those at- 
tractive qualities, by assuming the air and dress of a man, 
must be considered as ignoranily defeating their own inten- 
tions to please. Taste reiiuires a congruity between the in- 
ternal character and external appearance. The imagina- 
tion will iuvoluntaril V form to itself an idea of sucU a o^t- 
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respondeiice : and the lady who appear^ in a manly dres 
will at first sight siggest the apprehension of a deficiency 
of female gentleness and grace. This first idea may be 
8U|>erseded by any one who takes time to consider, tluit 
the dress is not, perhaps, the consequence of choice, but 
merely an innocent compliance with a temporary fashion. 
Yet as first ideas are in general of great consequence, and 
not always corrected by second, I should thinic it wise in 
the female world to take care that their dress, which they 
evidently study with an intention to render them^lvcs a- 
greeable, should not convey a forbidding idea to the most 
superficial observer. 

Silks, linens, cottons, gauzes, and all the stock of the 
milliner and haberdasher, which 1 forbear to name, lest I 
should only display my ignorance, have a beauty, a deli« 
cacy, and a softness, characteristic of those whom they 
were designed to embellish. Rut broad cloth displays a 
strength and roughness, which is of a piece with the man* 
ly character. Notwithstanding this evident truth, nothing 
is more common in the present age, than to behold ladies 
of the utmost eleeance dressed in broad cloth externally 
from top to toe. 1 do not censure the riding-dress, whicn 
pleads convenience in palliation of its masculine appear- 
ance : but the riding-dress is lately become both the walk- 
ing-dress and the domestic dress. The habit has introduc- 
**.ci the great coat, the sourtout, in which a lady, buttoned up 
w it li broad metal button'^*, appears much like the footman 
bohind her carriage; and, indeed, wiicn she drives her 
husband or her lover in his pliaeton, she might very easily 
be mistaken at a distance for his coachman. 

" Rut it is a charming, warm, and comfortable dress^ 
aiul if the lady and her husband or lovo.* like it, pray what 
riftht lias any body to object to it ?" 

I biMieve it may admit of a doubt whether the men, in 
j^onrral, are pleased with it, any otherwise than as it is the 
(a^hion ; and a^ they wish their ladies to be in the fashion, 
like th«»ir coats and carriages, their houses and their chat- 
tels. There may indeed be a sort of men who have given 
up their own manly character, and who yet think there 
should be a certain quantity of it somewhere in the family, 
anil so are not displeased to see it in their partners ; but the 
generality of men, wiiatever they may assert in polite sHb- 
mission to their ladies, are naturally aUachcd to them fo^ 
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female graces, and must disapprove in their hearts the least 
assumption of the masculine cliaracter. 

However, let the broad cloth be coniined to the use of 
travelling or going out of dooi-s ; 1 will only contend that 
it should not be worn at the fire-side. God and nature have 
made the sexes distinct for wise purposes, and let not the 
taylor cxinfound their appearance. Convenience and 
ft'armth may plead f<v the masculine dress on the journey, 
but that plea loses its force in tite domestic circle. 

Is there not reason to apprehend that the habitual dress 
has an influence on the manners ? Is it not likely that she 
wiio constantly assumes a manlv appearance, and a rough- 
nessuf garb, should li.ke\vise display something similar in 
her behavior? And may not her behavior gradually injure 
her disposition ; so that in time she will not only appear less 
amiable^ ^ut may be so? 1 express myself interrogatively 
and dubiously^ leaving' the answers to l>c made by thoic 
who, when they seriously consider, are the best able to 
decide on points like these. 

Ai^er all, I am far from certain that dress is of so much 
consequence as the SjKJctator seems to consider it. It is 
indubitable that there ate exr .:llent and most amiable wo- 
men, who follow the fashion in dress wherever she leads, 
without any apparent e\ il. Good sense, perhaps, may pre* 
vent consequences which would otherwise arise ; but a mere 
aping folly in lower ranks and with luv/cr understandings 
may sufier from things which in themselves api>ear inno* 
cent or indifferent. 

Much of t!ie severity on singular dress or new fashions, 
to ^^/lich our eyes have never been iucuslomed, arises from 
narrowness of thinking, and from prejuclice. So long as 
dress answers the purpose of a decc^nt cover-ing, and a warm 
cloliiing, the ornament of it miiy be safely left, 1 think, 
to the discretion of the female Aoaror. 

Persons in high life, urged by the impulse of that pride 
which is as strong in low life as in high, will be continually 
endeavoring to distinguish themselves by external appear- 
ance. Those on the next step, quite down to the bottom of 
the ladder, will always be assuming the appearance of those 
alx)ve them. Fancy' and invention are put to the rack to 
find out new marks'unattainablc, if ^wssiblc, by the subor- 
dinate classes ; and nothing keep:- them so long distinguish- 
ed as something very oiitre, and ap^wrontl^' u^^^'^ ^w\ ^^s* 
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surd . Tliis ;iccouut$ for very strange deviations from beau- 
tiful simplicity. 

The deviations, however, encourage trade, and amuse 
those who have little to do. Let not the satirist therefore 
vent his spleen on the ladies* dre^, provided they do not 
confound thediderent distinctions of sex b^ assuming the 
dress of men. I would forbid, by censorial authority, if 
i had it, all beaver hats and broad cloth, except to such 
venerable matrons as time has honored with a beard. 

How much is continually said on the subject of head- 
dresses ! It is unfair in men, except friseurs, to interfere in 
that province. The moit elegant women, in the most 
classical times, adorned their heads with ornaments, 
which raised them so high as to leave it matter of doubt 
whether the head was a part of the body, or the body a 

Sart of the head. The uressipg of the hair is Called by a 
toman poet, the Building of a head; and the English 
ladies have scarcely yet equalled the Roman edifices, tha 
the painters of caricature iiave been outrageously severe 
upon them. 

Moralists may certainly find better employment than 
that of censuring modes of ornaiUent, which are the na- 
tural eflRxts Q^ female instinct ; if the old Grecian's defini- 
tion of a woman, of which tlie Spectator is so fond, be a 
just one, tiiat she is an animal delighting in finery. 



EVENING XL 

ON THE CHARACTER OF DOCTOR JOHNSON AMD 
THE ABUSE OF BIOGRAPHV. 

THE illustrious cliaracter of Pierre de Cocneille, the 
popular dramatic poet of France, induced those who 
approached liim to expect something in his manners, ad- 
<lress, and conversation above the common level. They 
■were disappointed ; and, in a thousand similar instances, 
u similar disappointment has taken place. 

'llie friends ot' Corneille, as was natural enough, were 

uneasy at fmdin:? people express their disappointment after 

an interview with him. 'I hey wished him to appear as 

Respectable when^iear as when at a distance ; in a personal 
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intimacVf as in the regions of fame. They, took Ihe li- 
berty of mentioning to him his defects, his awkward ad- 
dress, his ungentleman-4ike behavior. Corneille heard the 
enumeration of his faults with great patience ; and, when 
it was concluded, said, with a smile, and with a just con- 
fidence in himself: " All this may be very true ; but, not- 
withstanding all this,I am still Pierre ds Corneille.** 

The numberiess defects, infirmities, faults, and disagree- 
able qualities, which the friends of Dr. Johnson nave 
brought to public light, were chiefly what, in less conspi- 
cuous men, would be passed over as foibles, or excused as 
mere peccadillos; and however his enemies may triumph 
in the exposure, I think he might, if he were alive, imi- 
tate C<imeille and say : '< Notwithstanding all this, I am 
still Samuel Johnson.'^ 

Few men could stand so fiery a trial as he has done. 
His ^Id has been put into the furnace, and, considering 
the violence of the fire, and the frequent repetition of the 

grocess, the quantity of dross and alloy is inconsidera- 
le. Let him be considered not absolutely but compara- 
tively : and let those who are disgusted with him, ask 
themselves, whether their own characters, or those they 
most admire, would not exnibit some deformity, if they 
were to be analysed with a minute and anxious curiosity. 
The private conversation of Johnson, the caprice of 
momentary ill-humor, the weakness of disease, the com- 
mon infirmities of human nature, have been presented to 
the public, without those alleviating circumstances which 
probably attended them. And where is the man that has 
not foibles, weaknesses, follies, and defects of some 
kind ? And where is the liian that has greater virtues, 
greater abilities, more useful labors, to put into the oppo- 
site scale against his defects than Dr. Johnson ? 

Biography is every day descending from its dignity. 
Inst^ of an instructive recital, it is becoming an instru* 
ment to the mere gratification of an impertinent, not to 
say a malignant, curiosity. There are certain foibles and 
weaknesses, which should be shut up in the coffin with 
the poor reliques of fallen humanity. Wherever the 
greater part of a character is shining, the few blemishes 
should be covered with the pall. 

I am apprehensive that the custom of exposing the 
nakedness of eminent men to every eye, will have an un- 
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favorable influence on virtue, it may teach men to fear 
celebrity ; aiid» by extinguishing the desire of fame and 
posthumous glory, destroy one powerful motive to ex- 
cellence. 

- I think there is reason to fear lest the moral v^ritings of 
Johnson should lose something of their effect by this un- 
fortunate degradation. To prevent so mischievous a con- 
sequence of i^is friends communications, I wish his readers 
to consider the old saying, that no man is xiise at ail 
times ; and to peilcct that reason and argument do not 
lose any thing of their value from the errors and foibles 
of a writer's conduct. Let them also remember the old 
<»mplaint, that many see and approve the better part, 
while from the violence of passion they pursue the worse. 

Is it to be believed that the greatest men in all history, 
would have appeared almost uniformly cpeat, if the taste 
of their a^, and the communicative disposition of their 
intimate triends had published their private conversation, 
the secrets of their closets and of their chambers. 
• It was usual to write the lives of great men con amort ^ 
with aftection for then), and there ran a vein of panugy- 
ric with the narrative. Writer and reader agreed in lov- 
ing the character, and the reader's love was increased and 
confirmed by the writer's rei^rcsentation. An ardor of 
imitation was thus excited, and the hero of the story 
placed, without one dissenting voice, in some honorable 
nich in the temple of Fame. But this biographical ana- 
tomv, in minutely dissect! n 55 parts, dc^trojs the beauty 
of the whole ; just as in cutting up the most comely bo- 
dy, many loathsome objects are presented to the eye, 
and the beautiful form is utterly disfigured. 

It is said indeed tiiat not only tnith, but the whole tmth, 
should be published and left naked for the contemplation 
of mankincl ; for as the anatomy of the body contributes to 
the benefit of human nature, by promoting medical and 
chirurgical knowledge ; so the aissection of characters 
tends to the developemcnt of error, which, by being thus 
exposed, may be avoided. 

From such an exposure some advantage may be deriv- 
ed to the philosopher ; but I fear little to the multitude. I 
am rather induced to believe, that the abasement of 
great characters, and the exposure of defect, prevents 
the salutary oi>eration of their good example, and of their 
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writings. The common reader seldom makes refined 
and pmlosophical observation. But he says, if such men, so 
learaed, so great, so celebrated, were guilty of this failing, 
or mnarkable for that misconduct, how can ;I attempt, 
with hope of success, to avoid it ? He gives up the con- 
test, and shelters his surrender under the name and au- 
thority of the defunct philosopher, whom he once admir- 
ed, and while he adnured, endeavored to imitate. 

I think it was Mgypt in which a tribunal was establish- 
ed to sh in judgment on the departed . Johnson has been 
tried with as accurate an investigation of circumstances 
as if he had been judicially arraigned on the banks of 
the Nile. 

It does not appear that the witnesses were partial. The 
sentence of the public, according to their testimony, has 
rather lowered him ; but time will replace him where he 
was, and where he ought to be, notwithstanding all his 
errors and infirmities, nigh in the ranks of Fame. Pos- 
terity will forgive his roughness of manner, his apparent 
superstition, his mistakes in making his will, his preju- 
dices against Whigs and the Scotch, and will remember 
his Dictionary, his moral writings, his biography, his 
manly vigor of thought, his piety, and his chari^. They 
will make allowances for morbid melancholy ; for a life, 
a great part of which was spent in extreme indigence and 
laoor, and the rest, by a sudden transition, in the midst 
of affluence, flattery, obsequiousness, submission, and 
universal renown. 

The number of writers who have discussed the life, 
character, and writings of Johnson, is alone sufficient to 
evince that the public feels him to be a. great man, and it 
will not be easy to write him down through mistaken 
friendship or declared enmity. lie was indeed a great 
man; but mortal man, however well he may deserve the 
epithet. Great, comparatively, is) absolutely, but a little 
faein^ ; and the example of Johnson is an additional proof 
of this obvious, but humilialini^ conclusion. I wish never- 
theless, that his life had been written in the manner of the 
French Eloges, and with tiie affection and reverence due 
to superemincnt merit. 

Many of his apparent friends, one may suppose, were 
of those who forced themselves into his company and ac- 
quaintance in order to gain credit, and gtaVw'V iWvc o^tv. 
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vapity. They seem to have had little cordiality for him, 
and no objection to lower his fame, if they could raise 
their own names to eminence on the ruins, ^lany of 
them had, perhaps, been hurt by his freedom of rebuke, 
and were glad to gratify revenge when retaliatbn was out 
of his power. If he were alive, he would crush the swarms 
of insects that have attacked his character, and with one 
sarcastic blow, flap them into non-existence. 



EVENING XII. 

ON THE REAL AND PRETENDED MOTIVES OF 

WRITERS. 

REAL diamonds and gold are rare> concealed under 
the eaith, or in the beds of rivers ; but perhaps 
truth, as it is more valuable than diamonds and gold, is 
also more difficult to be found in a state of perfect and 
unsullied purity. A man scarcely knows the truth of his 
own mind, his own avowed and professed sentiments ; so 
just is the remark of the Scriptures, that the heart 

IS DECEITFUL ABOVE ALL THINGS, WHO CAN 
KNOW IT ? 

Writers, frail and imperfect like their fellow-mortals, 
are very apt to deceive themselves and their readers, in 
representing the motives which impel them both to com- 
pose and to publish their lucubrations. 

If you think it worth while to inspect Prefaces and De- 
dications, you will find many authors declaring, that 
their chief motive to write is a desire to inform the under- 
standings, or to correct the morals of tlie world, regard- 
less of themselves, whether fame or obscurity is to be 
their final portion. They are contented to withdraw 
themselves so long as the public receive advantage. While 
the cause of truth is served, or science advanced, their 
end is fully answered. 

If indeed man were a more perfect being than he is found 
to be in his most informed and improved state, we might 
believe that writers, who recommended liberality and 
public spirit with much strength of argument, were 
themselves possessed of those qualities in a degree which 
taught them to forget their own interest, as they some* 
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times profess, in their zeal to promote the welfare of tlie 
public ; but few men are so elevated as to be divested of 
self-love. One writer n.ay renounce money ; but is 
impelled by fame : another may despise fame ; but is 
actuated by the love of lucre, if a few have written 
merely to inform and amend their fellow-creatures, they 
must have been such as were remarkably elevatdd and 
enlightened by the pure principles of Christianity. Hea- 
tbeji piiilosophy and human learning produce not such 
moral heroism. 

But what shall we say of those public-spirited writers 
who compose and publish with the liberal view of deli- 
vering us all from superstition, or of disabusing us of 
Christianity ? They pretend to an uncommon share of be- 
nevolence, they are outrageously philanthropic, and if 
their prefaces are to be believed, they mean only to libe- 
rate tneir fellow-creatures from the manacles of j>rejudice. 
But from the style of dictadon which they assume, and 
the displeasure they express on being convicted of error 
and fallacy, there is reason to believe, that they are un- 
der the influence of pride and selfishness ; of that pecu- 
liar selfishness which leads them, for the sake of gratify- 
ing their vanity, and of obtaining distinction-among those 
of whom they affect a contempt, to hazard the disturb- 
ance of the repose, and even the destruction of the human 
race. 

1 here are doubtless many men who discharge the du- 
ties of life, in the civil and domestic circles, from a vir- 
tuous principle ; and very often sacrifice both their ease 
and their pecuniary interest to the p^^rformanceofthem ; 
but what man shall say, that it is his indispen»ible duly to 
write, and to print his writings, for the improvement of 
the public ? Wlio gave him this commission ? A man may 
have an inclination to write iiis thoughts, and he may also 
be impelled by the line feelings of his genius ; but will 
any man who publiskes, declare that, in doing so, he 
has no other motive or stimulus whatever but the love of 
mankind ? If he is a good man, he must wish that his 
productions nny do good ; and the hope that they will do 
good may have weight in prevailing on him to otter them 
to the public notice ; But, I believe, there is commonly a 
mixture of vanity even in this laudable motive ; and that 
if he examines I'jts heart, he will find in it a desire of dis- 
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tinction as a man of letters^ and a love of literary fame. 
He wishes to rsuse himself while he serves others, and to 
buy distiDction at the price of trouble.* 

And allowing this to be so, where is the shame or cul- 
pability ? Since there is no evil in being impelled to good 
and useful actions partly by the love of fame, wliy should 
authors studiously disavow that nK>tive, and hypocritical- 
ly declare, that they are benefiting their fellow-creatures ? 
Such pretensions are the mere cant of authorship ; a flimr 
sy covering, intended to conceal that which is no disgrace^ 
smce it is found to be the attendant of the most aproved 
state of human nature. 

I know of few better men, human enors excepted, or 
better writers than Cicero. ButXicero felt, and avowed, 
a love of fame } and has left it on record, as his opinion, 
that the best and noblest natures are the most powerfully 
actuated b^the prospect of glory. 

He who is sincerely .infiaenced in publishing his senti- 
ments by the love of God and man, without any com- 
mixture of pride and vanity, is, I mvist acknowledge, a 
much greater man than Cicero ; and if any thing can 
give him this -elevation, I repeat, that it must be thb 
RELIGION OF Jesus Christ. A man who is deeply 
impressed wit ha sense of his duty as a Christian, may be 
lecl to believe, and may, in consequence of his belief, 
shew, by his actions, that all his talaits are to be used in 
the immediate service of him who gave them, in return- 
ing him praise, and in diffusing happiness among his 
creatures to the best of his abilities. But our gold has al- 
ways a great mixture of alloy ; and he who ostentatious- 
ly pretends, that the ore in his composition is perfectly- 
pure, is in danger of being considered as an impostor. 
The very pretension of so much purity is itself a particle 
of dross, and a pruof of a base mixture. 

Let not the author, on one hand, assume the appear- 
ance of unattainable excellence ; and let not the reader, 
on the other, expect or demand it. In the present infir- 
mity of human nature, it is sufficient that good is intended 
and produced ; though the motive is not entirely fiee 
rom vanity or self-inierest. 

* Digito monstrari & dicier hie est. Hor. 

To hear it said tbei'e, there iie goes. 
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I think it would be pradent, if authors would cease to 
declare, that their publications are entirely the effect of a 
regard for mankind, witliout any wish for distinction or 
emolument. Such a profession, as it is not rendered pro- 
bable by uniform experience of human nature in its most 
perfect state> conduces to diminish the credit of an author, 
uistead of advancing it, and therefore causes his book to 
have less influence on those whom it was intended to be- 
nefit. It savors "of empiricism. The discerning part of 
mankind always expect and make allowances for some de- 
gree of self-love in every act of social beneficence. 

Many, however, are inclined to expect from authors, 
that perfection which they see recommended in their 
books, and are disgusted and disappointed at beholding 
in them the common frailties and mfirmities of human 
nature.* But if you expect the moralist to be uniformly 
as good as the morals he describes or recommends in his 
writings, then expect your physician to be always in 
health, or at least always able to cure his own disorders. 

* Qaotusqaisque philosophonim invenitar qui disciplinam non os/eu' 
taiioMtm sua scientia, sed legem vita putet ? Cic, 

' How few philosophers are there who do not rather make a parade of 
their learned systems, than suffer them to be the guides of their conduct i 



EVENING Xlir. 

ON THE ABSURD AFFECTATION OF MISERY. 

THE vanity of man may justly be termed a Proteus. 
In the endeavor to obtain distinction, not only hap- 
piness, but even misery is sometimes atfected and even in- 
curred. 

I believe it is considered by many as honorable to pos- 
ses a degree of that sensibility which is too delicate to bear 
the common asperities of human life ; and there is a stile 
of complaint which is thought pretty, and a sort of woe 
which has been indulged not only as a luxury but as an 
occasion of pride. If 1 might borrow a term from criti- 
cism for the use of ethics, I would denominate the queru- 
lous affectation of misery, the elegiac style of life. The 
plaintive tone of elegiac language, aud \ji^ v>^ Mv&i%^ ^^ 

G 2 



inrtOTrM y, iiriUMiiit tay ttaSicmae, wttverj liiBiteto. 
the oonvefaitiniaad sentiments of those mmicRiiis ^oor 
]Miicn who hftYt adopted the quendoas style» beeaiae 
tbcy conudered It as extKoaehr gfioefoL 

1 Ttvetemx the sonowsot thetndy anbappr. TWr 
lean are sacred. But those whoa flfect a smsilHutywfakdL 
theydonotpossess^aiidactavoewhichthar nemtk^ 
are to be considered as lidiciilaus and repRfacnslble, b»- 
caose thi7 nuike a inodlL of honiaa misery , and spotC inth 
thai compassion which ought never, to he abused, and 

which was designed te the ooinfort of unfeigned afflictiQiL 

I reqpect the diaacter of Mr. Gray, as that.of a man 
of remaikaUeTirttie^ kannng* and genius united, fii* 
be was nKiancholy without apparei^ reason: and^ laph 
piehendy not entiray ftee fmn the wish to be condderei 
as a nan endcwedimthiediogs unknown to the rest of 
bisraoe. Every man of genius certainly has acute feel* 
ings ; but those feeling will lead them to high evjo]^ 
men^ and will make, life more pleasaiable than paiimt 
if he will but submit to the guidance of his reason, and 
keep himself free from the anectatioo of angular misery^ 
Frioe and an insatiable desire of praise, will indeed often 
cause, in the votaries of fame, pangs unknown to othenu 
which cannot be reasonably indulge. 

Many poets, professedly elegiac, have pretended to un- 
common wretchedness ; but they deceived no sensibfe 
reader, since it was evident that their misery v?as no lesa 
fictitious than their mythology. 

The affectation of woe is chiefly among the softer sex, 
in whom it is sometimes supposed to have been amiablew 
Pity it has been ssud, is nearly related to bve. But the 
pity must be sincere. Affected woe will only excite al^ 
fected pity, which is closely allied to a passion very dif> 
ferent from k>ve. Beauty m tears, while those tears are 
believed to be natural, must powerfully call for the proteo 
lion of every man not destitute of generosity ; but if the 
call is found to have been frequently made without suffix 
cient reason, though it may cause the attention of false and 
selfish gallantry, it will not raise the sympathetic esteem 
of the estimable. She who wishes for sucii esteem, will 
be prudent in divesting herself of every kind of afiecta^ 
tion. 

i am sorry to see a taste prevail for aoTds which exhi-^ 
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bit unnatural pictures of misery, and diffuse a love of the 
^voefuL The novel entitled Irerter, is of a bad tenden- 
cy, and cannot Lave failed to have given the falsely deli- 
cate* the over-refined, and the idolizers of themselves, 
iadditional encouragement in the affectation of misery. 

Moumfiil elegies, night thoughts^ and contemplations 
on gloomy subjects, have a tendency to diffuse a shade 
over the imagination which causes in many a misery no 
leas real than actual suffering; and they countenance 
more in seeking the gratification of a perverse vanity, by 
pretending to smgular wretchedness. There is certainly 
a great portion <» evil in the world, real and unavoidable, 
and it seems a peculiar degree of ioWy to increase it by 
affectation. Affectation will increase it ; for we become 
in time the characters which we have habitually assumed. 
In this country, where the inhabitants are naturally in- 
clined to a dejection of spirits, it is particularly wrong to 
indulge the imagination in giving a sombrous and dismal 
odor to every thing around it. It is greatly in our power 
to make the horizon of our mind dark and cloudy, or se- 
rene as the blue arther, and beautiful as the variegated 
tmts of a western sky in a fine summer evening. 

It is a question in philosophy. An quicquia recipitur, 
recipiatur ad modum recipientis, Whether whatever is r#> 
ceived {px perceived, as it suits the present subject better) 
he perceived according to the percipients mode, or poiu^ 
en, or degree of perception f and I think it may be 
ofien answered, when applied to morals, in tlie affirma- 
tive. There is absolute good in life, and absolute evil; 
but they both may be in a great degree transformed by 
the manner in which they are viewed and possessed. A 
sour disposition, operating like a chemical acid, will turn 
the sweetest cup into an unpalatable beverage ; as a con- 
tented, placid, meek, and gentle mind, infusing sweet- 
ness into the bitterest draught, will cause the most 
nauseous medicine to be swallowed with complacence. 

To enjoy, and to be cheerful, are duties. " To en- 
joy," says Mr. Pope, " is to obey." And though it is 
natural, and often unavoidable, to complain in amiction ; 
^et to murmur, repine, and take a pleasure in complain- 
ing, while we have many reasons to rejoice, is irrational 
snd ungrateful. 

The sect of whiners^ or grumblers (foi it desecves tA 
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be stigmatized b^ no very honorable name,^ furnishes a 
.very proper subject for ridicule. It is fruitless to argue 
deeply or very seriously with folly and vanity. You wiU 
either not be understood by them, or not regarded ; but a 
laugh against them, is like an instrument which touchei 
to the quick, amputates the excrescence, or pulls it up by 
the roots. 

Real misery will, I hope, always meet with sympathy. 
Nature has taken care that it should touch our feelings, 
in order to extort relief if possible. But the affectation (A 
it, whether in books, in lite or in conversation, must find a 
different treatment, that it may be discountenanced. 

Great caution, however, should be always used, not to 
mistake real for affected misery. It is better that many 
pretenders to woe should be treated with superfluous aym- 
pathy and unnecessary attention, tlian that one real si^ 
lerer shou]d be disregarded. 



EVENING XIV. 

ON THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT MANSION 

HOUSES. 

IT is not without concern, that men of taste and reflec- 
tion behold the noble mansion houses of our forefa- 
thers either utterly forsaken and fallen into ruins, or mean- 
ly sold under the hammer, for the price of the dismem* 
bered materials. Where the hospitable hearth once blazed, 
and the turret bell sounded cheerfully at noon, the owl 
now screams, the efl and the toad crawl unmolested, net- 
tles and briars luxuriantly vegetate, aud not one stone ii 
left upon another to tell that here dwelt charity, heroisfo^ 
and magnificence. 

As I was wandering over the site of an ancient Baron's 
castle, tlie very rubbish of which had been sold to pay 
a debt of honor contracted at a chocolate house in St. 
James's-street, methought I saw one of its ancient inhabi- 
tants arising from the ground, and venting his feelings in 
the following soliloquy : — 

" Accursed luxury, and false refinement I To you I 
must attribute the demolition of a pile which at once did 
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honor to araoe of worthies^ and embellUhed the face of the 
countnr. It was built in a stile of architecture character- 
istic of its inhabitants, bold, solid, substantial, and mag- 
nificent. Its gates opened to all the neighboring Rent^ 
and yeomanry ; and the threshold was worn with the feet 
of the poor. 

** Here stood the chapel. Though superstition some- 
times deformed the altar, yet piety anci chaiity made 
atonement for her errors. Hypocrisy and infidelity, affright- 
ed at the lustre of their awful forms, never approached the 
place. It afforded solace to age, wisdom to the young, 
relief to tlie afBicted, and pleasure and improvement to 
all th<¥ illustrious family and to all the neighbors. But^ 
alas ! during fifty vears previous to the stone-mason's jpur^ 
chase of tJie marble pavement, it was used as a dog-ken- 
nel; it was defiled with every abomination ; and now the 
very site of it is overgrown with hemlock and deadly 
night-shade. 

" Yonder was a room devoted to the purposes of a dis- 
pensary. The art of medicine was but iiuVifTerently un- 
derstood ; but wliat it could do, it did, with a bounty and 
benevolence that reflected honor on human nature. La- 
dies, high in rank and fashion, condescended to admi- 
nister the salutary potion with their own hands, and to 
pour in oil into the wounds of the traveller, and the poor 
destitute who had none to help him. Food, clothing, and 
instniction completed the beneficence of the pious matron ; 
who appeared with a dignity, in these humble oflices, the 
kns of^ which, no titles, no finery, no studied graces, no 
fashionable airs of grandeur can compensate. I know it 
is common to say, that such bounty is no longer necessary 
since the legal institutions of parochial relief have inter- 
posed. But what is the cold assistance, the compelled 
charity of an upstart and rigid officer, to the kind and vo- 
kintafy relief alforded by the rich and great, actually and 
personally applying balm to the afllicted ? What is the 
attendance of a hireling nurse, to the affection of a mo- 
ther ? The bounty and beneficence which is now censured 
and ridiculed, arose from Christian principles, and did more 
to promote them, than all the controversial divinity of all 
the divines united. 

" On that ample area rose the spacious and lofty refec- 
tory. The first view of it struck the mind with ideas of 
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^andeur and nobility which the modern sakxm, with all 
its elegance, cannot emulate. The oaken tables were la- 
den with plentiful food ; with dishes solidy natural, whole- 
some, unspoiled bv the arts of foreign cookery, which, 
to please a vitiated palate, converts the gifts of God de- 
signed for the sustenance of man, to a slow but certain poi- 
son. A race of heroes and heroines sat at the upper table ; 
and the honest rustic was cordially welcomed at the low- 
er. Tlie species of fine gentlemen, powdered and c^ 
seiiced, pale and languid, was 4inknown in those times, 
when effeminacy had not reduced the manly form below 
the standard of iiealthy women. I own there prevailed a 
bluntness of manners, which, in the present days, would 
be deemed roughness ; but it was a roughness which led 
to generous acts in war, and taught a contempt of all 
mean and unmanly indulgence in peace, i will not deny 
that tiie polish oT the present times is laudable ; but it is 
often carried to (?xcess : and let it be remembered, that 
the file may be used till the substance it was to adorn is 
rendered too thin and weak to retain any value. Trutb 
and sincerity, the best embellishment of a man, are often 
lost in the rcfineivKMits of the highly-finished gentleman of 
modtM'n courts. But it is the province of art to improve 
and adorn, not to extinguish nature. 

" I'hc hospitality which prevailed in that Gothic hall 
is said to luve encouraged gluttony and drunkenness. 
But, let it be considered that the food was plain, though 
plentiful ; the beverage homely, though highly relished 
by the unspoiled palate. And let actual observation de- 
termine, whether gluttony, advanced to its highest de- 
gree by art ; and drunkenness inflamed by exquisite 
wmes and distillation, do not disgrace the selfish orgies of 
the modern feast. In the old times, the middle and the 
lowest orders were permitted freely to partake the great 
man's banquet. It contributed at once to their necessities 
and their enjoyment. But at the table of modern luxury, 
thesuperduous viands are usually open only to those who 
are already satiated with dainties, and know no appetite 
but that which high seasoning provokes. There remains 
all the intemperance, without the generosity, of our 
grand-sires ; all the vices of riot, without the virtues of 
charity to cover them. 

'* But allowing all that can be claimed by modern re- 
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finementy and I own that, in many things, it is to be pre- 
ferred to the rudeness and grossnessof less civilized times ; 
yet 1 must bear my testimony against the prevailing prac- 
tise of demolishing the noble edifices wliich the worthies 
of past times erected with a splendor equal to their muni- 
fic^ice. I cannot bear to see the land desolated by mean 
avarice. I cannot bear to see the mansion of old bounti- 
fol families forsaken for the petty villa fit only for a retired 
trader. Taste, as well as manly virtue, suffer by such 
littleness when it appears in men, who are raised to dis- 
tinction by the merits of those ancestors whom they des- 
pise." He was proceeding, when he was interrupted by 
the arrival of a smart young man, the lord of the land, 
with a pale ^e and meagre form, who sat lolling in his 
vis-jhvis with a hackneyed courtezan, drawn by four 
cropt greys, and driven rapidly over the site of the an- 
dent castle. The venerable progenitor lifted up his hands 
aad e^es with silent indignation, and then vanished in 
despair. 



EVENING XV. 

ON THE DESIRE OF DTSTIKCTIOX BY LIVING BE- 
YOND AN INCOME. 

PHILOSOPHERS have often compared individuals of 
the human race to the various animals of the irra- 
tional creation. Some are said to resemble foxes, some 
bogs, and others asses ; and the resemblance has been 
supposed to be so great as to contribute something to the 
support of the Pathagorean Metempsychosis. I believe 
the philosophers would not have erred, if, while they 
were reciting resemblances, they had said, that a great 
part of mankind are like the peacock, which appears to 
take its greatest pleasure, and to place its chief good, in 
the display of its finery. As to the transmigration of 
fouls, some have thought that so great an attention to the 
gaudy appearance of the body, argues something in these 
persons against the existence of the soul at all ; so that I 
do not pretend to corroborate, from the cvtcum^laxvc^ oil 
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the t^le mwe luxurious, and the equipage mem' _ 
ed than other a sense of deconim, or a prudcslial teaud 
tothepernunentintereitof theliunily, canadeniL luat 
whatlstheinducetnent? The hope of being recdred into 
companywhich assumes the envied title of people of f»- 
shion. The aspirant* at this honor are indeed tomethnea 
received ; but if it h suspected that they make a show witb- 
but much substance to support it, they are commonly bdd 
in low esteem ; and the subterfuges thej are obliged to ine 
to conceal their inferiority, render the state, which, aflis 
much difficulty, they have obtained, truly unea^. Tbqr 
indeed enjoy, in fancy, the pleasure of siatified prid^ 
and are too rapidl)> whirled in the circle which Uiey havv 
chosen, to find Irisure for reflection. But this is a itats 
which no rational creature, who pomesses the fiacutty of 
which he boasts as his noblest distinction can deem daifk' 
ble. And yet, for the sake of this dirtinction, what n- 
criffces are made J Health, peace, and the plenty of a ' 
competency, are the usual pnce of the dear-bought pur- 
chase. Neither do these ostentatious people enjoy them^ 
■elves sincerely ; for they are conscious of imprudence and^ 
injustice ; and however they may attempt (o stifle the 
yoiceof reason, they will sometimes becompelledtoheaf 
it ; if not at the assembly and masqueradt^ yet oy thdt 
f^nv, »ad in their chamber, when, after all thdr e£. 
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ibrts to escape, they are under an unavoidable necessity 
of commumt^ mm themselves, and of being still. 

The creditors and the children of the numerous tribes 
vho live above their rank and fortune, experimentally 
feel and deplore that my representation is no fiction. Cre- 
ditors wait so long for payment as to lose their profit in 
the interest, and men rejoice if they receive ten shillings 
in the place of twenty. Many of them have been reduc- 
ed to beffgary by supplying the vain with the necessaries 
of life ; for it so happens, that those who supply super- 
fluities, are often paid with ostentatious liberality and ala- 
crity ; while he who sells bread, meat, and raiment, is 
obhged to take out a commission of bankrupt, or sue in 
vain for his just due by a tedious and vexatious process of 
the law. 

The children of afnbitious patmers suffer cruelly. Tliey 
are introduced into a walk ot li^ which they must relin- 
quish for ever on the departure of their parents. The mo- 
ney that should have been kept as a reservoir to supply 
their wants during life, in adversity, and in old age, has 
fbwed in profusion to furnish superfluities in the season of 
health and youth. Their sentiments, habits, pleasures, 
and prospects, are all in high life; yet their fortunes are 
such as must detain them in a state ot dependence, if not 
of servitude. * But supposin g enough left to enable a large 
timily to live in competent plenty, yet, as they have been 
nsed to ostentation and luxury, that plenty which would 
otherwise have afforded comfort, and been considered as 
a blening, is viewed in the light of penury and meanness ; 
and that middle station, in which they were born, and 
might have enjoyed as much happiness as belongs to hu- 
man nature, is deplored by them as a fallen state. Con- 
sequently, instead of feeling and displaying a cheerful and 
contented gratitude, they murmur ani repine throughout 
their lives, at their unfortunate degradation. 

I knew a family, the father of which had an old pater- 
nal estate of five hundred a year. There were five chil- 
dren to it enjoy with him while he lived, and to inherit it 
when be should die. But his lady was of opinion that he 

* Hie vivimus ambitiosa pauper tate omnes. Jtcv* 

, Tho«|;h poor yet proud.... we tic 

With others m. . . .ambitious poverty. 

H 
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wrnM acTff! his fiimily mfMt, by intrcxlucing tlim 
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truth was, %\n: loved a gay ami dissiiiated nce.w:, an 

but too siicrfssfiil in penuading her huftband to ndo] 

plan. A RtyU: and mode of living were immediate! 

gaged in, which would rcf|iiire on the most moderate 

ptitation, one thousand a year. 'I itrre was no mode 

creasing the income^ the father having no profession 

being afnive trade. The whole time and attention ' 

family was devoted to dress, fashionable diversionSj 

visiting a circle of neighbors, some of whom were 

India nabolis, baronets, and lorfls. 'J'he conseciiienc 

unavoidable. On the death of tii^'ir parents, the ch 

foimd that every foot of land, and all the goods and 

teh, belonging to im|K)rtimat(r < irditors, who after h 

sustained a heavy l(;ss, enfrcrly s<-ixed all the reira 

of property; so that th^y s;iw themselves, literati) 

worth a single shilling, ihf'y might, with much re 

be unhappy in thr-ir sitnatioo, asthrir hopes and proi 

had once been so elevated ; hut their misery was mu 

crfravd by their inability to render themselves usf 

soriety, and to compensate tlie unkindnessof their fc 

by prrwnal exertion ; for they really Usu\ learned nci 

but the arts of dr^ss, and tiie exjicnsive modes of fa« 

able lif«*. ' I 'wo of the s^ms were sent to the KsAi I 

l>y the int*Test of a rornpassionatc neighbor ; one tO" 

the highway, and, aftiT a narrow escape, was oblig* 

transf)ort himself into Africa: the daiignten went int 

vice, but being atiove it, were discarded with insult 

sick of attempting in vain, <ine died of disappointi 

r.nd the other sought dishoirest bread in the misery of 

tjtiition. So ended the splendor, the luxury, the pr 

a family, which, if it could have been contented wit 

comforts of a mfjst valuable competency might ai 

time have been nourishing in rejiutation, plenty and 

perity. Many similar rases ocrur, where the misei 

jnnoeent childien has l>een eause<l by tlie vanity a 

thinking parent^?, led astray hyWw ifrmMfutuiM of vi 

aping the manners of high anrl fashionable life. 

But what.' is thrre no such thing as s^ilid comfort 

a inofhrHif fortune, and in tlv midflle state ^ Mus 

forever hilKn in leave the rank \\\ wWwVn YtwWwkjc 

placed us, in order to re\i -Sx ovu txwVtiNCc"* 'NVvvjX 
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guiltjT of injustice and cruelty, in order to \re liapfiy ? Be- 
lieve it not. I'hings are not 'so constituted. But the vo* 
tarics of vanity, though they may possess a good share of 
natural understanding, are UHually furnished but slenderly 
with philosophy and relipnon. They know not how to 
chuse for themselves the chief good but, blindly fol- 
lowing the multitude, suffer themselve to be led, in the 
journey of life, bv the false light of a vapor, rather than by 
the certain guidance of tJie polar star, or the magnetic 
needle. 

1 wish I could induce thcni to consider duly the nature 
and value of SOLID comfort. But we do consider it, 
say they ; we consider what pleases ourselves, and we pur- 
sue it with constancy. Are Tou convinced, 1 ask in re- 
turn, that what you' pursue affords you pleasure? is it not 
trae, on the contrary, that you live rather to please others 
than yourselves ? You certainly live in the eyes of others ; 
of others, as vain and proud or externals and of trifles as 
jouraelves; and in their applause or admiration you place 
jour felicity. So k>ng as you can display the tinsel ap- 
pearance or gaiety and ease, you patiently submit to the 
real and total want of the substance. 1 urge vou then 
affain, to pursue solid comforts, and relinquisii vanity. 
Yoa ask me to describe what I mean by solid comforts. It 
is easy to conceive them ; but as you desire it, 1 will at- 
tempt th3 obvious enumeration, and then leave you to 
your own dispassionate and unprejudiced i-cflections. 

Solid comforts may be copiously derived from the ful- 
bwing sources : a quiet conscience, health, liberty, one*s 
ti.Tfic one's own, or if not, usefully, innocently, and mode- 
ratelv employed hy others; a freedom from inordinate 
panfoRS of all kinds ; a habit of living within one*s in- 
come, and of saving something for extraordinary occa- 
sions ; an ability, arising from rational ceconomy, to defray 
all necessary and expedient expenccs ; a habit of good 
humor, and aptitude to be pleased rather than offended; 
a preparation for adversity ; love of one's family, sincerity 
to friends, benevolence lo mankind, and piety to God. 

Compare this state and these dispositions with those of 
affected ]M?oplp of fashion, embarrassed in circumstances, 
tiistrcssed by vain cares, tossed about by various passions 
and vain faiuics, without any anchor to keep their frail 
bark from the violence of every gust. But it is not ueces- 
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sary to dilate on the comparison ; let the hearts of the de^ 
lucfed votaries of vanity decide upon it in the silence of Uie 
night season, vrhen they recline on their pillows, when the 
Hgnts of the assembly are extinguished, and the ratUing of 
carriages is heard no more. 



EVENING XVI. 

OK THB RETIREMENT OF TRADESMEN AND PER- 
SONS LONG USED TO BVSINESS AND ACTION, 
TO RURAL LIFE AND THE EMPLOYMENTS OF 
AGRICULTURE. ^ 

THE pleasures of rural life form one of the commonr- 
places of the poets, and they have adorned it with the 
richest colors of fanciful deccription. He who believes 
their representations, will deem nothing more conducive 
to his happiness, than to fly to the remotest wilds, to fo- 
rests dark with shade, to rivulets gliding over pebbles, to 
plains clothed with verdure, covered with flocks, and re» 
sounding with the shepherd's pipe. That pastoral poets 
should indulge in such luxuriant descriptions, is not won* 
derful : but even Horace, a man of the world and the poet 
of common sense, has in some passages, yielded to the de- 
lusion, and endeavored to extend it. 

The employments of agriculture, and the life of the hus- 
bandman, have been also described by the poets, to use 
the language of Addison on another occasion, as 

Profuse of bliss and pregnant with delisht. 

Under these two prepossessions, the one in favor of ni- 
ral felicity, and the other of the joys oi farming ; the man 
of business in town, whether professional or commercial, 
has toiled for gain, with the Ivope of retiring into the coun* 
try in middle or declining life ; which he indulges with no 
less ardor, than if he were going into Elysium on the day 
of his long-wished-for retreat from Cheapside. 

But the blaze which imagination kindled has been ex- 
tinguished on approaching it ; the vision of happiness has 
vanished like a dream, on hastening to its actual enjoy- 
ment. 

it is natural to enquire into the cause of the disappoint- 
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ment Rural deltgbts are certainly great ; though exag- 
gerated by the poets' fency. Rural employments are cer* 
tainl^r natural, amusing, and healthy; though extolled 
too highly, when represented as furnishing delight unal- 
loyed witn vexation. 

Persons who retire to rural life raise their expectations 
too hish, above the pitch which human enjoyments are 
ever round to attain. A golden age, when the earth 
brought forth her fruits with spontaneous exuberance, 
must be revived to satisfy the ideas of felicity which they 
have connected with the operations of agriculture. 

Success in farming, and without success there can be no 
pleasure in it, depends on the labors of those who are 
commonly unwilling to labor hard for a gentleman, or 
man of fortune, and wlio^ under the appearance of rustic 
amplictty, conceal a low cunning scarcely compatible 
with honesty. The defective work, the exorbitant de- 
mands, the aiscontented dispositions of these persons, soon 
give a very different idea of rural swains, hinas and shep- 
herds, than was received from the poets. These alone are 
able to con\'ince a man of his error who retires to a farm 
as to an occupation of uninterrupted tranquillity. Though 
his circumstances should be such as cannot be affected 
by their injurious treatment, yet his temper will probably 
be tried by their perverse behavior. He may not be 
deeply wounded ; but his ease will be effectually destroyed 
for a time, though he should be only scratched by a bram* 
bie, or pricked by a thorn. 

Inclement weather and unfavorable seasons, combining 
with improper management, render the produce of the 
farm, after great expence and no little solicitude, scanty 
and ill-Gonclitioned. The object, in a lucrative view, is 
perhaps inconsiderable ; but disappointment even in tri- 
fles, when the luiart is set upon them, is bitter. Thorns 
and briars, thistles and nett^^. are the crop where wheat 
was cultivated, or where figs and grapes were expected. 
Instead of seeing lands laughing with corn, the disap^* 
pointed gentleman-farmer hangs, in a pensive posture, 
over the gate of the field, that smiles, as it were in mock- 
ery, with the red poppy, the blue bugloss, the yellow 
charlock, the white bearbind, the silky mallow, and the 
feathifr-topped dandelion. 

If lie has purchased a little manor, the poacher plagues 

H S 
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him with Win wires, and the urKiiialified aportsinan harra*- 
ics him wit h trespassei. Livery hare, partridge, and phea- 
sant, that he sees dispatched to la>ndon, he iMtlievet to be 
stolen from himself. Neither night nor day can be spent 
in perfect senirity. His immey he can lock up in his 
chest, but pat ridges have wings, hares are fleet, and 
poachers subtle and indefatigable. The carp and tench 
are stolen from his ponds. School-boys and idle neigh- 
bors ensnare hi^ trriiit, and troll fur his pike, without his 
permission. All these things render what amuses and 
prrjfits others, a inortificatioii to the poor possessor*. 

If he delights in a garden, there also vexation will 
spring up among the choic(»t fruits and flowers. See 
yonder wall most beautifully covered with peaches, that 
blush like the cheeks of Ilebe or Maria. lie has chosen 
the trc(;s with tlie nicest judgment, trained them with in- 
cessant care, and now they are ripe ; and to-DKHTOW the 
finest shall ba culled, (or it is Maria's birth-day. To-mor- 
row's sun aris<:s, ar>d, lo ! the wall is stripped. Some cai- 
tiff, at the midnight hour, plucked them all with unre- 
lenting hand, and by this time they are safely lodged in 
Covent (jarden market. 

lie delighted in poultry. lie fed the chickens and 
ducklings with his own hand. He chose the most beauti- 
ful in plumage, the larg<-st in size, the iim;st for the table. 
But the soldiers quartered in the neiglilwrhood, and that 
varlet, Reynard, have stolen them all, but a few that were 
shut up in a crx)p to be fattrrnrd for new year's day. I'hese, 
however, he preserver ; but upon computing the expence^ 
he fmds that he misht have iKiuglit them much fatter and 
fmer of farmer i JcMjge at half the ex pence. 

lie fattens his own hogs, and every bit of pork startds 
him in double the money he could buy it for at the butch- 
er's. He keeps a dairy, but the cows die with disease, the 
calves are still-born, the butter rancid for want of care, 
and the milk sour. Hodge would supply his table with 
every article, cent p<;r cfni cheapf.T than he can make it 
at home, without trouble, or the hazard of a bad commo- 
dity. 

fortunately for the crows and the dogs, he keeps a lit- 

* f.t dominum fallunt ct prntunt (uiibui. U»r. 

Tie cmua Uf&n and the Uucf «bt»»ai. 
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tie flock of sheep, with the pretUest musical bells ever 
heard in the country. But for vrant of skill and care iu the 
managenienty half of them die of tlie rot, or are worried b^ 
the mastitr to death. Those wthich he kills, furnish his 
taUe with an inferior mutton as dear as venison. 

He brews his own beer, presses his own cider, and 
bakes his own bread ; but three times out of four the beer 
has an ill taste, through want of skill and cleanliness of 
the casks ; the cider is vapid ; and the bread, luckily for 
tbefNcs, heavy. 

Add to this and a thousand other mortifications of a si- 
milar kind, that the comforts of a neighborhood are 
often destroyed by x:auses which appear trivial, but are 
very momentous in a village. The squire rides over his 
seed in hunting, breaks down his painted Chinese p^ales, 
and saws off the first rail of his seven-barred gate, which 
he had caused to be made, with great taste, by a London 
carpenter. The clergyman demands tithes of his sheep, 
pigs, poultry, eggs, and milk ; and as he is determined 
to resist extortion, he goes to law for five shillings, and 
is cast with costs that amount to a hundred pounds. No 
neighborly intercourse can continue. So far from a com- 
fortable reciprocation of good offices, that scarcely com- 
mon civility is observed. Not even a bow at church, or 
the common salutation of a '' how do you do?" when 
the parties meet by the casualties of the day. Rural so- 
ciahty is often bound by cobweb bands. 

Thus uncomfortable, he is ready to exclaim with 
•ighs, 

Vitx me redde priori. Bar. 

O \ nuke me what I was before. 

and looks back with regret on the ease, plenty, liberty, 
and society of the city which he once detested. 

But I do not mean that a conclusion should be drawn, 
that the country and rural cmplovments are not able to 
fbmish much pleasure. My wisli is, to convince persoifs 
who retire into the country late in life, for ease only.* 
that they must not raise their expectations of rural hap- 
piness too high ; and that in pursuit of ease, they ought 

• ....ut in oUa tuta recedtnt Hau 

Toflodasafeieccfi. 
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not to engage in farming to any great extent, because it is 
an em ploy intent full ot anxiety and care, subject to much 
disapi>ointmcnt^ and as little adapted to procure ease, as 
the conuncrce of the busy trader, the employments of 
the statesman, the lawyer, or the physician. He who 
wishes, on retirement, toenjov all the tranquillity which 
the countiy can ufford, shouUf rather be a spectator than 
a sharer in the employments of agriculture ; and be satis- 
fied Milh inhaling the sweet air, and viewing the delight- 
ful scenes of the country, without troubling himself, un- 
less he is skilled in husbandry, to raise and produce those 
necessary commodities of life, which he may purchase at 
the market cheaper and better without any anxiety. 



EVENING XVII. 

ON XEKOPRON*S MEMOIRS OP SOCRATES, AND THE 
INFERIORITY OF TRANSLATION'S TO THE ORI- 
GINALS. 

A PERSON who should walk about the streets of a 
great city like Athens or London, and give his opi- 
nion on all subjects to those whom he might happen to 
meet, would lie thought, in the pre:s(.*nt age, a riaiculous 
enthusiast, ur a pitiable madman. Yet it is certain, that 
he wiiom the world has long revored, as the wisest of mor- 
tals dispensed his avivice in this miinner, and was, while 
alive, the object of envy rather tlian of contempt, as he 
li.is been f.ince his dtaiii, of admir*ition. 

Socrates coiniii;lte<l not the philosophy which he thiis 
di:«seininated, to writing ; and the world would have 
been deprived of tlie inestimable treasure, if his grateful 
scholar?, Xenophon and Plato, had not preserved it. 

Xenophon's Ma.iorcibllla or Memoirs of him abound 

with a most admirable morality ; yet I hope the admiren 

of ancicnl vvlsdom v.ill pardon me, when I presume to 

say, t}:at many of the conversations are tedtoissly pn>- 

tracted, and tiiat li.e great Socrates, in the abundance of 

' Jih qooci'liumor, irifles cgrcgvousU-. It is however e€]uita- 

b/^f to suppose that, to \ns\i\UAle V\\s \Tt\>patfvaxv\. -;u^hvil<& 

iyJtJi succcssj it was uccessary lo ^lmovOl a^^\tv\\w^VJ<ev^\\v\v^ 
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of his hearers, and that the beginning of his conversa- 
tions should have an air of alluring levity. This levity 
iras probably in unison with the minds of those careless 
j^issengers whom he addressed. It drew their attention. 
They vfovild have shut tJieir ears against every thing 
which he had to offer, if he liad begun by professing a 
design to reclaim them from vice and folly, in a formal 
and severe harangue. They would have hastened from 
him, and turned his attempts to ridicule. But his jocu* 
larity detained them, and his good sense, in the conclu- 
sion, pointed out their errors, and taught them the ex- 
pediency of a reformation. Yet though this may apolo- 
gize for levity and trifling, in the actual conversations of 
the living Socrates, it cannot render them entirely agree- 
able to a judicious reader of modern times, for whom the 
artifice is not necessary. 

I read Xenophon's Me/norabilia in Greek, wliile at 
school, and I was delighted with them. I read them af« 
terwards in an English translation, and I found them in 
many places tedious and insipid. The translation was 
apparautly performed with sufticient fidelity ; but it did 
not affect or strike with any peculiar force. 1 have expe- 
rienced effects exactly similar to this in the perusal of 
other books in the moft celebrated translations. To what 
shall I attribute them ? Are there such charms in the 
Greek language, as are able to give a value to sentiments 
which of themselves have no recommendation ? Certain- 
ly not : But there is a conciseness, and, at the same time, 
a force and comprehension of expression in the Greek 
language besides its harmony, which, I think, the £n< 
glish cannot equal. On the mind of a reader, who com- 
pletely understands the language of a Greek author, 
the ideas are impressed with more vivacity and perspicuity 
by the original, than by any translation mto modern lan- 
guages. The ancient Creek authors, it is acknowledged, 
paid great attention to the art of composition, to the 
choice and arrangement of words, and to the structure of 
periods ; so as to communicate the idea, or raise the sen- 
timent intended, with peculiar force and precision. Xc- 
nophon is known to have been one of the most successful 
cultivators of the art of composition ; and it cannot be 
supposed, that all who have undertaken to translate his 
works, tlvough they might understand the maU^c, qqn\Vs\. 
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have equalled htm in style and expression, for which his 
country and himself were remarkably celebrated. To 
represent him adequately they must have possessed a style 
in EngUtih et^ual to his style in Greek. 

The pleasure which a reader feels in the perusal of a 
Greek author, has been attributed to the pride of con- 
scious superioiity, over thoe who are not able to unlock 
the treasures of which he keeps a key. This op'mion has 
owed its origin to the poor appearance which some of the 
most celebrated authors of antiquity have made, when 
presented to tiie public in the dress ot a modem language. 
The English reader has read translations of the cktssics, 
without being able to discover any excellence ade(|uate to 
the universal reputation of the author. The translator, 
though he comprehended his authors, and was faithful as 
to the meaning, was perliaps a poor writer, unable to 
communicate properly, the thoughts which he conceived 
with a sufficient degree of accuracy. The blame un- 
justly fell on the original author, and on his admiren. 
He was supposed to have written poorly, and titey to have 
admired him only from motives of pride and pedantical 
atfectation. Some, whose ignorance prevented them 
from deciding fairly, rejoiced to see that ancient learning, 
which they possessed not, despised ; and eagerly joined 
in attributing to arrogance and pedantry, all praise of 
Greek and Latin, to which they were inveterate enemies, 
as well as perfect strangers. Thus Greek and Latin stu* 
dies fell into disrepute. 

But the supposition that the pleasure which men feel in 
reading authors in the ancient languages, arises solely, 
or chiefly, from the pride of possessing a skill in those 
languages, is too unreasonable to be generally admitted. 
Of the many thousand admirers of the ancients, who, 
in every part of their conduct and studies, displayed 
great judgment and love of truth, must we suppose the 
greater part, either deceived in the estimate ot the au- 
thors whom they read, or actuated by pride, and mistak- 
ing the F'.»lf-coni])lacency of conscious learning and ability, 
for the pleasure naturally arising from the study of a fine 
author ? Why is not a man, who understands Welsh, 
German, Dutch, or any other language not remarkable 
for Jiterary productions, as much inclined to extol the 
writers in " those languages, as iKe reader of Greek and 
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Latin, if the motive for praise consists only in possessing 
a knowledge of a languge unknown to the majority of his 
countr3rmen or companions ? 

In accounting for the great esteem in which the Greek 
and Latin authors are held, much must be attributed to 
the LANGUAGES SOLELY, exclusively of thought, doc- 
trine, or method. Many mere Englisli readers who are 
but poorly qualified to give an opmion on tlie subject, 
will impute it to pedantry, when I say, that those lan- 
guages possess inherent beauties, and an aptitude for ele- 
gant and expressive composition, to which the best among 
modern languages can make no just pretension. Till, 
therefore, an ancient Greek author can be translated into 
a language equal to his own, it will be unjust and unrea- 
sonable to form a final judgment of him from the best 
translation. It is better to read a good author in a trans- 
lation, than not to read him at all. 1 only contend against 
-the injustice of condemning original authors in consc- 
<|uence of th^ unavoidable imperfections of all transla- 
tions into the modem languages of Europe. 

But, to return to Xcnophon's Memorabilia, with the 
consideration of which I began this paper. It has been 
usual, among the admirers of Socratic morality, to com- 
pare it with the evangelical. I am ready to acknowledge 
the great excellence of it ; but I see clearly, that it is no 
more to be compared to the gospel, than the river Nile to 
the Pacific Ocean. It seems not to flow from the heart, 
and it cannot reach its recesses. It knows little of univer- 
val charity. It taught not the golden rule of doing to 
others as we wish they should do unto us. 

I cannot, however, avoid recommending the Socra- 
tic<e Charta, or the fine Ethics of Socrates, as preserved 
by Xenophon and Plato, to every student who is design- 
ed for the sacred profession. He will there find a store of 
fine observations, maxims, and precepts, which he may 
rec(»mmcnd with authority and success to his people, un- 
der the sanction, and with the improvements, of Chris- 
tianity.* 

Dr. Edwards's attempt to discover a system in the Me- 
iworai/Z/a of Socrates, notwithstanding its ingenuity, seems 
to be unsuccessful. It resembles the ingenious efforts of 

* Sccratic.T Charts quern non fecirc diseilum f Hot, 
Socintic lore with eloquence inspires. 
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many critics to reduce Horace's Epistle ad Pisoncs on the 
art of poetry, to the methodical regularity of a technical 
recipe for making poems. Some critics^ like the old 
gardeners, have no idea of beauty, unless every thing is 
laid out by tlie line and rule, the level [and the square. 
But mathematical precision is net required in moral dis- 
quisition. 



EVENING XVIII. 

ON A SPECIES OF INJUSTICE IN PRIVATE LIFE. 

IN A LETTER. 

SIR, 

THERE is a species of injustice and cruelty in parents 
to their children, whicli has not, I think, been sti^ 
matized with the infamy which it justly deserves. It is 
not uncommon in fathers, to permit tlie visits of a 
lover to his daughter, till the attections of both are en- 
gaged, and a clandestine marriage takes place ; and then 
to profess a great dislike to the match, and a very warm 
displeasure, merely to avoid the payment of a portion. If 
the father is asked, why he encouraged the lover at first ; 
he answers, that he did not imagine that he visited as a 
lover, though it was evident enough to every one else, 
and could not, from the attention paid, be unobserved by 
the father. The truth is, that he saw with pleasure the 
mutual passion, and gave every opportunity for its in- 
crease, by furnishing opportunities of intercourse, by 
studied occasions of absence ; and even knew of the in- 
tended marriage, and took care to* be from home at the 
time he expected it to be celebrated, lest by some acci*- 
dent he should be obliged to make the full discovery, 
which would frustrate his purpose This disingenuous 
find crafty conduct is often productive of great misery. 

Mr. NIarston was a young surgeon of good connec- 
tions, good abilities, good person, and with a competent 
income, from a place under government. Having a 
prospect of settling very advantageously in a genteel 
neighborhood, he thought it proper to seek a matrimonial 
aJJJance, He visited iu the family of a physician of xm 
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mat practice^ tilrho had several very accomplished and 
beautiful daughters, the eldest of whom, Eliza, soon at- 
tracted his particular attention. He made no secret of hit 
attachment, but openly avowed it, and behaved with all 
the frankness of an honorable lover. He could not but 
consider the fethei^s silence as a tacit consent : but, afler 
the expiration of two years assiduous and successful court- 
ship, ne asked the permission of the father to fix a day foe 
the celebration of tlie nuptials. The father, at the men- 
tion of it, started back with affected astonishment, and 
peremptorily insisted on his discontinuing to visit at his 
Iiouse. No intreaties could avail, and Mr. Marston re- 
tired in disconsolate acquiescence. But the links of love 
were not to be broken. The father went a journey into 
the North, and the lovers seized the opportunity of ce- 
mcfftingan union by marriage, which they did not doubt 
would soon be sanctioned by the approbation of a parent, 
who could not but have observed the commencement 
and increase of their mutual affection. 

The father returned. The young couple wanted only 
his approbation to complete tneir felicity. They waited 
upon nim together, and in terms of affectionate duty, so- 
licited his paidon and his blessing. He received them 
with a haugntiness and severity which he had never before 
displayed ; and told them, on their departure, never 
more to approach \\\% house, for he should give orders to 
his servants to deny him, whenever they should come to 
his door. 

After the lapse of some time, when they expected his 
severity might be mitigated by reflection, tney applied to 
him by a letter, expressing their hope, that as he had not 
discouraged Mr. Marston's first visits, but suffered a pas- 
sion to ^w under his eye, he would not be emplacably 
angry with them, for a conduct which was the natural 
consequence of such indulgence. A respectful hint was 
added, that as he signified an intention to give his daugh-^ 
ler a small fortune on their marriage, it would now be 
particularly acceptable, as Mr. Marston wanted to take a 
geutcel house and furnish it, without which measure it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to enter on the 
practice of his profession with a prospect of success. 

No answer was given to this letter during several 
months ; wheu, ou a second remonstrance, a verbal ixMs:^ 
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■age was sent by the Father, Informing thein> that as they 
had followed their own inclinations without consulting 
him, they must take the consequences, and live upon 
love if thev could, for that he should not give them a sin- 
gle penny oefore his decease. It wis added, that they 
need not apply any more ; for this resolution was not the 
efiect of a momentary fit of displeasure, but the result of 
the maturest deliberation. 

Mr. Marston^ rather than involve himself in debt, re< 
tired to lodgings in a little village, hoping that time would 
cfiect a reconciliation, and produce that pecuniary as- 
tistance, without which he found it impossible to be esta- 
blished. Year after year elapsed, with an increase of fa* 
mily, and a consequent increase of expences. He en- 
deavored to obtain a little country practice, but though 
he was much respected, the profits of a surgeon only, 
unconnected with the business of an apothecary, added 
but little to his income, and he was obliged to incur debt, 
which notwithstanding the litmost frugality, amounted in 
time to a considerable sum. No assistance came from the 
father, who loving money above all things, continued to 
accumulate his store wifli tlie most miserly parsimony. 
But as the father was old, Mr. Marston thought he 
could not long be kept from that portion which he 
thought himself entitled to, and whicli was indeed now 
become necessary to his family's subsistence. Many 
years had passed in this uncomfortable situation, when 
grief and anxiety, which had long preyed on Mr. Mar- 
Bton's bosom, put a period to his existence at the age of 
thirty-six, and left a widow and eight children, with 
scarcely enough to procure the necessaries of the day. 
The Old gentleman now relented ; but it was too late. 
He, who by his abilities in his profession, might have 
raised his famil;^ to opulence, was gone for ever ; and his 
companion, agitated by every feeling which wears avray 
a tender frame, soon followed him. Eight orphans stood 
round the grave in which the tenderest of parents were 
both deposited. Ever}' spectator was affected with sym- 
pathy except the' fathei^ who, while the clergyman per- 
formed the office, was railing at the undertaker in the 
church-yard, for supplying a handsomer and more ex- 
pensive coffin than he had ordered. 

The children, whom he would not speak to, were 
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tent to the house of a poor mechanic, with CHrders to 
clothe them cheaply, and take care of them, till they 
were respectively of age to be put out apprentices. Des- 
titute of education, and without a true friend to guide 
them, they turned out unfortunately, ran away from their 
trades, entered in low situations into the army and navy^ 
married imprudently, or died, early of intemperance. 
Thus a family became wretched and extinct, which, if 
it had been fostered, as it ought to have been, by the pa- 
rent who encouraged tiie first advances of a lover, from 
the mean idea of getting rid of the expence of a daugh- 
ter, would have probably lived in a respectable and hap- 
py condition. 

- Wretched avarice ! despicable cunning ! which can 
thus, dissolve the closest bands of nature, and produce 
misery of the deepest kiud, among those whom a parent 
is bound by all that can bincl the human bosom, to render 
as easy and happy as the condition of humanity will 
allow. 

Let the trick of a father, who encoura^ or connives at 
ikv^ visits of a lover till mutual affection is rivettcd ; and, 
after the consequent marriage affects anger as an excuse 
for saving his money, be henceforth considered as infa- 
mous; and let young men, who have a just value for 
their own happiness, and the happiness of the woman 
whom they love, be henceforth on their guard, lest theyfall 
into a snare so contemptible and mischievous. 



EVENING XIX. 

OK THE RASHNESS OF YOUNG AND ADVENTUROUS 

WRITERS IN MEDICINE. 

WHENEVER men oflibeial education and long ex- 
perience have presented their medical reiiiarKs to 
the public, they have justly obtained the praise of inge- 
nuity and benevolence. Fame increasecf their practice, 
and pmctice rewarded them with well-earned opulence. 
Who can deserve it better, than he, of whom it can justly 
be said, that he is* opifer per urbem, in his prac- 

Apothecary^ eonipany> It it 
* to the medkal assistait ^ 
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lice, and pes o&bem, in his communications' lo the 
public ? 

But others, observing that such have owed their cele* 
brit}r, and consequently their fortunes, to a pamphlet or 
treatise, on some particular disease^ have resolved, at all 
events, to write and publish a pamphlet or .treatise^ as 
soon as they have bouglit their diploma, or as an intro- 
duction to that honor. 

In order to attract notice, it became necessary to dt#> 
tinguish their works, among a multitude of others, by 
some extraordinary doctrine or position ; and I ^m in- 
ibnned, tluit things of a most dangerous tendency, and 
sometimes certainly fatal, have been plausibly recom- 
mended by fool-haray or knavish candidates for medical 
populariw. Audi aliquid,* strike a bald stroke, 
seems to be considered by many as a prescription for pro- 
curing practice. 

The great object of such persons is to recommend 
something new, something extraordinary, something 
that marks a genius, either as a medicament, or as a 
chirurgical operation. If poison can be administered, in 
any form, without certain and immediate death, it is 
soon advanced to the rank of a panacea, and the inven- 
tor hopes to equal Radcliffe in riches, and Heberden in 
fame. 

Time shews the inefficacy of the boasted invention ; 
but it is to be feared, that many fall victims to it, before 
the full discovery of its ill effects, or the danger of relying 
upon it because of its inutility, in extreme or dimcult 
cases. 

Whoever takes a retrospective view of medicines which 
a few years ago were highly extolled, and generally used,' 
will find many of them at present in total disrepute. Yet, 
if you will believe the writings, wliich recommended 
them on their first appearance, their beneficial efficacy 
was indubitably confirmed by innumerable cases. If they 
were efBcacious once, thev are probably still efficacious ; 
for it is not to be believed that, by any causes whatever, 
the human bo,dy can have undergone a total change since 
their introduction. But they are now perhaps pronounced 

* Aude aliquid brevibus gyaris vcl carcere dignuai. Juv. 

Dare someUiing worthy of the hulks or gaol 
Or Bouay'i famed bay.,,,,* 
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by the best judges utteily inefficacious or pernicious ; and 
there is reastm ther<;inrc to conclude that they vtete always 
so ; and G\ve<i tiieir popularity and success to iio^'elty, or 
to the activity, adclress, and recommendation, of some 
artful piutessor of medicine. 

But though the world might profit by uniform experi* 
enceof the fallacy of medical pretensions, yet, as there 
is always a new generation rising, the same arts are again 
practised, and practised with dangerous success. In no- 
thing are men more easily deluded than in the pretensions 
of medical practitioners. 

It must be acknowledged, thatthe temerity of making 
experiments may casually lead to improvements in medi- 
cal science ; but it is a cruel temerity ; for experiments in 
medicine are made on the sick at the hazard of life. A 
young man who hastily recommends to the public a pow- 
erful medicine, without due experience of its effect, 
which is too common in the present times, may be guilty 
of homicide, in a thousand melancholy instances,, when 
he intended only to advance hi» own fame and fortune. 

The spirit of research and adventure is indeed laudable 
in ^oung men ; but, when it produces works to the public 
which endan^r health and life, it ought to be under 
greater restraint, than the sanguine disposition of raw 

fractitioners, inventors, and projectors, is willing to allow, 
appeal however to their humanity ; and hope they will 
oonaescend to submit their treatises, previously to publi* 
tioD, to three or four of the most eminent and oldest phy- 
sicians (or surgeons, if the subject be chirurgical,) and 
even after that, to express themselves with doubt and difii- 
<dence on the certaintv of their discoveries and the infalli- 
-bility of their remeclies. They will act humanely, as 
-well as prudently, by adding a Chapter of Cautions in 
the use of whatever they recommencl. 

Indeed, if medical publications were read only by me* 
dical professors and practitioners, there is reason to hope, 
that the rashness of a writer might be corrected by the 
caution and skilful experience of the professional reader. 
'But, in these times, every man and woman reads a book, 
-in which they think themselves interested; and the sarh 
gmine pamphlet of a young physician, who is abJe to 
-dress his fancies in a language tolerably agreeable and per- 
-tpiGiiQUSj falls into the hands of those, who are totally 

I2 
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ignorant of medicine, both practical and theoretic, and 
vrlio, imagining their own case to be exactly described in 
the book, take the medicine, just as it is prescribed, 
"without regard to the difference of age, seasons, or symp- 
toms. Constitutions are thus ruined by those who spe- 
ciously pretend to have discovered their preservative. 

It is a sad instance of human depravity, that, from mo- 
tives of sordid interest or foolish vanity, men will trifle and 
tamper with the health and lives of their fellow-creatures, 
especially when their profession is to chesish health and 
protong life. 

But since there is no reason to suppose that rash physi- 
cians will discontinue the practice of publishing their cru* 
dities, it is certainly right to advise invalids, and all ineic- 
pjhrienced persons who are not in the medical and chirur- 
gical profession, not to read any books whatever on the 
subject of phvsic. This advice is indeed proper, even 
"when the books are acknowledged to be solid, and known 
to be authenticated by the long practice of the writers ; 
§0T, such is our weakness,-especially in the hour of sick- 
ness, that we are apt to ima^ne every bad symptom, and 
almost every disease of which we read, to be our own : 
and the power of the imagination in augmenting disease, is 
jiot only well known to physicians, but felt by^general ex- 
perience. 

After all that can be said in praise of medicine, it is con- 
fessed, by the most sensible physicians, to be a very doubt- 
fiil point, whether, upon the whole it has been more bene* 
£ciai or injurious. It is an uncertain art. This point 
]x>wever is not uncertain, but very clear, that in the hands 
of fhe young, the inexperienced, and the rash, itb dread- 
fully destructive of the human race. What must it be 
then, when ecay man is his own physician f When be 
reads a crude pamphlet on a disease under which he sup- 
poses himself to labor, and, without any preparatory 
knowledge, administers boldly whatever is recommended 
in the confidence of ignorance, or with the specious per- 
suasion of a self-interested veriter ? Abstain therefore from 
medical books ; and apply, in sickness, to the best physi- 
cian or apothecary within reach of your situation. Pro- 
fessional men themselves do not usually prescribe for 
themselves or families, in extreme cases ; but call in the 
assistaooe of thosjc who, with every advantage of specula^ 
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tive and practical skill, have also the additional advantage 
of being able to act with a cooler and more deliberate 
judgment than any niau can usually exert, when his own 
health and happiness are deeply interested. 

Among the iuconveniencies attending the multitude of 
books in the present times, it is one, that every man is in- 
structed by some interested devulger of mysCeries, to be 
his own curator or counsellor in every department. Every 
man may be his own Lawyer, Physician, Divine, Garden- 
er. Broker and Builder. This, it might be supposed, 
-would injure the several professors ; but experience seems 
to prove that it serves them ; evei^ man attempting every 
tliiD^ for himself, without experience, and solely by tKe 
partial and imperfect directions of books, renders every 
thing he undertakes worse ; and the professor is called in 
at last, and finds much more employment, than if his as- 
sistance had been sought before the bungling efforts of ig- 
noiance had rashly interposed. 



EVENING XX. 

ON THE BOOKS AND FUGITIVE WRITINGS WHICH 
ARC PROPER FOR THE AMUSEMENT OF SMALL 
PORTIONS OF LEISURE. 

THERE are fragments of time in the life of every man, 
in which, from some inconvenience of his circum- 
•tances, he is unable to read with continued attention, or 
to enjoy the advantages of select company. In those in- 
tervals, such books are pleasant as amuse and inform, in 
iFcry short sections or chapters, and in an easy and penpi- 
cuoos style, resembling, as much as possible, the variety 
and familiarity of conversation. 

Many of the French books, under the title of An a, are, 
I Unnk, particularly useful for the purpose of filling up a 
vacant interval. They are lively and various. They 
treat of history, literature, arts ; subjects which amuse> 
without interesting in such a degree, as to fatigue or ex- 
cite the mind, beyond the pitch of a pleasant and equable 
tnnquillity. 

Tflere is a grreat difTesence in the numerous ana. The 
belt I ererrcaid are not entitled ana Indeed; buttbeyare 
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exactly the same in their kind ; I mean Melanges d^His' 
ioire et de Literature^ pur Monsieur Figneul Marcille. 
TJ)e name uf tlie real author, it is suid, \vas D*Argonne. 
I^he work abounds with pleasing anecdotes, written with 
grace and vivacity. 'Jhe \i^xX. I am displeased witii is, the 
severe hypercriticism on Bruyerc, It is ingenious but un- 
candid, and could proceed only from pique and prejudice. 
Rut! am speaking of amusement ; and even mistaken cri- 
ticism, written in tiie lively manner of D'Argonne, cannot 
but form an agreeable diversion in an interval of calm lei- 
sure. 

Gesner recommends ana for tlie Jiorct subsecituB, and 
alsoChofTln*8 Amusemens PlnloU)giqit£s, Martial's Select 
Epigrams Owen's Epigrams, Epictetus, Bouhours*s Pen- 
sees Ingenieuses, Phxdrus, de la Motte, Fontaine, Vale- 
rius Maximus, blrasmus^s Apophthegms, and all other si- 
milar and detached pieces. Kone of these rehire great 
attention or exertion, and yet they amuse and instruct in 
a very agreeable manner. v 

Seldens '■ Table Talk" would be called according to 
the French fashion, Seldeniana, and it is very proper lor a 
pocket companion. Maxims and reflections, collections 
of poety, letters and fugitive pieces, with which this coun- 
try abounds, are well adapted to the purpose of occasional 
amusement. 

Indeed the kind of books is sufHciently obvious ; and it 
IS not necessary to enumerate them. 1 hey must occur 
spontaneously to every man acquainted with books ; but 
in the present times, they are all in danger of being entire- 
ly superceded by the newspapers. 

The newspapers as they are now impioved are indeed 
Melanges of literature, of history, of criticism, of biogra^ 
phy , of poHtics, of philosophy, of relieion, and of every 
thini; that busy mortals pursue with ardor and solicitude. 

Their original object was the communication of political 
news ; but they have increased in number, and in size, to 
such a degree, that to fill them all wiih a due variety of 
news, properly so called, is impossible. That source was 
soon dry, ana other fountains were therefore broken up. 
I'here can indeed be no good objection to the deviation 
from the original purpose of political news ; for the inten- 
tion of that was to amuse by the ^tification of curiosity ; 
andifinnoccutamusement, ofasinilarkind^ can be ob- 
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teined in the heterogeneous matter yrhicli they exhibit, 
they are slUl valuable and worthy of encouragement. 

But in pursuit of distinction and variety, m the gratifi- 
cation of party resentment, and as the tools of faction, 
many of them have displayed a foul mass of falshood, ma- 
lignity, and folly ; such personal calumny and detrac- 
tion, as degrades human nature, and could only have been 
expected m>m the agency of infemal spirits supplying 
the press of a Pandxmonium. 

It is therefore become desirable to turn the eye from the 
public waste in which nettles and weeds, at once poisonous 
and putrid, vegetate, to cultivated gardens and enclosures. 
Such are most of theFrench ANA,the A/eia;i;g^e«and mis- 
cellanies of literature, history, and morality, which I re- 
commend, as the proper amusement of a vacant hour. 

The undertaking may be thought to resemble the 
cleansing of an Augean stable, and to require an Hercu- 
lean strength, else one might endeavor to produce that 
d«inble object, a reformation of venal and eorru[it news- 
papers. The channels which convey polluted waters 
might be taught to devolve a pleasant and salubrious 
stream. 

The conductors of newspapers, as many of them arc 
most respectable men, wouldfprobably rejoice to sec such 
a reformation, as might ename them to pursue their use- 
Ail occupations, and promote their private interest, with- 
out the necessity of being instrumental to the diffusion of 
poison through the various ranks of society. 

Suppose then that, by mutual agreement, they should 
oblige themselves to admit nothing which could degrade 
welhearned dignity, or injure reputation, or interrupt 
the peace (^families, without ascertaining the truth of it, 
bv requiring its authenticity to be confirmed by the name 
of all parties, who should desire to insert a defamatory 
letter or paragraph. 

This precaution would exclude some truth ; but it 
would, at the same time, exclude more falshood and mis- 
representation ; and newspa]>ers would rise in value and 
repute, as they would be considered as authentic and re- 
spectable records worthy of being consigned to posterity. 

If the papers were not of so large dimensions as they 
arc, there would not be a necessity of supplying a quan- 
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tity of matter merely to fill the columns ; and, conse- 
quently, a more scrupulous selection might take place. 

The King for the lime beins;, and the Judges his re- 
presentatives, the Church, ancl all its minister, as well as 
all religious instructors, of whatever denomination, should 
always be mentioned in respectful terms. Their titles 
and honorable additions should be joined to their names, 
wherever it can be done without affectation, or tedious 
formality. Jt should be considered, that newspapers go 
into the hands of the vulgar, the ignorant, the idle, the 
profligate, the thievish, and the abandoned, of every 
degree and species ; and that when once these are taught 
to speak disrefi|)ectfully of their superiors, whether ec- 
clesiastical or civil, much of that subordination isdistui^ 
ed, which was settled for the benetit of all ; and much 
of that restraint infringed, which tended to keep them 
within due limits for tlie general advantage. Lawless 
principles naturally produce lawless actions ; and there is 
every reason to believe, that niucli of the dishonesty of 
the lower orders, much of the riotous spirit of modern 
times, has been caused by the corrui)tion of newspapers. 
I speak my thoughts freely, though 1 know the editors of 
Dewspapers have vengeance in their own hands, and are 
able to repel their assailants, with a lash of scorpions. But 
the shield of truth is a snfHcient defence, and indeed a 
ivound, in a good cause, makes an honorable scar. 

Affairs of gallantry, as they are called, should be men- 
tioned, if mentioned at all, with great delicacy. The 
mention of them at all, unless In cases of particular no- 
toriety, tends only to confirm the impudence of parties 
concerned, and to increa'^e debauchery by the seduction 
of example. It was lately u^ualto nil half a column in 
certain papers, with paragraphs, to puff the fashionable 
courtezans of the time, and to serve their interest. It is 
wonderful that pa|>ers, abounding in these subjects, can 
find admission into regular families, where there are 
"Wives ancl daughtei*s of unsullied reputation. 

'/'here are some advertisements so evidently fraudulent, 
and others so gixjssly ind»?cent, that lie who aspires at the 
character of a good citizen, will find it difficult to render 
the publication of them consistent witli such a descrip- 
tion. 

Jt is not di/Hcult to point out the deformities of some 
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amon^flie public papers; for the features are pronunent ; 
but il IS unnecessary. All considerate persons must have 
considered some prints, particularly where important 
truth is suppressed by influence, and defamation paid for 
with pabhc money, as pests and nuisances. I quit the 
subject^ assuring the reader, that I have bo personal cause 
of dislike to any of them. 1 disapprove of those which 
to serve a party, sacrifice truth, justice and mercy, 
because I thmk them publicly injurious. They have 
been inimical to all order, propriety, moderation ; to 
virtue, to learning, and to rehgion: therefore an endea- 
vor to reform them can want no apology. I will add only 
one hint to the conductors of them which may avail when 
others are inefiectual. Let them consider, that by de- 
grading newspapers from that dignity which they might 
poKess, as pleasant and useful vehicles of authentic m- 
ronnation, and as the most eifectual defences against vio- 
lence and despotism, they may gradually render them too 
contemptible for general notice. 1 he wickedness of man- 
kind, and the corruption of society, may make such an 
event not very probable at present ; yet it is certain that, 
in process of time, newspapers may become so worthless, 
so utterly destitute of truth, as to be universally neglected. 

If manners do notelfect the reformation of newspapers, 
laws may hereafter intervene to supply the defect : and 
since it is the part of the legislature, and of all good go- 
vernment, to suppress every general nuisance, it may be 
apprehended that the press maybe unfortunately restrain- 
ed, and newspapers abolished or discouraged by an enor- 
mous impost. Nothing but the revenue arising from 
them preserves them at present from some limitations, and 
which would render them beneficial to society, without 
that commixture of evil which almost overbalances their 
advantages 

With all their imperfections on their heads, they arc 
upon the whole the best bulwarks of our liberty, and the 
surest defence of tlie helpless against the proud man's 
contumely and the oppressor's wrong. They sound the 
alarm bell throughout an empire, and no influence is great 
enough to stifle the sound, before the people examine in- 
to its cause. Let us bear all their evils, rather than en- 
danger Uie liberty of the press. 
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EVENING XXI. 

ON IMITATING A MOPEL FOR THE CONDUCT OF 

LIFE. 

MANY of the ruks of rhetoridans contribute little 
to the improvement of the orator, and serve only 
to display the professor's subtility. But the advice, which 
they give on the subject of imitation, is truly valuable, as 
it conduces immediately to facilitate practice. They in- 
struct their scholars, after the preparatory learning is ac- 
quired, to chuse a model of style, according to which 
thev may shape their own ; and not only the best writers 
ancl orators, but also the best painters, sculptors, and ar^ 
chitects, have found that the easiest and most infallible 
mode of acquiring, an haintucd ease in the practice of ' 
their arts, is to follow the footsteps of some excellent pre- 
decessor. 

The art of life may derive advantage from rules intend- 
ed only to facilitate the acquisition or practice of those 
humbler arts, which administer to pleasure, to pride, or 
to convenience. Let him who wishes to live well, like 
liini who wishes to write well, chuse a model ; which he 
may imitate with a judicious and discriminating, and not 
with a blind and servile, imitation. 

A caution is necessary, lest the imitation recommended 
should become an odious species of affected resemblance, 
lest it should be so close as to destroy all originality, and 
lest it should degenerate to an apish mimicry.* Such an 
imitation must be contemptible. Seneca gives a good 
idea of the sort of resemblance to be sought, when he 
says, " the imitator of a style should endeavor to be like 
the original, not with the same exactness as a picture is 
like the person represented, but as a child resembles the 
features of its parent." Similem esse te Tolo, quotnodo 
fUum, nan quomodo i/tiaginern. 1 would have you likcg 
as a son ; not as a statue. 

The first care is to select a proper person for a pattern, 

*> Simia quam eimilis, turpi^ima bcstia, nobis I Etmiui. 
Mow like tlie aee» that filtliiest beast, to maa ! 
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and then to discriminate between the qualities in his cha* 
racter which are suited to our genius, situation, rank in 
life, and profession^ and those which, however admiran 
ble m him, would be ill-placed and ridiculous in us. 
'Without this attention, we shall fall into the error of those 
"wliom an illustrious pattern leads into an imitation of its 
fSuilts together with its beauties ; we shall be affected, and 
kne our native character, without gaining in its place, an 
s dsdtitioiis one of equal value. 

A ju^dous man will naturally select some person fbr 
imitation in the same profession or employment, of simi- 
lar views, and of eminence in the particular walk of life, 
into which himself has entered. Common sense durects 
to SDch a choice. A clergyman, for instance, will imi« 
late a clergyman; a lawyer, a lawyer; a physician, a 
phyndan ; and so in all otner departments of hfe. 

The character, which forms the model, maybe either 
living or dead. There are many lives of men in all pro* 
fessions written with accuracy, and with a minute detail 
of particular circumstances. Such models as these may 
be often better known, and more easily imitated, than 
living diaracters, especially by young men, wlio cannot 
be much acquainted with the world, at least with eminent 
persons, in a degree sufficient to know all the requisite 
circumstances concerning them. 

I will descend to particulars. Suppose the youne man 
in orders, and that ne fixes upon some eminent charac- 
ter, by which to regulate his private life and his parochial 
conduct. Suppose that person to be Bishop M^lson, or 
Dr. Hammona, or Dr. Isaac Watts, or any others of 
those many exemplary christians whose bodies are buried 
in peace, but whose names live for evermore.* 

In every situation of life which appears parallel to theirs, 
lie will ask himself how they would have acted, and He 
will find an answer by observing how they really did act. 
Two or three such niodels will furnish precedents whichj 
with a little adaption to modern times, will afford a di- 
rectory for conduct, under all emergences. Great judg- 
ment IS certainly necessary even here ; and T have already 
said, that a blind imitation of any model whatever is not 
to be approved, 

•Some nave recommended not only the imitation of a 

* EcdesiaiUcvs. 
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person of excellent character, but the habit of 8uppoiui| 
him atwauB preient, seeing and hearing us on all ooci 
sions. n e may thus make him our privjr oounsdkir, ail 
ourselves what he would say on such a point, what ad vie 
he would ^ive, and wiiether we should be ashamed to k 
as our inclination prompts us in his real presence. Tbu 
he may become the guide of our lives, and the regulato 
of our behavior. 

What 1 have said of a clergyman's diusing a mod< 
may be applied to all other proicisions, and indeed to a 
occupations, from the king to the mechanic A gon 
model once clioaen will lead them in the journey of lift 
as a hand-post directs the traveller over a wide waste c 
forest, or as the lamp from the beacon guides tlie oiarioc 
on the ocean. I'liey nmst still use their own disccn 
ment, and exert their own etibrts, orthev may lose tbei 
wav, even in full view of Eddystone ligiit-house. 

Civil or general ftiittory iiasalwayslieeii extolled as th 
ip-eat teacher of wisdom. But its lessons are chiefly poll 
ticaU and kings and statesiucn are piincipally cuncerne 
in them. Jiiographf ib the species of history best adapl 
ed to teach wi'&dom in private life. There are many 11 v< 
of English worthies, which cannot be attentively read b 
an ingenuous young man, without exciting an ardor c 
virtue. 

But living models may b(.' also very advantageously sc 
lected by the aspirant alicr excellence. I'he danger is 
lest tlie choice should fall on a wrong character, bplen 
dor of rank, richcsi honors, station, arc too apt to n 
crmmiend patterns which exhibit only a vicious exemplar 
whitened and gilded by the hand ot fashion. Envy aoc 
prejudice are also prone to add deformity to character 
really beautiful. So that the choice of living examples i 
more diflicult than that of the departed, wliose fame f 
fixed by deatii. 

But, so long as a good model is chosen, there is ViUU 
doubt liHt that the moans of arriving at excellence will bt 
facilitated, whether the choice fall on the living, or on 
those who arc out of the reach of envy. 

The precept of Quintilian in the art of rhetoric must 
he observed in life. At fintt, and for a long time, only 
thebti>i writers, and %uch ^% v^vW no^vkxvsVead him who im- 
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plicitly confides in them, must be selected for imitation.* 
But let not the imitation even of llie best authors or the 
best meubecome a plagiarism cither in writing or in life. 
There is a noble originality, the characteristic of genius 
and the parent of airexcellence. 



EVENING XXir. 
ON DR. Johnson's prayers, with a remark 

ON HIS STYLE. 

THE greater part of those writers, who have lately ar- 
rived at any very distinguished degree of fame, have 
fiivored the cause of infidelity. It is therefore the more 
pleasing to the friend of revelation and of mankind, to 
observe one of the most popular authors of our own coun- 
try, and one of the ablest men that ever existed, zealous- 
ly religious. Every one has heard that Dr. Johnson was 
oevout ; but I believe, few entertained an adequate idea 
of his warmth and scrupulous regularity in the ollicesof 
devotion J till the publication of his Prayers and Medi- 
tations. 

They exhibit the writer in a light in which he has sel- 
doui appeared to his readers. He usually puts on a garb 
of dignity and command. His Rambler is written in the 
style of authority. His prefaces to the Poets are dictato- 
rial. The reader is easily induced to believe that pride is 
a striking feature in his character. But he no sooner 
opens (he book of Prayer and Meditations, than he sees 
him in a state of true humility. No affectation in the 
style. No words of unusual occurrence. Every expres- 
sion is such as is well adapted to a frail mortal, however 
improved by art or favored hy nature, when he approach- 
es the mercy-seat of the Almighty. 

The reader is thus in some degree gratified, by observ- 
ing a man, who had always appeared to him as a superior 
mortal, and exempt from human infirmities, feeling and 
acknowledging with all humility, the common weakness- 
es of all human creatures. 

• Dju non niii optimus quiique, el qui citdtik\£mt \v\i\ mVMsafc VjaS>»> 
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It would be the partiality ;of prejudice to affirm, that 
the volume which I am now considering is free fix>m all 
marks of superstition. To be uneasy because one has* 
through mistake, drunk a spoonful of nulk in a cup of 
tea on a fast day, argues a mmd not entirely under the re- 
gulation of right reason. To pray for the dead is, I 
think, at least venial ; but I am apprehensive that it will 
subject the devotee to the charge of superstition among 
the strict and severe in doctrinal religion. 

Upon the whole, tliough there are many apparent 
weaiuiesses in the volume, which render it a cause of woa- 
der, debate, and offence anoon^' many, vet it does honor 
to the writer of it, as a proof ot remarkable piety. And 
with respect to weaknesses, alas ! what is man but a com- 
plication of them ? And indeed, who shall presume to 
determine decisively that the eccentricities of this book 
are weaknesses ? Many of those who censure them ai 
such, are probably far less capable of judging than John- 
son, to whom they certainly did not appear in that 
light. 

^ if he was sincere, and there is every reason tobdieve 
It, the most scrupulous particulars in the performance of 
his religious duties deserve a name far more honorable 
than that of acts of superstition. Man is a most wretch- 
ed bein^ unassisted by the protection of divine favor ; 
how can it then be wondered that he is ready to attend to 
the minutest circumstance which, in the hour of distress, 
apoears likely to secure it ? 

Before we condemn Johnson, let us examine our own 
conduct, and consider whether the confidence in which 
many of us live, and our neglect of religion, is not a 
weakness mere deplorable than any thing in what is called 
the superstition of this pious man. 

While I am speaking of Johnson, I cannot refrain 
from adding an observation on his style. It always ap- 
j)eared to me, and I believe is now generally thought, 
that he had selected Sir Thomas Brown as his model of 
style in the composition of the Rambler. 

1 select a few phrases from the Vulgar Errors of 
Brown in confirmation of my opinion. 

" Intellectual acquisition is hut reminlscential evoca- 
tion." 
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" We hope it v ill not be unconsidered that we find no 
oonstant maouductioa in this labyrinth/' 

** For not attainiog the deutcroscopy, they are fain to 
omit the superconsequences, coherences, figures, or tro- 
pologies, and are not sometime persuaded by fire beyond 
their literalities." 

*' Their individual imperfections being greats they are 
moreover enlarged by their aggregation.'' 

'' A faraginious concurrence of all conditions." 

'* Being divided from truth theniselves, they are yet 
further removed by advenient deception.'* 

■' Deluding their apprehension with ariolation." 

These pasages 1 have selected, not because they are the 
most striking, but because they fii'st occurred. A thou- 
sand instances of similarity might be produced, if tiie 
whol^ volume were searched^ and if the limits of my pa- 
per would admit them. ' 

Though Brown is an excellent writer, yet it must bo 
allowed that he is pedantic ; and that he preferred poly- 
syllabic expressions derived from the language of ancient 
Kome,' to his venacular vocabulary, even in instances, 
wliere it was' equally elegant and significant. Had ho 
sought the fountains of antiquity only when those of his 
own times were dry, he would have deserved esteem for 
enriching the English language, and he might have been 
justly held up as an example for imitation ; but he ap- 
pears to use smgular and magnificent words from ostenta- 
tious motives ; and what, aiter all, does the use of them 
prove ? That he was acquainted with the Latin and Greek 
ranguages, and that he was a learned etymologist. Sensi- 
ble readers are not persuaded of another's general learn" 
ing, or solid wisdom, by the pomp of exotic language. 

But, notwithstanding this censure, Brown must be ac- 
knowledged to have contributed much to the copid ver- 
borum, by introducing words which in his own age were 
uncouth, out which are now become elegant and familiar. 
Johnson, considered as a lexicographer and improver of 
the English language, did right to select an author for 
imitation, who presented him with a model for coining 
new words. Perhaps he was led to study Brown, among 
others, in order to qualify himself for the compilation of 
iiis lexicon, and in studyinj^ him, for this purpose, caught 
hisst^le; but, lUterall, it is certain thalVvvs tooiviX v«\W 
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ing would have been more extended, and consequently 
done more service, had he chosen a style more simple^ 
9nd less obscured to vulgar readers, by polysyllabic words 
of Latin and Greek etymology. 



EVENING XXIII.. 

ON LONG PRAYERS, AND ON THE DEVOTIONS OF 

BISHOP ANDREWS, 

" /^ IVE me," said an ancient, " whatever may be 

VJT good for me, though I should neglect to pray fw 
'it; and deny me whatever may be hurtful, though 1 sliould 
ignorantly make it the object of my supplications.** 

This may be called a laconic prayer. It has always 
been much admired. The perfect resignation to the I)i- 
vine Will which it implies, renders it a model for the imi» 
tation of Christian piety. 

Our Saviour himself seems to have disapproved of long 
prayers ; and the invaluable prayer which he has conde- 
scended to dictate to errinff mortals, is remarkable for 
its beautiful brevity. It might have been reasonably sup^ 
posed, that the pious composers of prayers would Iiave 
been desirous of imitating their great Master, in the con- 
ciseness of their petitionary compositions. But diffusion 
and repetition have been one of their most conspi- 
cuous blemishes. There is no doubt but that the practice 
which prevails among some respectable sects, of filling up 
a long portion of time in their public service, with extem- 
porary prayer, has contributed greatly to increase the 
length of prayers, beyond the limits both of reason, and 
of sincere and attentive devotion. 

The human mind is so formed as not to be able to re- 
tain any sentiment during a long time, in a gre^t degree of 
fervor. But prayer without fer\'or is, I fear, an. unac- 
ceptable service. And this is the reason why brevity ia 
prayer is expressly approved by Him, to whom prayer ia 
to be offered, and who consequently must know what i» 
most agreeable to himself, and what sort of service is the 
most expressive of man^s sincerity. 

Tlie gr€»ter part of the £ng;\\%bL \i\i»is$ i& very justly 
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acimircd, as fiirniBhing a fine exainpli* of <upplicatorv 
compofition. Tlie colicx-ls are remarkably excellent both 
for ooucisercss and fervor of expression, liut it niaj be 
doubted, whether the whole of the vrrvla', axnprehendF- 
ing tiiree parts, intended at fn.4 tu be bepurately used, is 
not longer than can be attended to devoutly e\en by the 
best distjose^i. 1 he conijx>sition of jiiosi of i!;e prayers 
is so well adapted to human wants and iii/iriniiies, that it 
might |jerha^ supersede the necessity of any other pray- 
ers, were it not found that the fn^quency of their use (li- 
minishes considerably tin.' warinUi and scriousnei^ wliidi 
otherwise they are calculated to inspire. 

Books of prayers coinixised for private devotion arc 
tberefiire very useful ; an<l they are certainly not to })tt ex^ 
auained with great severity of criticism. H'Jl liiere is a 
iiule volume, entitled, Devotions of IVishop Andrews, 
L-anslated from the Greek by Dean Stanliope, which 
lately attracted my particular attention, as my expecta- 
tions svcre raised to an uncommon height by tne foilowing 
passage in the IVrface : 

'' The lieart, alreadv enlightened and inflamed with 
piety and charity, will here fnid something exactly suita- 
ble to its inward motions, and the nto^t sif^nificatU and 
beni^fiU tuardt wherein to utter its holy desirt^, and thobe 
nadoiis sentiments, which, without this help, would per- 
naps break forth udik lau accuracy boUi, ofmeilutd anaex' 

prtman liut the less perfect Chribtian, who 

tias nut vet made so much progress in the scljocil of piet^ 
as tljc rarmer, may reap still greater beneiit from this 
work. It will tend to iniurrrve him in knoutedt^e and prac- 
tice Indeed what less can be exixxrlcd, 

when a book of this nature iscx}nipo^»ed of materiuU taken 
vjX of the f loiy Scriptures, and very ancient liturgies, 
wliich bear the names of St. James, St. Basil, and St. 
CiirysuBtom, oollecled and put togtflher by the most ju- 
diciiMM workmen in this way ; such as were tlie j>ersou8 
mentioned in the title-pa^. Dr. Anrlrews, once Bishop 
(if Winchester, and Dr. Stanhope, late Deai. of Canter- 
bunr.* 

After reading Uiese and other passages \n Vaq Vt«^«ca« 
'm)mA» ue equally strong in the praises o{ lW\«Y\VV\e.rn»»^ 
mf, it will oat be tbouffht eartraordinary , iXwiX V V*»>V. >^^^ 
i^Saak with great aviciity. 1 adimred iVie ^vous ^4m^«S. 
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M>ifie(irit; liiit IcouMii'it fi(l|i llijiikiiig ()i;it thit 

A('l Ol> I'AltIf l-OK I'l'lllAV. 

" O, «l«'.iiot hjvi'fiji, iiujiiiil lo iij«'11jy wji'ilf 
4i«l iH I'vif) iiailaiKi ;i'l (/f iWilt*' Jj:<v*' lU^aviN^i uif 

•• haii'iif) iiji'by thy Miiiit ; (titJ aiM btrt'ijf^iOi 
hytliy lii/'lv ; raii:ioiii iiic l>y ihy lilo'jO ; wuhkme 
tuilcr ; lii'al im- by ihy 5iii|j«-* , frJmJi mt u^Uh Ihij k 
JikIciim lii thy *kMitiiji)%." 

J taiv«: ih«'hlit|fy fi| :ukifj|i4 any » aii<li«i i«-a'l«-r, 
th(T bUch IH-tlll'/li:) af thf tiaKlful H|iJ>l<iJn of bliiCMif, 
volioii ; v^hHlKi thfy aic not ia<h< t </( a %v\i\\n 
whitii^K a! Kiiii ; aii<l \Ah<thM Ih'-y «!«/ wA <f|i«ii : 
Joi I hi- >4</iiit'i ' /^"/ i/« pniif iLillithr iptiil, hid 
pt'uif ti itft lluf vnilt.iHtnndlniJ^ tilmi 

I kif'iw ti 'Ajtl !>*' taiil, tJui whilf a ^>nii </' ) 
^•vi't no ol/'*-ti« (' totii*' !:inj|ilr uiifl Wfil-iiicaiiiii;/ ilt^ 
Jor v/t.oj.»i .1 'f>:.% 'hw'lly <i«-t:ij/ii«-fl, li is a iiiatiii' (>| 
iii'irni-iH 'Aiii-thi-f It Jill' JM' Of <li>|ih-a%(- \\itr\iit\nlinw. 
.iii'i Ihri aj/fi</ij?. viril. Jiiit lo l)i(!s 1 iti'jdl Vt'\Ay, tli, 
frii;iiiily of tifijjiiilafH <% iiot to luiitithiti any r«'l 
'oi{ij«'>Mfii/ii, ii'al ii< I .I9IOII «';ih< I' f</r ( <'iivjrr or d«r 
iifi'l i i>ii;/tii atM, lh.it it a|i|if'ai» lo li«? an atfiorit 
MaV^iy ot ti«'av«-ii, tootl<'i U|ia|iHiMoii toC#'i#J in 4 
aij'i i<i.altf|(-f| lij 'Ahirh Wr lihool'l he a^Jiaiii* «i to Si 
all «-.ti!iiiy |>fiti'iiiatr. A Inlhiif/, a (|<jtbl>hij^^, a ik 
ttUal |/tay< : i .iti lif'ViT lir lh< |iro<iti<.liOli oi a «iiJI«d 
t-«l 'Ailii a <i«"/o(i'iii at oiMi' rational aiKi tijii(.(-i«'. 

i |/i«-Miiii«- U'lX to iviibiiif th«* «:«litor, Ahoj?* I t/i 
Alt uui' ot tli<' \»i"-X oniain<-i.U of f^ur fh.jfh. '\i 
rni:tii-&ol' lhi> Utile b(//k * um,*- not tioin hiin, I ycnti 
attiim, litit tfoin li-'an ^)(allllOli<% tioni l#i%ho|i Aii<J 
or tfoni :y#ni» ohl<-r wiiti-i 1 ii.iv<'ii'i 'o,/y of iIk'oii 
an'l <'ann«/t tlii'iHoiv *\iun\vf whriltrr ihfali«/v«' ua 
/Milhfui!/ ti.jn%jjti(i thiiii It. Hut 1 ihink if < aiiixi 
<«*f«i I'loiu J if. floini', whose jii<l^ui«-nt an'l bfj 
'tjrir in th«- i'>.j/HTaii/fi ot «l«-volioijjl lr('hn|/%| I hav 

'i'ht' inuumi^r *i\ a |it.iyi %\iiiu\A \i«^ wMvwA 'M\d 
iioui I hi" ht'dti, ytH ui tin* ^Au\f \\\i\^ v*^VrA\u»«\'A\v\ 
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the dotard, or the madness of the enthusiast. Dr. 

deserves great praise for tlie simplicity and energy 

of his prayers. Nothing of his pompous style, 

words, or ibrmal periods, is to be observed in 

His good understanding suggested to him the im- 

y of all affectation, when he laid aside all preten- 

wisdom, and with an humility, which must al- 

M»ine the greatest of mortals', approached the 

•f the Almighty. 

all that taste and criticism can suggest, it is cer- 
t uprightness of intention and fervent piety, are 
besuities of supplicatory writings. He to whom 
is addressed, considers not the form of words, 
structure of periods; but the faith, the sincerity, 
ily of the poor petitioner. If the heart be right, 
"S of the understanding and of the lips will pass 
d. Yet it is decent and reasonable to take care, 
ig to the best of our knowledge, not to offer up 
ill which there is any known defect unworthy a 
furnished by the Creator with those intellectual 
which surely can never be more honorably ex- 
in in the service of Him who gave them, 
ise not to run rashly into prayer," says Howell, 
ut a trembling precedent meditation ; and if any 
ights intervene and grow upon me, 1 check my- 
recommence ; and this is incident to long prayers, 
•e more subject to man's weakness and the devilV 



EVENING XXIV. 

ADING TRIFLING UNINSTRUCTIVE BOOKS, 
CALLED SUMMER READING. 

Belli Ubelli, lepidi, novi libelU. Igmramut^ 

[ came to this water>drinkinff place fo relax my- 
If from the fatigues of a profession which iex^vtc& 
iplicatioji and co/)/inement, I am resoUxO^ V.o \c\a^fiA 
Ithe methods whidi an iogen'ious and vo>V\V.^ ^\a*i^ 
\ied /or tlie va/uabJe purpose of kA\\m^V\«xe. N^ci* 
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customed to reading as I have always been, I cannot omit 
books, while 1 seek the means of amusement ; but I am 
forbidden by my physician to read any thing but what it 
called summer reading, and therefore I am a frequent 
lounger at the circulating librar}-. By the way, 1 beg 
leave to give you a hint, that if you do not contrive to 
make your Winter Evenings, summer reading, they will 
Hot be much noticed in the repository of Knowledge, 
where I am now writing you this letter. 

As I often sit and read in the library, I have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing what books are in the most request ; and 
I am frequently not a little diverted with observing the 
great eagerness with which tomes, totally unknown to me, 
who have made books the study of my life, are demanded 
of the librarian. The first question on entering the shop 
I found to be universally — Have you any thing new? 1 
should have supposed that the publications of the last year 
would have deserved this epithet ; but 1 found by observa- 
tion that scarely any thing is esteemed new, but what is 
just advertised, and* almost wet from the press. Curiosity 
seems to be the great stimulus of the subscribers ; idle ai- 
riosity, as I may call it, since it seems to seek its own gra- 
tification independently of all desire of increasing the store 
of knowledge, improving the taste or confirming the prin- 
cipk's. 

I have smiled at hearing a lady admire the delicacy of 
sentiment which the author of some novel, which she had 
just been reading, must possess ; though I knew it to be 
the production of some poor hireling, destitute of Icaining 
and taste, knowledge of life and manners, and furnished 
with a few ideas he had by reading the novels of a few 

Preceding years. He had inserted in the title-page. By a 
ady ; and various conjectures were often hazaixled, in 
my hearing, concerning the authoress. Some hinted that 
they were acquainted with her, and that it was a lady of 
quality. Others knew it to be written by an acquaintance 
of their own ; while all agreed in asserting, it must be by 
a lady, the sentiments were so characteristically delicate 
and refined. You may conjecture how much 1 wa^ dis- 
posed to laugh when 1 was informed that it was the pro* 
duction of a hackney scribbler in Black Boy Alley. 
/ confess I had been much more conversant in a college 
Jibrary than in a circuhling one, ^ud could not therefore 
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but be astonished at the number of YoUimes which the stu- 
dents would devour. I'he Helluo Librorum, or Glutton 
ofBooksy was a character well known at the university, 
and mentioned by the ancients ; but 1 believe their idea of 
Ilim is far exceeded by many a feir subscriber at the circu- 
lating library. I have known a lady read twenty volumes 
in a week during two or three months successively. To 
be Hire they were not bulky tomes, such as those of which 
it was predicated that a great book was a great evil. The 
print in the pages of most of them, to speak in the meclia- 
.nical style of mensuration, were three inches by one and a 
half, and the blank paper exceeded the printed in quanti- 
ty by at least one moiety on a moderate computation. 

Now, Sir, I am not one of those who mean austerely to 
censure this mode of reading ; for I am of opinion that it 
is often very innocent, and sometimes not without consi- 
derable advantage. There arc certainly many novels 
which, though little known in the literary world, are not 
without merit, and of a very virtuous tendency. Most of 
them tend to recommend benevolence and liberality ; for 
it is the fashion of the age to affect those qualities ; and I 
really think, as conversation is usually conducted, scarcely 
so many opportunities occur of imbibing benevolent and 
virtuous sentiments from it, as from the decent books of a 
circulating library : I say decent, for I am sorry to ob- 
serve, that in the multitude of new books which the libra* 
rians are obliged to purchase, some liave a tendency to 
diffuse every Idnd of evil which can mislead the under- 
standing and corrupt the heart. 

The aanger of indiscriminately reading whatever has the 
recommendation of novelty, induced me to take up my 
fen and write to you, hopmg that I might suggest a cau- 
tion on the subject to some of your fair readers, who, I 
am sure, have recourse to a circulating library solely to im- 
prove and amuse themselves while under the hair-dresser's 
operation. 

They would, I think, do right to enquire the charac- 
ter of every book they read, before they take it into their 
dressing-room, and to shew the same caution in the choice 
of their circulating-library books, as they would in the se- 
lection ot their company. Your's &c. 

SENEX. 
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EVENING XXV. 

ON BEING DISGUSTED WITH JBASAULNESS 

IN BOYS. 

T) prnrent the evil vrhxch arises from attempting 
tilings be}'oiic] their strength, nature seems to have 
given man^* animals that instinctive knoTvled^e of their 
>vaut of ability which produces caution. The bird, while 
it is callow, never leaves the nest, unless by an accidental 
fall ; and when its plumage is grown to a considerable de- 
gree of perfection, it takes but short flights at a time, and 
seems unwilling to lose sight of its parent and nurse. It 
is not till the wings have acquired strength and agility^ 
that it leaves the branches or the ground, and dares to soar 
undauntedly in the fields of air, unmiudful of the nest and 
the fostering feathers, which lately supplied it with warmth 
and protection. 

Something of a similar diffidence, arising from consd- 
ous immaturity of power, appears to me to take place in 
the human mmd at the puerile a^ ; and I cannot help 
thinking it truly amiable ; yet it is stigmatized with the 
odious name of shyness and sheepisiiness, and many pa- 
rents appear more solicitous to divest their children of it, 
than to furnish them with any grace, virtue, or accomplish- 
ment. By dint of great pains, they often succeed, in thus 
forcing the rose-bud to expand its mimaturc leaves ; but I 
lear they are greatly mistaken in their management, and 
that their uneasiness at seeing their children difTident is 
totally misplaced. 

If indeed the diffidence, which they lament, were likely 
to continue through life, I agree with them, that it woula 
be a great misfortune. It would prevent exertion, in a 
thousand instances, where exertion would be rewarded 
with profit and honor ; and it would occasion the child 
much causeless anxiety. But in general, there is no dan- 
ger of its continuance beyond the period of immaturity, at 
which it is certainly natural, and rather pleasing and 
graceful, in the eyes of sensible observers. 1 contend 
that it is caused by conscious inability arising from youth, 
and that it will of jjself give place to a proper confidence, 
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as soon as it feds a consciousness of power matured and 
coBfirroed by age. 

. 1 believe I may go fiuiher, and assert, that this unr 
ftsbionable diffidence, which many fathers and mothers 
labor to remove, even in the tender period of early in^n- 
cy, is favorable to growth in mental vigor and virtuous 
prind^Aa^ All who are to excel in future must devote a 
previous time to discipline. He who would one day speak 
must &st listen. And, to return to the bird, to which I 
have already alluded, it is well known to the students in 
ornithology, or at least to those admirers of the feathered 
Fue called bird-£Euiciers, that the finest singing-birds lis- 
ten wheii young to the old ones, and even when they 
have learned their notes, venture only to record, as those 
gentlemen express it, that is, to sing in a soft low tone, 
almost as if they were ashamed of being heard. I have 
often heard the blackbird, who has afterwards made the 
vroods resound with his melody, ti7ing his skill or record- 
ing, under the covert of a hawthorn, in so low a war- 
bbng, as scarcely to be distinguished amid the concert of 
thegrove. 

Tne mind collects images of things, and forms opi- 
nkms during the immature state, at which it scarcely ven- 
tures to employ the tongue in utterance. And when a store 
of ideas is at last acaimulated, it feeU a spontaneous con- 
lidence founded on conscious merit ; and shines, at a ma- 
ture age, with a lustre which it would never have display- 
ed, if, instead of collecting ideas, it had been indu^^ng 
its own pride in uttering vivacious nonsense. 

I am of 0(Mnion that men of the greatest genius, of fine 
imamnation and sensibility, were of necessity timid and 
diffident in the puerile period ; and i wish parents not to 
infer, from the diffidence and silence of tlieir children, 
that they are naturally stupid. There is indeed an ap* 
pearance of diffiilence which arises from real dubess; 
out there is a real diffidence caused by excess of seusibir 
lity, and it is a favorable presage of all that is lovely and 
excellent in human nature. Parents will therefore en- 
deavor to discriminate duly, before they decide on the 
abilities of their children, from the appearance of timidi- 
ty or sliyness incompanv, and their uitTidence in saviag 
or doing any thing whicfi their a^e has not afforded them 
uplKirtunities to learn. They will be cautious of remov- 
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ing this veil which nature fuinisbes for defect, as she 
^ards the blossom before it has acquired strengtli suf- 
lident to admit of full expannon. If the bud, "which 
would naturally expand in April or May, were ruddy 
opened in March, what fruit could justly be expected in 
August and September ? 

?«othing is more common than to observe parents in- 
troducing a boy of eight or nine years old into company, 
to balls, and to assemblies, with the professed intention 
of wearing off that sheepishness (for such is the igno- 
minious term) which he may have unfortunately con- 
tracted at school or in the nursery. Neither is he suffer^ 
ed to be silent, lest his friends should attribute silence to 
dulness. Contrary to his inclination, the poor boy must 
force himself to bic pert and loquacious to all whom lie 
encounters, or he will be ridiculed and reproached for 
stupidity. Unfortunate mistake J If he should become a 
proficient at this early age, in the school of audacity, to 
what a height of impudence will he arrive in manhood ? 
of impudence unsupported by knowledge, or any real 
merit which can justify even confidence. Too many in 
this age, are trained in this mistaken plan, which is the 
reason why we commonly meet with forward young men, 
who overpower all around them with noise, who are inca- 
pable of rational conversation, who are avoided by all 
sensible persons, and who associate with the only charac- 
ters, who can enjoy their company, gamesters, horse- 
jockies, phaeton-dnvers, drunkards and debauchees. 
Their mistaken parents succeeded too well in divesting 
them at an early age, of that diffidence which was natu- 
ral, which was becoming, and which would have been 
the means of preserving their innocence, their charac- 
ters, their health, their fortune, every thing by which 
life is honorably embellished, and death rendered less 
formidable. 



EVENING XXVI. 

ON THE EFFECT OF ANCIENT AND MODERN MUSIC. 

IF a general ardor of a whole people in the pursuit of 
excellence be likely to obtain it in its highest degree, 
/>/n/jg^/it reasonably be expected that the English nation 
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should 2t (his time be singularly distinguished for a skill 
in music. The musical mania,' if it may be so called, 
has diffused itself from the court to the cottage, from the 
orchestra of royal theatres, to the rustics in the gallery 
of a country church. As Juvenal said of the Greeks of 
Jiis time wlio migrated to Rome for interest, that it was a 
nation of comeaians, we may say of the English, that 
thev arc a nation of musicians. 

Ijut has this general ardor produced that stupendous, 
unexampled, excellence which might have been expect- 
ed ? I allow the eAect only to be an adequate criterion 
of that excellence. And what is the usual ed'ect of a con- 
cert? It is in general an admiration of the performers, of 
the skill in execution, the volubility of fingers, the quick* 
ness of the eye, and the delicacy' of the ear. But how 
are the passions affected r Look round the room and see 
the index of the passions, the eyes and the countenances 
of the audience. Smiles and complacent looks abound ; 
but these are no indications of those sudden transitions of 
ndent emotion, which music is said to have charms suf- 
ficiently to cxdte. A few may sometimes appear qfftcted; 
bat tliere is reason to suspect that it is too often an ciffec 
taticftif not the most laudable or amiahle^ 

Amodg the ancients, the effects of music are said to 
have been almost miraculous. The celebrated Ode of Dry- * 
den has made every one acquainted with the magic power 
of Timotheus over the emotions of the human neart. 
And all, who have read any thins of ancient history, 
must have remarked the wonderful effects attributed to 
the musical instrument in the hand of a master. 

Among a hundred other stories, which evince the pow- 
er of music, I recollect the following : Pythagoras was 
once likely to be troubled at his lecture, by a company of 
young men, inflamed with wine, and petulant with the 
natural insolence of youthful levity. The philosopher 
wished to repress their turbulence ; but forbore to address 
them in the language of philosophy, which they would 
either not have attended to, or have treated with derision. 
He said nothing ; but ordered the musician to play a 
grave majestic tune, of the Doric stile. I'he effect was 
iiowerful and instantaneous. The young men were 
brought to their sober senses, were ashamed of their wan- 
ton behavior, and with one accord tore oflf the chaplcts of 
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4owen, with which they had decorated their temple^ in 
the hour of cooYivial gaiety. They listened to the philoao- 
pher. Their hearts vere opened to instruction by music, 
and the powerful impression being weit-timed, [nodiioed 
in them a |>ernianent reformation. 

How desirable it is to revive the music of Pythagoras ! 
llow concise a method of philosophizing to the purpose ! 
What sermon or moral lecture would have produced a si- 
milar effect so suddenl^r ? 

But nothing of this kind was ever produced by the most 
successful efforts of modem music. Xjet us mippose a case 
somewhat similar to the preceding. Let us imagine a 
mimber of intoxicated rakes entenng the tliealre widi a 
profened intention to cause a riot. Such a case has often 
been real. The music in the orchestra has done all that 
it could do to soothe the growing rage ; but it was as^mpo* 
tent and contemptible as a pistol against a batteiy, ft 
would be a fine thing fi>r the proprietors, if a tune or two 
could save the benches, and the fiddlers preclude the cat^ 
penten. But Timotheus and the Doric strains are no 
more ; yet surely in so general a study of music it might 
be expc^ed that something of thdr perfection mi||^ bt 
revived. 

" That the music of the andents/'says Jeremy Collier, 
*' could command farth er than (Im: modem, is past dis- 
pute. Whether they vrere masters df a mater compass 
of notes, or knew the secret of var^'ing them more arti- 
ficially ; wiiether tbe^ adjusted tU intervals of siience 
fiwre exactly, had their hands or their voices further im* 
proved, or their iostruments better contrived ; whether 
they had a dcener insight into the philosophy of nature, 
or uoderstood tne laws of the union of the soul and body 
more thoroughly ; and theiice were enabled to touch the 
passions, strengthen the $ease, or prepare the medium 
with greater advantage ; whether they excelled us in all, 
or in how many of these ways, is not so clear; liowever, 
this is certain, that our improvements in this kind are lit* 
tie better than ale-house crowds (fiddles) with respect to 
theirs." 

I must leave it to the Burneys and the Bateses of the 
age to determine to what cause the little effect of music 
on the passions is to be ascribed. In reviving and per- 
forming the works of Handel, they have done much to- 
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wards 'vindicating the declining honors of impassioned 
music. Butstill the commanding effect recorded by an- 
tiquity seems to remain a great desideratum. 

1 profess to consider the subject not as a musician, but 
as a moralist ; in which character, I cannot help wishing 
to find that sort of music cultivated, which possesses an em- 

Sire over the heart, and which, like oil poured on the trou- 
led waves of the sea, can soothe the tumultuous passions 
to tranquillity. I wish to see ihe musician, who not onlv 
pleases my ear by his sounds, and delights my eye by hU 
legerdemain, but who, in the words of Horace, irritat 
mulcct, enrages or stills my emotions at his discretion. I 
wish to hear musical Shakspeares and Miltons touch the 
lyre, or inspire the tube. 

I should have ventured to conclude, from the universal 
application to music, from the perfection of the instru- 
ments, and the ingenuity of the compositions, that 
the art is at this time arrived at its ultimate excel- 
lence. It is not easy to conceive, that much more can be 
done ; and I am very doubtful whether the ancients had 
eoual excellence in theory or in execution. Yet, after all, 
when 1 consider the eifect, I an) coinpelled, however re- 
luctantly, to deplore the great inferiority of the modern 
to ancient music. As I am no artist on the pipe or on the 
iyre, I can only suspect that the defect arises from the 
want of simplicity. It may not, after all, be unjust to 
surmise that the accounts handed down of the stupendous 
dTects of music among the Greeks are exaggerated by 
Oratcia mendux, or that disposition of ancient Greece ta 
fiction, which gave rise to the nonsense of mythology. 



EVENING XXVII. 

ON THE EFFECT OF CARTCATURAS EXHIBITED AT 
THE WINDOWS OF PRINT-SELLERS. 

Animum pictura pascit .....•■••.F/rf. 

P)!SON may be converted into medicine ; and ridi- 
cule, which, when directed against morality and re- 
Jipion, operates like a p^ilence, may be used to expose 
Tice and folly with peculiar efficacy. 

l2 
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The mode of ridicuUng by prints has some advantages 
oyer that by writing and argument. ItB effect is instantft- 
neoas ; and they who cannot read, or have not lense 
enough to comprehend, a refined piece of raillery, are able 
toseeagoodcaricatura, and to receive a powerfiil im* 
preaioniromit. 

The lower classes in London, it may be supposed, have 
not time, inclination, or ability, to rrad much, but their 
minds are filled with ideas, not only by the multitude of 
occurrences, but also by the prints which are obtruded on 
their notice, in the windows of shops conspicuously situar 
ted in the most frequented streets. And i believe, they 
f^en receive impressions either fovorable, or unfovoraUe, 
to their honesty and happiness, as they loiter at a window 
with a burden on their backs, and gape unmindful of their 
toil, at the comical productions of the ingenious design^ 
er. Every benevolent man must wish, that whatever re- 
|>resentations have a tendency to corrupt and misl«i4 
them, might be kept out of sight ; and only such exhilrit* 
ed in the window, as may divert them innocently, or con- 
vey some useful instruction. I sa) nothing on the subject 
of indecent prints at present, as everyone must acknow- 
ledge that they infuse a poison, the bad effects of which 
none can trace to their ultimate malignity. 

But it appears to me, that the exliibition of the first 
magistrate, and of great statesmen, in caricatura, must 
contribute to diminish or destroy that reverence, which is 
always due to legal authority, and established rank, and 
which is confessedly conclucive to the most valuable 
ends of human society. The virulence of party hesitates 
not to represent royalty itself in situations, which must 
lenderit contemptible in the eyes of kennel-rakers, shoe- 
blackers, chimney sweepers, and beggars. Their con- 
tempt, it will be said, is ot little consequence, and yet these 
personages made their power felt in the memorable month 
of June 1780; and riot and disorder are greatly promoted 
by emancipating them from all reverence for their supe- 
riors ; and how can they respect the subordinate dignities, 
who are taught to defile the fountain of honor and to ma- 
lign tlie author of all civil dignity ^ Besides, tbecfiectis 
by no means confined to their order. The contempt 
must have been diffused through the higher and middle 
raoks^ before it descended to tl^ ; and there is gveai vet* 
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con fobdiere, that the turbulent opposition to authority 
vbich has disgraced the present reign, originatc^d aji'd 
grew from the contempt thrown on the higher or.^ers by 
various methods^ and, among others, by ludicrous repre- 
sentation on the copper-plate. 

Our laws have been careful of the reputation of the sub- 
ject, and libeh cannot be published without the txrril of a 
prosecution. But the framers of the laws did not perhaps 
foresee, that the engraver, as well as the writer, might be 

fltty of defamation, and would deserve to be restrained 
the tenors, and the penalties of legal control. Ourl ove 
liberty is so ardent, that, like other violent passions, it 
overshoots its mark, and loses the object at which it aims. 
Ebeapractice which infringes on private lit)erty, more 
than any act of any king m this country, couUl not be 
fluffered to prevail without restraint, and with triumphant 
impunity. What can savor more of the oppression of 
wanton tyranny than not to permit a man to be ugly in 
his penon without exhibiting him as a spectacle and a 
laughing-stock, in the streets of the great city ? Is a man 
to Ik put to shame, to stand, as it were in the pillory, a 
mark for scorn to point her finger at, because nature has 
given him a long nose, a protuberant belly, or an ill-sha- 
peii leg ? 

Indcedyof all satire, none is so ungenerous, as that 
which reflects on personal deformity, one of the principal 
of the Tw WK <p'ii/xi, the things which are not in our omn 
pawn', aiTd for which we are often no more accountable 
than for bad weather, pestilential blasts, or inundations. 
But the inventors of caricatures are not contented with 
representing the deformity as it really exists, but glory in 
their ability to add to distortion, and render an irregularity, 
or defect, which would pass unnoticed, eminently and rir 
diculously conspicuous. 

A man of sense and fortitude, it will be said, may des- 
pise a contempt, which arises from circumstances, for 
which he cannot be blamed ; but is the very person, who 
urges this, possessed of such sense, and such fortitude, as 
to despise any kind of ridicule which will adhere to him, 
as a stigma of reproach ? With all our pretensions to wis- 
dom, there are none but those who have lost their sensibi- 
lity, who can patiently bear to bfxrome obiccts of public 
derision, cither for singularities of the mina or the body. 
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Tiie practice of exhibiting all persons of consequence, 
in caricatura, may therefore notonl}^ injure the public, by 
diminis^iing the respect due to official authority, but cru- 
elly invade the peace of families, and distress the bosom 
of an unoffending individual. It deserves, then, to be re- 

f>robated, by all ffood and thinking men, \»lio are unwil- 
ing to sacrifice, for the sake of a laugh, public welfare; 
and private tranquillity. 

Ridicule has been always supposed peculiarly injuriouSy 
as it IS confessedly indecent, in the affairs of religion. I be- 
lieve v^/isdom will always be justified by her childreiiy and 
that Christianity is founded on a rock so firmly, that the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it ; but yet, I am 
convinced, that to. treat its ministers or ordinances with 
contempt, may do it great injury among the lower ordeii 
and weak minds, who will be tlius led to despise what 
cannot be despised with safety. There are few subiects 
which the designers of ludicrous prints take more delight 
in, than to represent clergymen in a laughable situation 
and figure. 1 mention one instance of a print, which 
would hardly deserve notice, if it had not become popular 
among the vulgar. I'he print of the Vicar and Moses is 
joften hung i:p on the walls of the farm-house where the 
clergyman o\' ihe parish used to be reverenced as a saint, 
and consequently was able to do great good ; but is it to 
1)0 supposed that this reverence will not be diminished, 
among tlie children at least, who from their infancy are 
accqsiomed to behold the parson an object of derision^ a 
gluUon, and a drunkard ? 

Any mode of affording innocent diversion, of exciting 
mirth witliout giving pain, is not only allowable, but de- 
sirable, in a world abounding with e\nl, and in a state 
of existence, wliich is, of necessity, burdened with care. 
But all human things require limitations. 

The genius of a Hogarth is certainly worthy of admi- 
ration, as an excellence; and of honor, as having been 
made a vehicle of great good to society. Hogarth finefv 
moralized his pencil. His imitators have not leached his 
excellence in art, they have scarcely aimed at his morali- 
ty, but they have abused their petty talents in lowering 
every thing great and venerable. 

Some late designers in caricatura have merit ; and if 
they would confine theu* ridicule to vice and villainy, they 
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would add to the praise which is due to thera> as men of 
skill and genius, that which is superior, the praise of l>e- 
nevolence^ and the virtue of doing good in their genera- 
tion. 

Many may be disposed to consider ludicrous prints as 
triflei; but apparent trifles are acknowledged by all wise 
ram to lead to serious eirils, and they ougiit to be carefully 
suppressed, while they continue tribes, and while the sup- 
pression is therefore practicable. Every good member of 
society must acknowledge the value of decency, good or- 
der, public tranquillity, and private secuiity ; and every 
sronble and observing man may observe, that all these 
may be destroyed by the libels of the pencil. No one 
knows whose turn it may be to suffer next, and it is there- 
fora the interest of all, even of the perpetrators of the mis- 
cUef then»elves^ to discourage the prevalence of wanton 
aHMRiiatkiii. 

EVENING XXVIII. 

OK MODERN HEROISM. 

IT 18 said by the learned, that the age of heroism is no 
more ; but I beg leave to dissent from their opinion. 
Ao age, 1 suppose, derives that appellation from its abun- 
dance of heroes. If so, then the present age may be 
styled heroic. I cannot say that we have many Alexan* 
cicn, Csraars, and Charles's; but, if what the world call 
spirit, fire, and genius, constitute a hero, we certainly 
sttpound in heroes. 

The name, indeed, hero, is not asually adopted, be- 
cause it has become a little unfashionable. But the cha- 
racter exists at present under the title of a Dashing 
Fellow. 

The etymology of the wonl dashing is doubtful ; but 
among other explanations of its meaning, our lexicogra- 
pher says it signifies, " to fly off in flashes with a loud 
noise." In this sense, it is very applicable to the charac- 
ter of the true dashing fellow. 

The object of this kind of hero, is fame, or rather dis- 
tinction. He scorns inglorious ease, though accompanied 
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vrith heaUh, plenty, and the esteem of his acquaintance. 
Health, plenty and esteem, wliat are ye to public re- 
nown? I'hink of the bliss of beins admired at a horse- 
race, pointed at In a theatre, and daily celebrated in the 
paragraphs of a dashing newspaper. 

1 heuashing fellow, as great genius usually shews strong 
indications of it at the earliest age, begins his career of 
glory at the public school, to which he is sent by his pa- 
rcnt«, to rub oHT the shvness incident to natural modest v 
and tiie immaturity of youth. At school, he scorns to 
pore over musty Greek and J^tin,but gloriously aims at 
Wing pre-eminent in every mischievous frolic, scorning 
the control of his master, and taking the lead in evoy 
attempt to revolt acainst authority, and in support of li- 
berty, '* that godJess heavenly bright." He spends his 
money, with which he h plentifully furnished by his par 
rents on pur)>ose to distivguish him, not in boyish grelifi- 
cations, but in hiring horses, keeping pointers, and ter- 
riers, giving dinners, and in every noble enterprise of 
vice and wantonness, of which his age is capable. 

On leaving school, whence he has deserved the honor 
of expulsion a thousand times, though the gio veiling spi- 
rit of the master would not confer it, he aspires at the 
splendid distinctions of the turf, the gaming-table, and 
trie whip ; not to mention his illustrious emulation of the 
Grand Seignior in the establishment of his seraglio. 

1( he is born to a large estate, he disdains to wait, like 
meaner spirits, for the death of those on whom it depends, 
or till he comes to age, but munificently bestows premi- 
ums on the despised Israelites, to supply his present un- 
confined generosity. And thoui^h he should borrow and 
spend more than he will be ever able to repay, he is above 
stooping to the narrow thoughts of pecuniary concerns. 
With an heroic confidence, he trusts for future supplies to 
time, to ibriune, to the friendly dice, to any thing, and 
to nothing. 

Thus furnished witli money, the sinews of heroism as 
w'ell as war, he sallies forth in quest of adventures, in a 
high car, ycleped a phaeton, drawn by six steeds, not 
bigger than ponies, but beautiful enough to attract all 
eyes, at every inn, and through every town he passes, in 
his rapid prop:ross from horse-race to horse-race. Tlie im- 
portanci^ of iiis ol/rcts renders an unparalleled expedition 
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sometimes so necessary, that he condescends to hire hack* 
horses, an inglorious measure, if some lustre were not to be 
reflected on it, by killing three or four of them in their 
harorsses, that he may reach the race-ground at the mo- 
ment of starting from the goal. Fame blows her trumpet 
through all the country immediately, andtlie newspapers 
re-echo the report on the morrow, that young Dash well 
travelled all night to reach Newmarket, and killed six 
horses on the road : glorious atchievment, worthy to be 
recorded in the temple of fame, in letters of gold, on 
pillars of brass ! 

Arrived at the race-ground, he distinguishes himself 
more tlianany of the paltry fellows at the Olyninlan and 
P^'thian games, so celebrated by tlie Theban. ' He clothes 
himself in a leatliern cap, a short waistcoat, long buck- 
skin small-clothes, and the neatest boots and spurs! — 
mounts the racer, and rides the race. If he dislocates 
his shoulder, or breaks his collar-bone, the little pain is 
despised, for the ample compensation of being generally 
talked of and renowned, as the best gentleman-jockey 
in the three kingdoms. 

But distinctions like this are not sufTicicnt for his great 
soul. Uemust ti.^htaduel, before his claim to complete 
heroism, or dashism, can be universally allowed. No- 
thing more easy than to iind an occasion. His best friend 
will furnish him with one over the next bottle of burgun- 
dy. He gives the lie direct ; a challenge ensues ; the 
parties meet ; one lires without taking aim ; the other, 
mto the air ; the seconds interfere ; the duel is over, the 
account is drawn up, signed by the seconds, inserted in 
the morning papers, and the glory of both parties esta- 
blished on a basis never to be shaken. Dashwell's busi- 
ness is done, his^iiame is up ; he has taken a degree in glo- 
ry ; he was a dashing fellow before ; he is now a d — d 
dashing fellow. 

But to the ambitious, Alps on Alps arc continually ris- 
ing. - He wishes to be renowned for his spirit at the gam- 
ing-table. He stakes the whole reversion of his estate, 
and loses it with a cool intrepidity that might shame the 
Cato's and Uegulus's of antiquity. 

The bottle remains for consolation ; and great are his 
alchicvments under tiie banners of Ikicchus. But his 
licalth declines. Hii hands shake. His logs totter. He 
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wftDtt a wife as a nunc. He goei , tn parsuit of oiie> into 
the regions of old Drury, and marries an Amazon as com- 
mon as a liackney-coach. She becomes a termagant 
Hisdasiiingspirity unused to control, and above submit 
sion to the loss of fortune, health, and tranquiUity, &- 
uishes the career of glory with a pistol. 

But dashing fellows are not confined to lugh life. There 
are multitudes of gentlemen volunteers in this Uoncwable 
service among the lower orders. Swindlen, forgen« 
coiners, and highwaymen, are all dashing fellows. Bat 
England, like Athens in this respect, is un^teful to her 
great men. As the Athenians banished their distinguish- 
ed worthies bv the ostracism, so the English send then 
heroes into exile by the rigor of their laws. Botany Bay 
is colonized by dashing fellows ; and multitudes are now 
riding in phsetoiis, gsdloping fiery steeds, and living in 
style, as it is called, on purpose to qualify themseWes. on 
some future day, for this honorable dismisson from thehr 
native country. 

Even the literary conmiunity is not without its share of 
dashing fellows. They chieily appear in the ft»rm of p(^ 
litical pamphleteers, parac^raph writers, hand-bill authors, 
and p/ulosophcrs of a liberal way of thinking- One 
writes a pamphlet full of treason ancl abuse of his Majesty, 
that attracts notice for a day, and immediately thinks 
liimself a second Solon. Another scribbles a paltry ode, 
or poem, in which lie asperses, with filth and venom, the 
King, and all other virtuous characters, and immediately 
rises in his own estimation to the rank of a Swift or a But* 
ler. A third scribbles quaint paragraphs that would dis* 
grace a chambermaid, so destitute are they of oomnKn 
sense and composition, and then deems himself the wittiest 
and merriest wight in all Christendom. A fourth, being 
a philosopher, aims a deadly stroke at Christianity, and 
rises in his own eyes a polemical Goiiah, though the first 
stone in the sling of a true man, with no higher preten- 
sions than to common sense and coimnon honesty brings 
him to the ground. All these are dashing fellows, great 
iji their own opinion, and in the opinion of the little cir- 
cle connected by similar principles and practices ; but 
^reat as they appear, the community would feel itself re- 
lieved by their honorable banishment to Botany Bay, as 
tbestQu^ach is refrealied after the evacuation of an emetic. 
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I iifif n wBMgc tiiMowf i msy dc oompsreato a cMnti- 
ing toirentj all noise, all foam, ail violence for a mo- 
ment, and then spent and exhausted for ever ; or to a 
comety attracting all eyes for a short time, but cheering 
lao sysbBRit and perhaps endangering all ; or to a kettle- 
drum, which owes its power of making a noise to brass 
and emptiness ; or to some vile liquors, hot in the mouth, 
but without a body. 

A dashing fellow, indeed, however he may admire him- 
self or begaaed at by the public, displays so many symp- 
tDOSof insaaitjy, that, if his real friends were to put him 
on a strait waistcoat, feed him on bread and water, or 
take out a statute of lunacy agsunst him, they might be 
justified by the cucumstances, and would probably pre- 
fent much injury to himself and to the public. 

It is greatly to be wished, .that young men who are ac- 
tuated by the perverse ambition of bein^ distinguished 
Ant a conduct and qualities which are mischievous and irra- 
tkmal in the highest degree, would consider that distinc- 
tion H then only honor, when it is founded on esteem ; 
and that to betaUkedof, and stared at for extravagance 
and foUy, are but poor compensations ioT the loss of lK>nor, 
Ibrtane, health, }^eace, ana life. 

TYue heroism is best displayed by acting a ratiokal, 
manly, uniform part ; and by shewing sense to despise 
the applause, and spirit to defy the sneers, of fashionable 
ibily, nowever it may be countenanced by the example 
of the rich and the noble, by the favor o( the great, and 
the patronage of the powerful. It is meanness and cow- 
oxdioe toyidd reason and right to ridicule. It is a spirit 
vnthy of a man, to proceed in the path of rectitude, un- 
der the guidance of principle, careless of undeserved cen- 
sure, and unsolicitous for tlie admiration of an unthinking 
multitude. Contrasted with this, the false iire of the 
daMfIg fellow is like the blaze of a handful of straw com- 
pared to the undiminished radiance of the vestal flame. 
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•« TBI; AET WHICH HAf L4TBLT ISCH HOWOESD 
WITH tB% WAMB dr YVOIftlM. 

HUMANE and oonaldente men cnmat oli i Wf, 
jwitlioiit oonoera, tfaepfVfaienoe of « tMtefeiaj 
'dlvteiCNi vhltdi cotttribiiles to tiie dcgndttion df Ihmmii 
'a«am» Thttdieteatett hcaang, imhappB^wvivifitiii 

■WpKNKi^fe^ OM ffUCn m tCMKnCy > CmnOC DetHMninl 

%jr thoMi iIIki dvly ffHtect on tlto pnocibte fiotn wfakjll^fl 

ptooQtm^ ooQ tM umMcjiieiioei n tencit lo pmmp K . 
It oiiniiitei in a fimcioat jdkpamtitm, md A.CXM- 

TEMPTO0U8 OPINION OF MAN. NoMMend 
nfaid can derive auMufeuMnt and odlpit flNiBi 

n tp tc tacte , which imnt came pain and dan«ttoi tttaan 
'irlio exhibit it ; and none but those who ooniklermanan 
*annninid» not at all wperior to the beastt, canendetfvnr 
'te egjigigetwo fendn^craatufet in aoMnbaty wfaidi^ In Isoal 

bloocH may cause the lots of limbs, and thelooi ofHfe. 

Can he have any idea of the souf s immortality ; of ttuui^ 
•being madeatittle lowerthan the anfjels ; and oftbe an- 
- perintendanoe of the d^ity ; who views with joy^ a^ 

* preaching to extasy^ two poor wretches endeavonnr to 
' destroy each other for hire ; who makes it the prin^pal 

business of his life to see such sights, and to prouMte thdr 

' frequent repetition ; who derives ^in from them as iMl 

as pleasure, and pursues them with the same ardor and 

* tenstancy, as others prosecute the study of an hononble 

* profesidon? Such a taste must proceed from a groat i^tto- 
ranceof better and more manly pleasures, anofroma ta« 

' vage heart, restrained only by human laws, from the ac- 
tual perpetration of the worst cruelty. 

The consequences of this taste, to individuals and to 
society, are truly deplorable. When the combat is an- 
nounced, all the vilest members of the community ar^ 
eager to partake in an amusement congenial to their cor- 
rupted natures. The scene of action is crowded with an 
assemblage of wretches, who conduct, under their trium- 
phant banners, riot,' intemperance, violence ; who ddy 
all civil order, all decency, every thing for which lam 
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were enacted, and society established. A successful ex- 
ample is giyen of disobedience to law, which paves the 
way to anarchy, revolt and rebellion. An insult is ofter- 
edtothe civil magislracyr which those who encourage it 
may hereafter rue, when tliey feel the consequent depre- 
dations on their property, their persons, and their peace. 

The lower orders are taught to believe, what indeetl 
they are at all times ready to sui)pose, that there is an 
excellence, which the greatest men in the nation may ad- 
mire, ill the exercise of a mere brute force, in defeating 
their neighbor by violence, without equity ; and in strik- 
ing a terror into the minds of the good and orderly, who 
are not endowed with muscular vigor and superior size. 
Government was instituted to protect the weak against the 
strong ; but the boxing rage contributes to increase the 
tendency of the strong to injure and oppress the weak. 

. It has been the scope of all who have labored in the ci- 
vilization of mankind, to soften the native ferocity of the 
human heart, to control its propensity to violence and cru- 
elly, to infuse a spirit of mutual benevolence, and teach 
a willingliess to leave the redress of private wrongs to 
public justice. But the boxing mania does all that can 
DC done in the present enlightened times, to brine back 
man to his original barbarity, to ignorance, to selfishness^ 
to injustice, to contempt of laws, to infringement of pro- 
perty, to every base and destructive action and inclina- 
tkin which the laws of God and man have uniformly pro- 
hibited. 

But strongly as the lovers of law and order express 
themselves against this savage taste, there are not wanting 
men pretendmg to political wisdom, who advance argu- 
ments in its favor. Let what they have urged be faiily 
considered. 

It is said, Ihat the encouragement of boxing promotes 
a martial and a manly spirit, among those wliom the nation 
may one day call forth to supply her armies and her 
navies. 

I believe it is not agreed that those who excel in muscu- 
lar strength, or in the skill necessary to exert it in single 
combat, are superior to othei*s in courage or conduct dur- 
ing the heat of action with a public enemy. A boxer, or 
a lover of boxing, is not a better soldier or sailor than the 
hardy husbandman or manufacturer. Superior strength 
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or bulk is not required to pull a trigger, fire a cannon, or 
to climb up a rope. A nst^ thou^ tutored by the best 
rules of science, 

Qjualia vincant 

Py tbagoran Aoytique reum Htr, 

avails little against a sword, a musket, or a bayonet, in 
the hands of a dwarf, or a man who never hesuxl of the 
name or the art of a pugilist. And, as to the manliness 
of spirit which boxing, and the love of it, are said to 
piomote, is it not rather a proof of meanness, than man* 
noess, to fight a man in cool blood, for lucre, and to af- 
ford amusement to those who pay for admission to the 
spectacle ? Persons who did this, were alwa;^s numbered 
among the meanest of mankind, and certainly have no 
right to be considered of nobler dispositions, than turn* 
biers, rope-dancers, riders of three horses, and fire-eaters, 
all whose pranks are attended with danger, voluntarily 
incurred for the sake of lucre. 

To bear blows without regarding the pain, to inflict 
blows witliout feeling reluctance or compassion, argues, 
indeed, an insensibility of body and mind ; but insensi- 
bility can never be deemed a perfection ; can never pro- 
duce that sort of courage which derives force from con- 
duct, that sort of manliness which owes its value to its 
origin in reason. An attempt to reduce men merely to . 
machines, in the hands of their superiors, is of so base and 
ungenerous a nature, that it ought to be reprobated by all 
who have any real manliness in their character. 

The plough and the anvil, tl.e axe and the hammer, 
will always supply a race of men with sinews strong 
enough to undergo all the hardships and labor of war ; 
and the native sentiments of such a race, in a land of li- 
berty, will always produce a spirit sufficiently manly, 
without encouraging any practices which are, of necessity, 
cruel and savage. Cruelty, of every kind and degree, 
has in it something inherently base and dastardly, and 
never can be compatible with real heroism. It may make 
a bully and an assassin, but neither a warrior nor a 
patriot. 

It is also said, that boxing is the natural mode of termi- 
nating those disputes which will always arise in the colli- 
sions of human intercourse. I grant that, in the savage 
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state it may appear to be the natural mode of deciding 
quarrels ; but England has long been in a state of hign 
civilization ; and ihcy who, by any mode, endeavor to 
bring it back again to what is called the state of nature, 
must give up all pretensions to pliilosophy and wisdom. 
and deserve to be marked as the enemies, not only of 
their country, but of their species. I have heard it even 
denied tliat the fist is the natural instrument of attack and 
defence, since the hand is cvidentiy formed to hold a 
weapon with greater elTect, and since all nations, in the 
most uncultivated state, use weapons, from tlvi paioo pa" 
too of the South Sea Islanders, to the bruad sword of 
the British soldier. But this I only mention as matter of 
curious speculation ; for the fist being less oiTensive than 
the swortl, would be preferred by the philanthropist. 

It is further oontenaed, that, aUowing the boxers them- 
selves to be a mean and pitiable race, their engagements 
furnish a manly and improving spectacle to gentlemen 
vim have leisure to seek their own amusement from every 
thing that can afford it. I'hat it is not a manly spectacle 
to behold two fellow-creatures injuring each other as 
much as tiiey can, by brute force, is, [ think, evident 
from what has been already said ; and that it is not an im- 
proving spectacle, is equally clear, if it be true thit the 
heart, by becoming familiar with scones of siufering and 
violence, becomes obdurate at the 5>ight ; forgets its best 
qualit)', compassion ; and fti*ls less reluctance at inflic t- 
ing pain when under theinllu/nce of irascible alfections ; 
and that this is true, none will deny, who knew the force 
of habit, and the proneness of the mind to evil. 

I believe that those who endeavor to find political rea- 
sons to justify the prevalence of a taste for boxing, are 
scarcely in earnest, and mean little more than to palliate 
with sophistry, what reason cannot approve. The taste 
arises among the lower orders, from natural brutality, or 
a wish to get money by entertaining their superiors in rank, 
who have disgracefully professed themselves amateurs of 
the practice. In the higner ranks, it arises from thought- 
lessness, wantonness, and a gross ignorance of better 
modes of spending time, filling the chasms of science^ 
polite arts, and philosophy. 

But whatever it originates iu, I shall not hesitate to as- 
sert, that it is unworthy of a gentlemau, unworthy of a 

m'2 
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good ciiizenj unworthy of a christian, and unworthy of 
a man. 

I liave said little of it in a religious view; though much 
might be said, for Christianity must condemn it entirelyp 
without reserve, and without exception. But it is to 
be feared, that tlie fraternity of boxers and their follow- 
ers will not lend a wMling ear to the still small voice of rdi* 
{;ious conscience. Indeed 1 do not flatter myself with the 
idea of making converts of them by anything which can 
be addressed to them in writing ; for it is extremely pro- 
bable, that those who are sunk so deeply in degeneracy, 
as to delight in this irrational and disgraceful amusement, 
take no aelight in reading any thing but a sporting calen- 
dar, a book of farriery, or a treatise on the science, aa 
as tliey call, by way of eminence, the theory and sublime 
art of bruising the flesh, breaking the bones, and sewing 
up the eyes of their fellow-creatures. 

But there is one great teacher who will be heard ; and 
whose arrival niav probably be accelerated by reducing 
the science, which they admire, to practice. Hi» in- 
structions will cause them to see their conduct in a new 
light, and to despise their choice of s|)ending the BlK>rt 
space of life allolled to man in a behavior more brutal 
tlian that of the beasts who perish, but who never ex- 
Jiibit the bU»ody effects of rage, except when they are im- 
pelled by real passion, in defence of their young, or the 
necessities of hunger. 



EVENING XXX. 

ON ASSOCIATING WITH EQUALS FOR THE TRUB. 
PLEASURE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

THE experience of the world has long pronounced 
those marriages the happiest, in which the contract- 
in c; parties are of a condition nearly equal ; so that, when 
the tirst ardors of love are abated by time, neither can as- 
sume a superiority, or think it a condescension, to have 
acceded to the nupr^jial alliance. 

This observation, which is just in matrimony, is no 
less true in friendship; of which, lamilar iDcUoations ani 
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umilar aversions are said to constitute the only firm foun- 
dation. But to like and dislike the same or similar things^ 
is not usual in persons widely separated from each other by 
birth, rank, and fortune. A great disparity in all these 
circumstances, causes things to appear in different colorsi 
opens diversified prospects in life, and renders the same 
objects, to one desirable, and to the other, inditferent or 
odious. 

Wherever, therefore, what the world, in common lan- 
guage, terms friendships, are made between inferiors and 
superiors, plebians ana patricians, the connection is not 
properly wnat the ancients understood by friendsiiip, but 
a coalition formed by solicitation on one side, and conde* 
scension on the other, between an expecting dependant, 
and a powerful patron. An alliance of^ this kind, though 
not abounding in the pleasures of true friendship, may be 
very useful to both parties, it may serve the necessities or 
convenience of the superior, and contribute to the interest, 
preferment, indulgence, and luxury of the inferior ; and 
is therefore very ardently and consistently pursued by 
those to whom these are the sole or principal objects in the 
establishment of an amicable intercourse. 

But there are some who pursue such connections exclu- 
sively of all others ; and not so much for the sake of ad- 
vancijig their interest, as gratifying their pride and vanityi 
They scorn to admit their equals in birth, rank, fortune, 
and education, to that familiarity which true friendship 
requires. They hunt for men adorned with titles, or fur- 
nished with property, not in the least regarding the recom- 
mendation of personal worth. When admitted to the ta- 
bles and company of such men, they become flatterers and 
humble servants, but cannot be considered as friends, in 
the just and honorable sense of that appellation. Thej 
are not in a state of liberty. They dare not express their 
real sentiments; lest they should give offence, and be ex- 
cluded from the (able, to sit at which, they consider as 
their chief good, tiieir highest honor. If they possess the 
privilege of being allowed to leave a card at a great man's 
door, or can say among those whom they consider as their 
inferiors, that, the other day, they dined with their friend, 
Lonl Slender, and must atisoUUely sup to-night with Lady 
Scut, where they expect to shake hands with an old 
fiiieiidy whom they have not seen some Ui\\e,theD\^Vft ol 
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Dolittle ; tliey are supremely happy ; they have not lived 
in vain ; Iieaven has at last rewarded them amply for the 
pains they took io studying the open counlcnancc, and 
t/iougfUs cloMe ; the graces of the person, and the various 
modes of timilation and ditoimulation. 

Afler all, this lord, ladjr* and duke, only laugh at the 
poor fellow's folly, admitting him now and then to fill a 
chair, because he plays cards pretty well, sings a good 
song, blows the German flute, talks nonsense fluently, or 
romps with the children. 

He, poor mortal ! thinks his fortune made. No place 
becomes vacant, but he imagines his great friends may 
procure it for him. He knows they mean to do him some 
service bv surprise, wliile they scarcely ever think about 
him, and would not give six-pence to save him from a pri* 
son. As to the little power they possess in procuring 
places, it has been all engagtcl for yeai^ to come, in secur- 
mgthe interest of two or throe boroughs; and their good 
friend, who is so proud of their friendship, elands no more 
chance of prcferniout from them, than the pious ajid 
learned curate of their parishes, with iorty pounds a year, 
and a wife and ten children. 

Wiiat advantage, then, has he derived from his splen- 
did connections r Good dinners, good wine, sometimes 
good company, much amusement, and some improve- 
nicMit in the airs and manuers of a man of fashion. What 
have Ihesi? advantages cost him? The loss of I he real plea- 
sure and benefits he would have derived from his own fa- 
mily connections, from several of his school-fellows, and 
his neighbors ; every one of whom he has affronted, or 
deserli'd, sinre he first aspired at friendship with people in 
hi(i;h life. He meets tiiem either with a supercilious air, 
and a strut of self-consequence, or with that prodigious af- 
fahility, and outrageous condescension, which proud peo- 
ple oftendisplay while they affect humility ; and with 
wliirh they insult and hurt, while they compliment and 
carn'.ss thi"ir depenc^ant. llis old friends, thus despised, 
retaliate 'ipon him richly, and have long stigmatizetl the 
wi)nld-l)e-gieat man, with the mock title of a'Count. 

PhMMire he may have enjoyed from such connections ; 
nleasure arising from the gratification of pride and vanity ; 
hut not the pleasure of cordial friendship. This is only to 
be fuiinil among persons whose condition in life is nearly 
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equal ; I say nearly equal, for a mathematical equality 
can never be found between any two persons, neither is it 
reijuired for the establishment and enjoyment of friend- 
ship. A very considerable latitude must always beallow- 
ed to the word equals , when applied to friendfs ; but not 
that latitude, which separates them at so great a distance, 
as renders condescension on one part, and submission on 
the other, neces8ar3r to form the unnatural coalition. In 
the physical attraction of cohesion, two drops containing 
a quantity of matter nearly equal, will mutually moveto- 
ivards each other ; but if one drop is much larger, it will 
al>sorb the smaller, and appropriate it endrely. Wood of 
any kind may be joined to wood, by the conmion cement 
of the mechanic ; but wood will not coalesce with gold and 
diamonds, without particular contrivance ; and a slight ac- 
cident will usually dissever the union. 

The eenuine pleasures of conversation are much dimi- 
nisfaed by restraint, awe, obsequiousness, and a fear of 
hurting one's interest in maintaining the free sentiments of 
conviction. Reason feels itself, in such circumstances, 
confined by trammels, which, while they confine the mo- 
tions, gall by their prcssui-e. Freedom is lost ; and it is 
an old observation, that slavery contribijtcs to degeneracy 
ofnature as well as to misery. And I think it probable, 
that voluntary slavery is more degrading tiian compelled, 
since it argues a natural propensity to that meanness, 
which coercion is said in time to produce. 

But, Dotwithstandinff all that may be said, there are 
persons who make it the first objects of their lives to seek 
the friendship of persons greatly their sui)eriors ; and who 
avoid familiarity with their equals, with as much solici- 
tude as they would shun a i>eslilence. They cultivate the 
external graces, which in them are unbecoming ; they 
engage in expensive pursuits, which their fortunes cannot 
support ; they waste their time, which might be cpent in 
honorable ana lucrative employments, solely that they 
may dangle afler iicrsons in high life, who oilen despise 
their meanness, while, for their own accommodation or 
amusement, they admit their visits, and accept their atten* 
tions. Many a one has spent his life in pursuit of glitter- 
ing phantoms, and lived to repent, in old age, poverty, 
and desertion, that he did not cultivate those friends, 
vfaam Frovideoce. had pointed out for Vu& cY«ii.c«> \r| 
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their proximity of situation, and similitude of manners, 
rank, and objects in life. Had he chosen his friends in his 
ownspiiere, he might have lived in a state of competency, 
and with respect ; but as l.e chose to soar above them, 
nvith uing^too feeble to support his flight, he fell impitied 
by those whom he deserted, and contemned by those 
whom he vainly attempted to reach. A toad eater, a led 
captain, an humble companion, are appellations which no 
n^nn, wJio has a sense of real honor, would chuse to pos- 
sess; but these are the best names bestowed upon men 
who spend their lives in courting the great by all arts, but 
those of truth and virtue. 

£very man should respect himself as a man. The oo&- 
scioiis (lignity which, in the lowest station, preserves the 
mind firom unmanly meanness, is not the pride against 
which philosophy protests, and christian meeKness revolts. 
All respect, indeed, should be paid to superiors in civil 
rank, which the love of order dictates, wnich local cus- 
toms, or national institutions require ; which decorum, 
and even fashion, when she is not exorbitant, may direct : 
but no man who has a just idea of what it is to be a man, 
will sacrifice liis liberty, Jiis freedom of thinking and speak- 
ing, all the frank joys of social intercourse, to a fellow- 
creature exalted above him, not by personal worth, but by 
adventitious and hereditary honor ; and one who proba- 
bly never intends to reward the sacrifice, by any thing but 
a nod and a smile. For such a sacrifice, indeed, no man, 
however elevated, can make an adequate remuneration. 

There is certainly no reason to avoid, but many to 
seek, the notice and patronage of the worthy great, by 
worthy conduct ; but if the aspirant is a gentleman, by 
which I mean a man of real honor, duly accomplished 
by education, he must be admitted to their friendship on 
terms of perfect equality, as a gentleman ; and the dis- 
tinction of the nobleman must be absorbed in the cordial- 
ity of the friend. Otherwise the connection, however 
glossed by specious names, is like that of the old feudal 
times, between the lord and his vassal. 

What has been said on the necessity of a nearly equal 
condition, to the existence of true friendship, must be ex- 
tended lo connections with those too much below, as well 
as tliose too much above us. But pride is usually a suffi- 
cient guard against excessive condescension, in the seleo* 
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tion of cordial friends ; add it is, indeed, experlmentaHy 
certain, that low connections are usually the destruction o£ 
all the improvements of education, and the refined polish 
of higher life. But let it be remembered, that when law 
is synonymous with vulgar, there are many persons very 
low, who yet are high in rank, and affluent in fortune. 

It seems to be no improper conclusion, tliat, if prefer- 
ment and promotion are our objects in forming connec- 
tions, we ought to seek them rationally and by worthy 
-conduct, from superiors ; if the enjoyment of social de- 
■lij^ and hearty friendship, from our equals; if opportu- 
nities of doing good most effectually, from our inferiors ; 
butthat no object whatever in forming connections, can 
justify the sacrifice of freedom, reason, and conscience^ 
which constitute the true dignity of human nature. 



EVENING XXXI. 

ON THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF THE MARIKE 

SOCIETY. 

Sir, 

You desired me to write down the few particulars of 
my life, that you might be able to communicate 
-them to a meml>er of the Marine Society. I comply with 
-your request most readily ; but, at the same time, must in- 
treat you to put my narrative into better language than I 
am able to use, since I never was scholar enough to indite 
a letter fit for the inspection of any body, but one of my 
ihipmates. 

My parents, during the winter, lived in a garret in 
Kent-street, and followed the employment o^ raking ken- 
nels, picking up rags and bones, and siAing cinders in a 
neighooring bnckfield. In the summer, they took ajour- 
ney into Kent, and procured a precarious livelihood by 
hay-making, harvest work of all kinds, and picking of 
hop?. They journeyed in a decent ^yle, for folks in their 
oandltion, having an ass, a pair of panniers, and a tin 
kettle. 

The first event of any great importance to me, which 
I can remember, vras a violent dispute between my father 
and mother, while they were making tea undts ^VA.d^^t 
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by the side of the Kent-road. My mother it wems, usu- 
ally kept the money, and as the hop-picking was just end- 
td, the store was pretty plentiful. My father insisted oo 
taking out of the leathern-purse enough to supply him 
^9ith a dram of gin afler tea. My mother peremptoriljr 
refused, as she had formed a design of buying me a pair 
of breeches, as soon as we should reach London. Words 
were high. My father swore terribly ; and after obtun- 
ingthe purse, by intimidating my mother, with an up- 
litled hedge stake, walked away, solemnly vowing that he 
would go on ship-board, and never see us more. My mo- 
ther, putting the panniers on the ass, and me into one of 
them, set on in immediate pursuit ; but my father as we 
supposed, turned out of the road, and we were never able 
to find him. We pursued our journey, and arrived at 
our old quarters in Kent-street, at midnight. It was too 
late to be admitted ; and we remained cold and hungry 
in the street all nicht. In the morniog we expected ad* 
mission to our loogings ; but the pay oeing exacted pre- 
viously to entrance, and it being discovered that we oad 
lost all our money, the ass, panniers, and kettle, were 
seized for an old debt, and we ourselves turned from the 
door to seek our fortune. 

Beggary was now our only resource. As I had neither 
shirt, breeches, stockings, nor shoes, and indeed no co- 
vering whatever but an old ragged petticoat of my mo- 
tlier^s, thrown over my shoulders, I moved the comptts- 
sion of many passengers, and earned, upon the average, 
four pence a day. This served to keep us from starviag, 
but could not furnish us with a lodging at ni^ht. But 
there are comforts in all situations. The neighboring 
brick-hill furnished us with a wann lodging at no expence. 
liither we itted to retire, as soon as it was dark, ana often 
slept more soundly tiian the rich oii their beds of down. 
One morning however, to my groat grief and surprise, I 
found my mother dead by my side. She had drunk a 
little too much gin on tiie preceding evening, and ber 
health b(>ing impaired by grief and want, she fell asleep 
to waki.' no more. 1 knew not what to do. Huneer im- 
jwllcd me to return to the street and beg. I sallied forth, 
with an intention to return again in the evening, and see 
whether any care had been taken of the corpse ; but as £ 
ivas rambling about I met a boy of similar appearance 
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nkith mvsdf, and we soon entered into familiar conversa- 
tion. 1 told liim my want>. He could not rc.ieve ti:em, 
for his own distresses were equally i;reat ; bin he under- 
took to conduct me to the quays,' near tht C'u^ta!n-huu>e, 
where, he said, 1 nii^ht live mo^t luxuriously on >ujar, 
by watching my opportunities to pick and* <crape the 

•ith 
're 
pleasantly for some mor.i): -. I •". lund 
his representation tru-j. Sugar, treacii*, and r:i"!;«n«, were 
our delicious viands. They wprontit*n nii\ 'l \\\\\\ ilirf. 
for we chiefly picked them from the , iron n«l ; but huiu'i-r 
is not nice ; and though they 'AfMviiiiny, t}u»y v«m<.' n-a.- t. 
The only misfortune was that \sv <'i:i<i«.»in coi-.ld proriirr 
enough to satisfy the demands ofnauinr; and \\r wcrr 
nearly starved lu death in the niid.t of our lust-hAN re- 
pasts. 

One dav, as I was busv in <(Taiiin2 tlic inside of an 
empty hogshead, 1 wa-i acco-itcd by a lat, ruddy, f»lfl 
woman, decently dre-^^sed, in tiic follow ui:» v.:)r:I- : 
** Child," said sh(\ " vou srcm to beof an arliv«» n:-.M> 
sition. Yiiu miahl earn a better livt-l-iioxl than ; -'sis, is' 
vou were iiicliiiod to b«* industrlcui. If \«)»i will i.v'^vcw* 

m m 

alom; with nie, I will clothi-you, and -jj't you up in a bu- 
siness that mav maktr your foiUinc ; aii I us nn farne>t oi 
my favor, take this roll and ciiccse." 1 -eizcd l!n» food, 
with the vorariouBn«*ssof a hiii.-.Tv lion, and il«'voMn'ti it 
i>efore I made the least reply. She p-p-.ated !u»r (|u.>- 
tion, whether 1 was willin5 ^^ ^'^ lionui wiiii hrrr I 
v*an:ely answered for joy ; b'lt Ifiipiu::; out r>r ilie hogs- 
head, with the utmost ability, plartd myself :U due dis- 
tance b**hind her, l^ fiillow V. hfcp'virr <ii** niii^ht pli»a-(- to 
lead. Sh«* walked on through V;:iious tuniini*s and wind- 
ill'.;?, till she came to a little house in a blind alU'v, which 
1 have since learned is called Cut-throat Corner. 

As soon as I had eaten and diisnk suflficiently, 'It* caus- 
ed me to be washed perfwtlv clean, and my hair to be 
cut off almost as clc3seas if 1 had been sliaved. iSlie tlien 
Cifithed nie from head to loot, in old and dirty cjarnu'nfs. 
Init trlerably tight and warm. You may easily suppo-;" 
tl«atl was delii* hied with this change of fortune. I w.i- 
l>uttobed on a flock bed, which appeared to nie niont dc- 
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licately yoft ; but I cpuld not sleep for thinking 
happiness 1 enjoyed. , 

1 he next morning, . by patroness told me that si 
chosen me from many, ^hers, whom she had seen 
quays ; because slie had observed my great activit 
and particularly admired the nimbieness of my 6 
that she thought me perfectly well qualiiied, by 
and genius, for the efh^^yment she intended m 
that a few lessons woulct complete me in the fm 
that my business was to ease careless gentlemen ^ad 
in crowds, of their watches and pocketrhandk^ 
and that I must bestn with the p€)cket-l|pidkerch 
partment. Upon thi^-she shewed me her pock< 
made me take out herhandkerchief a Uij^idred time 
could do it with a kind of legerdema||$^ithput he 
cdving.it. 1 was no ^mapt scholar ; andoutheiii 
of my^viciate, arrived at a considerable degree c 
terity. 

*' Well," said she, ". 1 will accompany 3NPHIU 
ing to the play-house door, and continue in Ifie 
borhood till tne time of business is eaefi>ected. . 
bring home one handkerchief, I shall continue you 
service ; but remember, if you have no success, 
cause you to be taken up as a pick-pocket, and i 
prison. Go,"* said she, ** and prosper. Impn 
your new art ; thus may you arrive at rich^. R 
ber that all depends upon your merit. *\ 

I arrived at the scene ot action, and, with gi^ 
and trembling beean to think of reducing my the 
practice. Often I attempted to c^tv^, and as often 
drew my trembling fingers. Al last I saw an elder! 
tleman, very handsomely dressed i^a bagr^ig? 1 
under one arm, and an umbrella in ift other hand, 
said I, is the time. Now must I succeed in bear: 
tlie prize, or a prison, and poverty, and. hunger, 
my lot. This thought urged me to the attempt. I 
ed my hand into his pocket. I pulled the handkt^ 
but it was pinned to the bottom. The sudden jerk 
the gentleman's attention. He seized me by the 
and dragged me, without making any disturbance, 
quiet street in the neighix>rhood. 

* t, pede fiausto 

Made nova virtute, puer Firg, 
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*« My lad/ said he, ** I see you ai-e very young, and 
Your oouiitenaoce, as far as i can judge by this light, 
looks iBgenuouH and honest. I pity you. Perhaps you 
nay lum found a friend in me. Tell me by what circum- 
rtanoes you were led to tfaMife of vilhtiny r 

I fell down upon my kuoes, impbred his pardon, and 

told him, in as few words as possible, the heads of my 

history. 

•x«, JJpon my finishing it I thought I saw him wipe € drop 

finm hn e^es with his white handkerchief; but he turned 

3kiit 1 should discover it. 
luminga stem manner, which I could see was the ef- 
of bi» judgment acting against his nature, he told 
m^ that though my crime deserved the severe punish- 
ment of the law, yet he would endeavor to reform, ra- 
ther than torment me, if I were good enough, and sen4r 
bte enough, to suffer hi m to snatch me from ueslrudiion. 

He added, " As you have no friends, or parents, to 
^itres by y<nir abs^ice, you shaU^-home with me to- 
■ght; an^yhmoii^, I will t»ie such measures with 
you $i shOTsee pi^lb'.'* So saying, he called a coach, 
and nl^iug me enter it with him, he ordered it to drive 
to his house. 
I Not to tire you with an enumeration of particulars, he 
Roommended me as an object of charity to the Marine 
Society ; and while he related my misfortunes, kindly 
concealed my crime. 

1 waa cleansed, clothed, instructed, and sent to sea. 
I enjoyed a happiness which no language can describe, in 
obtaining the means of e^nin^ an honest livelihood. I 
fiek a lentim -it of religious gratitude to the Author of my 
being, and the pres^ver of my life. I wished to read 
Ibe scriptures, and was fortunate to find a ship-mate who 
bertowed great pains upon me, in a long voyage, and 
taught me, eager as I was to learn, both to read and 
witc. My regularity and diligence gained the esteem of 
Ike officers; and whatever favor could be shewn me, 
without blameable partiality, 1 received. I had been early 
liained in the scliool of adversity, and was therefore the 
bc^terjirnjiiyfd f«r the school of virtue. I distinguished 
Bywll iniMeral engagements in the last war, and had 
the honfltf to lose my leg in the service. When the first 
pain aqi ' *% was over, I felt great cousolation in 
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fjiKJiiig HI VM-If fiiridicd hy a pndty Bliare of the prise* 
liioiii'v. Willi this 1 iiHik a ^tnni wxusumwd iiltup intiie 
diiuulU'ry liiir. It huicurilril Ui my wiili. IhiAve been 
iiiarrii;il ifmn: wan to a iiMMt itidiiMrioiM woman. 1 Itave 
tlint: ijfiys, all ui' wlioiii an? KfMjtU) tcluN)!, aiiU can read 
and write wi:ll, iIioukIi Hic cUlut U iiot tiiiie ytram uld. 1 
uHi rrspi'ctrd by tiiy nirij^hlNirg ; I am in afeiatti of pkriity ; 
lam lia])|)y. 

And ivtw, Sir, kivi* iim! ti-avi: to rc:(|Uf.iit you to make 
my arkiiowU-(if/iii('iit!i to tin: lf•Jldill^ mrnuf thai admira^ 
hli'socirty, to whi( li 1 am iitilrlitfd (ur my rcHCiJi: frwu all 
the wrHi.li(!diii*Kho('(?xtn-ini: |iov«:rLy» uuiiixl with templa- 
tioriH lo fxtrciiif wirki-cln'-Ht; and ior opp(jrliiniltc:Kuf bc- 
coiiiiiig an iih4:1'ii1 incmliiT ti{' tin; ( omniunity» inntea^l uf 
a hanc- and a luisc O, Sir ! none: but tliosi: wjio have 
acluuily f( It Hm; lj<-n<'iicial rili'dH of thi:t inhtitiiliiin, cau 
i:oncci\r(:or tlif inuH thrv di'w-rvt*. I havi: ffll them; I 
tli(-n:((>rfr can lonn an aoLtiuale idi-acif tip m ; iitit I want 
lan^iiaf^c tor rxprr,siiun. I^;t im: conclude my hjn((eui»> 
tl«: wiiii a hope, thai all who have the bupf-iduitit:sof hfCy 
will bcHiow honit; of tiicni on the liupiMirl of a utciviy 
whirli patroiii^tH the ontcuit'i o( tli(* inimaii race» tlw 
nak<*(l, liic )tiiii|;ry, tlic va.'.'alioiid infant, who cannof 
hclti liinisrir, and Iiuh norx' u* lirlp liiui ; too loatiikomi 
with tillh, toiir hoMM: i>y dtrluac V ; tiMfobMcua^aiid Gun 
realiMi, lo !)!• wni hy tin* rye of v.randirur. 

Siiif-r my writing', the ai;ovc, 1 have heard of the Rf 
I OHM in St. (M^1}r^\t'\ri'\^•{^U. («<jd ];iiifipvr it. I'ray [V 
:nil it willi the i'iic:loi«-d>{uinra. 

mm ■ iiiiiiBH II ■laa.iijiiiii- ■— ^g— — ey . na^HBHi 

KVKNING XX*II. 

ON TUP. INFMir.NC:K OJ- Tllk fROJ- KftSfONt ON T 
MANNkUH ANIi 'iilK CilAKAClKK 0¥ Tllfc F 
KKSSOKS. 

Til AT the daily af^tioim and profirisiionat etnploym 
in wliirli iH<-n an* eoiiversant, pHMlncc an uSta 
tliijr mannerii, teiiiimcnh, and dispohitiouM, i» an 
jiion which wtuv will he inclined to controvert. J 
ricncc cvinccH dial thi» ctfect is feum<:timci bem? 
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ind s(Hnetimes injurious. The immediate causes, and 
the nature of the influence of profession on character, af- 
ford matter of curioua and impoilant speculation. 

In coDsiderin||; the subject, 1 shall take a view of the 
professions of divinity, law, physic, and of the military 
life. The subject is rather invidious : but iu pursuit of 
truth, the odium resulting fiom its discovery, must be 
borne with patience. 

It is certain that no assertions can be made on great 
numbers of men, which will continue to be true of every 
individuaL If they are true in general the exceptions 
iriQaot diminish their importance. 

The clergy of £ngland, considered as a body, const!- 
tiite a most respectable class ; not to be excelled, in all 
that improves and reflects honor, on human nature, by 
any other body of the same number in the community. 
Uoerally educated, attentive to character, conversant in 
acts of Christian benevolence, employed in acquiring and 
oommunicating knowledge of the most important kind, 
the3r shine as lights in the world, diffusing, like the great 
luminary in nature, a radiance to guide, and a warmth 
to foster the erring multitude. Their office, considered 
speculatively, is most honorable and beneficent ; and 
without flattery, it may be affirmed, that the clergy of 
England have acted up to it in practice, with a compara- 
tive uniformity of wisdom and virtue, which bears ample 
testimony to the truth of their religion, ajid refutes the 
infidel more effectually than all the folios of polemic dis- 
putation. 

ITius they app^r in their official or professional capa- 
city. In familiar life, and the common intercourse of vi- 
cinity, they are social, pleasant, elegant, improving, and 
charitable. They cultivate every thing that can embellish 
and refine, together with all that can enlighten, soften, 
civilize, and purify the manners of society. 

The important business of education has devolved upon 
them almost entirely, by the tacit consent even of the ir- 
leligioiis; a consent arising from conviction, that their 
iBoralt and attainments usually render them the fittest 
penons to conduct it, with the greatest skill and fidelity. 
The princes and nobles of the land derive from their in- 
structions, the wisdom and the eloquence necessary to 
^vern nations ; and the union of those brilhant and solid 

N 2 
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accomplishments, which add fresh lustre, and iniriiiiic 
weight, to crowns and coronets, stars and ribbons. The 
lowest of the people find from the exertions of the cleigy, 
an education suited to their humble sphere, leading to 
useful qualifications, inspiring religious principlvs* and aU 
the humble virtues of industr>'. The clergy nave oonfieM- 
ediy handed down the torch of science nom generation 
to generation, which, without their care, might have 
been long ago extinguished. 

They are, indeed, philosophers dispersed over the na* 
Uon ; philosophers, but with all the pride of philosophy 
melted down by the charity and humility of thechriitian ; 
philosophers, but without the useless seclusion of mere 
contemplative life ; philosophers, but such as bring down 
wisdom from heij;hts inaccessible to the vulgar, and cause 
her to walk familiarly in the common ro^l, among all 
the sons of men, without any exclusive distinction of 
riches and honors, lovins and serving them all as children 
of the same Parent, as inheritors of the same glory. 

But is there no shade in the picture? Is there no dross 
in the ore? I believe there is a little imperfection in the 
whole order, as the common infirmity of human nature 
allows ; but that little is usually magnified by the tongues 
of those who, unfortunately for themselves, endeavor to 
wound religion through the sides of her ministers. It is 
ear>y to account for the malignant representations of a 
Shaf\esbury and a Hume. The cause of their hatred of 
the clergy, must destroy its effect on every mind, which 
unites candor with good sense. 

But it seems reasonable to suppose, that some less laud- 
able habits and dispositions may be caused by a few un- 
toward circumstances attending their profession. It cer- 
tainly affords them much leisure ; and leisure is a tempta- 
tion to indolence ; and indolence is the parent of luxury, 
gluttony, and intemperance. It leads to a taste for tri- 
iies, to a love of the various games of chance, of field 
sports, and all the ingenious contrivances for killinfl; time. 
Happy, if it is confined to pastimes that are inolrensive, 
ancl negatively good ; since the experience of the world 
has long established, as an incontestable truth, that idle- 
ness is the root of all evil. It cannot be expected, that 
ail the individuals of a very numerous class, should pos- 
i)K'^i inclination and ability for the pursuits of literature. 
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To such, the mere business of supplying a church cannot 
adbrd a\'ocation enough to employ their time. As they 
have BO taste for study or composition, they have recourse 
to the easy modes of supplying their pulpit, which mo- 
dern contrivances amply furnish ; and after expending a 
few pounds in this way, they have 4ittle to interrupt the 
studies of the card-table, and the amusements of the gun> 
the dog, the horse, and the bottle. 

The love of money, as well as the love of pleasure, in 
excess, has been laid to their charge. Appearances may 
pometimes confirm the imputation. Their incomes are 
often small, and drop at once on their demise. A desire, 
therefore, to obtain independence in old age, or to pro- 
Tide for a family, leads to a parsimonious attention, 
vtuch, by a hasty judgment, will be pronounced avarice. 
Their claims for tithes are made on those who, from their 
sordid dispositions, pay with reluctance, and are glad to 
resent a just demand, by stigmatizing him who makes it, 
with the epithet, covetous. The charge is often unjust ; 
but yet it is easy to observe that frugality commonly dege** 
neiates in old age to downright and extreme avarice. 

A mean submission to supeiiors, for the sake of emolu- 
ment, is another characteristic which has been supposed 
to mark the profession. While men are actuated by the 
hope of gain, and the spur of ambition, they will take 
the most effectual methods of obtaining the object of their 
desire. And it happens unfortunately, that those who be- 
stow preferment, are not so likely to bestow it on merit, of 
which they are often but incompetent judges ; as on a 
submission to their will, and a subserviency to their pur- 
poses of pleasure, avarice, and ambition. The dog that 
nwns, it is remarked gets more bones and fragments from 
the master's table, than the surly mastiff who barks and 
growls, yet guards the house from the midnight depreda- 
tor. Unmanly obsequiousness in this profession, may be 
easily accounted for ; but cannot be palliated in any other 
vny, than by pleading the infirmity of human nature. 

Much has been said on tlie odium theologicum, or the 
bitter hatred of divines, as if they were, above all men, 
implacable in their resentments. I'his aspersion miglit 
adhere to them in times of ignorance and barbarity ; but 
in the present times, is totally inapplicable. I'hc opinion 
arose from the unhappy virulence of controvei-sialists. But 
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among them also, the charge admits of extenuation or ex- 
cuse. It was thrown upon them by their enemies ; and if 
they gave any apparent occasion for it, which i fear must 
be acknowledged, let it be candidly believed, that their 
intemperate zeal arose from their earnestness and sinceri- 
ty ; honest qualities, and respectable even in a mistaken 
cause. 

If these, or any other circumstances of the theological 
profession, lead to foibles or faults ; to levities or vices ; to 
pride or meanness ; it wiil be right to guard with double 
vigilance against an assault in the weakest place. " Let 
not your good be evil spoken of," is a scriptural cautkm. 
It is peculiarly necessary to avoid this evil m the chmch ; 
because not onljr the individuals who are censured^ sufler, 
but the church itself, and those over whom they are ap- 
pointed to watch as shepherds ; and before whom thev 
are to walk as exemplary guides. Methodists and inn- 
dels are equally extreme to mark what is done amiss bj 
tliat order which is countenanced and protected by 
church and state. Their severity is unchristian and irrar* 
tional : but, such is the malignity of mankind, tliat it it 
fuiuid to serve thoir cause, by making proselytes to their 
opinions. And I fear, it is not a false alarm, nor a need- 
less admonition, to say, that both these descriptions of 
men have increased, are increasing, and ought to be di- 
minished. But how diminished ? Not by pei'secution, but 
by the mild, yet inesistible compulsion of sound arau- 
ment, enforced by a brilliant example of christian pertec- 
tion. I must retract the word perfection. None of us 
can reach it ; and woe to them who judge others, whe- 
ther believers or unbelievers, clergy or laity, mettuxlists or 
atheists, with excessive rigor. All men are servants of one 
Master, by whose judgment they shall stand or fall. Let 
each judge himself with seventy ; buiall others, with that 
lenity which himself must must devoutly wish for, at the 
tribunal of the righteous Judge. 
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EVENING XXXm. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE MEDICAL F^OFES* 
SION ON THE MANNERS. 

IF great respect is paid to speculative science^ to pure 
roatiiematics, to astronomy, to metaphysics, to all the 
effects of iogeDuity which terminate in the sublime and 
refined pleasure of intellectual exercise ; how much more 
justly is it due to a science which prepares itseh'by specu- 
lation, merely that it may descend to practice ; that it 
may leani to assuage the agony of pain, rcfuscitate the lan- 
guor of ^ckness, preserve or restore the impaired senses, 
render old age easy, and lengthen life? A speculative 
philosopher, however excellent, even a Newton and a 
Locke, weighed in the scales of reason, against a practi- 
sing physician of skill and virtues Rke those of a Ilebcr- 
den, or a Willis, kick the beam like the gossamer that 
floats in the air, balanced with a wedge of buillion. 

As life abounds with misery, they are to be considered 
as the greatest men, and the most honorable members of 
society, who are best able to relieve it. What avails it to 
miserable man (ctgns mortalihus, as Virgil feelingly ex- 

Ercsses it) that a new planet is discovered ; or a new moon 
elouging to an old planet ; or the doctriue of innate ideas ; 
or liberty and necessity, confirmed or invalidated ? But it 
concerns him bjfyond expression, when a remedy is 
pointed out for the gout, the stone, a fever ; for blindness, 
deafness, lameness, madness ; for the preservation of his 
life, or the lives of those, in whom Lis whole happiness is 
involved. 

The profession of a physician is, therefore, worthy of 
high honor, and will receive it from those who form a just 
idea of real utility, and bestow their esteem, not on the 
dazzling objects of empty pretension, but on that which 
confers the most substantial and unequivocal benefit on the 
liuman race. 

' Thus noble is the profession of medicine ; and the pro- 
testors of it in England, have usually acted up to its digni- 
ty. Deeply learned in philosophy ; well versed in polite 
letters ; adorned with arts ; graced with social accomplish- 
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the more to be esteemed » since thev counteract the effect 
of their familiarity with scenes of Isuifering, by the con- 
trol of their reason. If without feeling, they act with all 
the kind attention which feeling would cause, combined 
with the steadiness of cool judgment, which excesriTe 
feeling might shake, they are entitled to the praise, 
which mere animal or instinctive sensibility can never 
deserve. 

1 do not find anv peculiar failing originating from the 
circumstance? of the prof^^sion, in the character of the 
physician ; and those which are alledged by prejudice and 
vulgarity, are either non entities, or such innrmitiea as 
fall to the lot of all men. If there is any thing singular in 
this profession, it is singular ingenuity, singular polite- 
ness, and singular beneficence. As to the empirical 
tribe, the disgrace of society ; the reverse of every thing 
said in praise of the physician, will, in general, be ap- 
plicable to them ; and it must be the wish of all benevo* 
lent men, that the deceptions which they obtrude on af- 
flicted poverty and ignorance, were by authority of law, 
cognizable by a court of sworn physicians, and punisha- 
ble by a severe penally. There are few greater abuses in 
a community, than that of picking the pockets of thow 
who are already distressed by penury and disease united ; 
and preventing them from applying where relief might be 
obtained, by holding out specious pretensions corroborat- 
ed by false and venal testimonies. The ridicule and cen- 
sure which have been unjustly thrown on the physicians, 
are justly due to the quack-doctors. They are, indeed, 
pnm})()us, sclf-sufTicient, affectedly solemn, venal, and 
unfeeling with a vengeance. If thei-e were a tribunal at 
which the assumption of doctor's degrees could be inves- 
tigated, it might be serviceable in detecting and exposing 
one mode of (leceit, by which ignorant empirics impose 
on vulpar credulity. 

Surgeons and apothecaries regularly trained and im- 
proved by exj)erience, may certainly take a rank next to 
tlic physician. Their skill and humanity in the present 
ac;e, rntitlf them to a more honorable place in society, 
than lh<.y have fonncrly been allowed. Men of sense 
an* not guided in their judgment bv an appellation. 
Sur^<.'ons and apothecaries enjoying anrl using the oppor* 
tunitics for improvem<'nt, whicli, in these times, are af- 
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The appearance of mystery, uhich is often b lamed , is 
not witiiuut ^ood efifectson palicnts, wiio, from a natural 
propensity at human nature, are apt to venerate, audcon- 
ndeinmast, what they least understand. Many, if they 
were fully to comprehend the nature of the remedies ad- 
ministered, would despise, and refuse to apply them. 
'I he satire and ridicule so liberally, or ratiier illiberally, 
thrown on the physician for these appearances, in the ex- 
ercise of his profession, is unjust ; and ought then only to 
be applied Ui him, wheH he as. ^mies them m the scenes of 
domestic and social life. 

That physicians are peculiarly venal, is, I believt*, 
false. Few can b« named who do not t^ive much of their 
time and skill to the aillicted prx^r, to tiieir own profes- 
sions, and to the clergy, without accepting the smallest 
recompense. Maay have been known to return great part 
of exoibitant fees, given by the grateful rich, endeavor- 
ing to proportion their own remuneration to the good they 
may have been able to do, and the attendance they have 
been obliged to give. I^it the assumption of a profession, 
will not alter a radical disposition of the heart. Some 
among the medical class, as well as in ail otiier classes, 
are naturally covetous ; and the meatmess and harpy ava- 
rice of a few, has unjustly been Kui'fered to i\\ a mark of 
disjpaceon all. The common fee of a physician, consi- 
dermg the exigence of his education, and that he sells nti 
medicine, is moderate ; nor can he be blamed, who ac- 
cepts, under the guidance of diserc*tion and humanity, 
the recompense of an employment by which himself, and 
|K;rhap8 a family, are to be sup|K»rtecl. 

That medical men are nn^'eehng, is an opinion, which 
ariie« from their cixilncss ai.'l dispassionate tleportmenl in 
the midst of deep distresi. Hut this command of tiieir 
feelings is a prime excellence in their cliaracter. VV'hiki 
all around them are embarrassed and debilitated by sor- 
row, they are called u|>on to act v. it h a'siIoju and judg- 
ment. Were tliey to sink und<:r syii. ..;*h, , tlie patient 
wliom they came to relieve, nui't !»•• »-.",;le(:ierl, or at- 
tended to witli faeultiffS dei*^nged, rci-.Tuhed, and unable 
to pri*srrilK* with decision. 

But still it mu«t be allowed, that an luil i*iial slight ofdis- 
tres-i, diminishes sensibility. Pliy»iri.in-. , iiieref'^re, who 
act with humanity, as the' greater part certainly do, arc 
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the more (obe e«teeined, since they counteract the efiect 
of their fimiliarity with scenes of suffering* by the am- 
troi of their reason. If without feelini;, they act with all 
the kind attention which feeling wouUl cause, combined 
with the steadiness of cool judgment, which exceniTe 
feeling might shake, they are entitled to the praise, 
which mere animal or instinctive sensibility can never 
deserve. 

1 do not find any peculiar failing originating from the 
circumstances of the profk'.sion, in the character of*the 
plivsician ; and tho»e yfhkh are alied-^od by (srHudice and 
vulgarity, are either non entities, or such innrmities as 
fallto the lot of all men. If there i<« any thing singular in 
this profession, it is singular ingenuity, singular polite- 
nejs, and singular b(*nelicence. As to the empirical 
tribe, the disgrace of society ; the reverse of every thing 
said in praise of the physician, will, in general, be ap- 
plicable to them ; and it must be the wish of all benevo- 
lent men, that the deceptions which they obtrude on ad^ 
Dieted poverty and ignorance, were bv authority of law, 
cognizaole by a court of sworn physicians, and punisha- 
ble by a seveVe penalty. Tiiere are few greater aouses in 
a community, than tliat of picking the pockets of those 
who are already distressed by ui^nury and disease united ; 
and preventing them from applying where relief might be 
obtained, by liolding out specious pretensions corroivirat- 
ed by false and venal lestimoniw. The ridicule and cen- 
sure which have been unjustlv thrown on the physicians, 
are justly due to the quack-doctor?. They are, indeed, 
pnm}K»us, self-sufficient, affiTledly solemn, venal, and 
unfeeling with a vengeance. If thei-e were a tribunal at 
"which the assumption of doctor's degret*s could be inves- 
tigated, it might he serviceable in drlrcting and exposing 
one mode of deceit, by which ignorant empirics impose 
on viilp-ar crcdiilily. 

Surgeons aiui apothecaries rcpjularly trained and im- 
proved by experience, may certainly lake a rank next to 
the physician. Their skill and lmm;inity in the present 
ac;e, eniilKf tlicm to a more honorable place in society, 
tiian tlicy have formerly been allowed. Men of sense 
are not guided in their judt^ment by an appellation. 
Surgeons and apothecaries enjovini; an«"l uv.tig the oppor- 
tunities for improvement, wiiidi, in these times Jwti af- 
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forded more plentifully than ever^ become, in effect, and 
in the liberal sense of the term, physicians. From their 
extensive researches, and from their general intercourse 
in families, their minds are as enlightened, and their con- 
▼ersation as polite and agreeable, as those o^ any order in 
Ihe community. 

I cannot dismiss this part of my subject without doing 
justice to the university of Edinburgh, by acknowledging 
that much of that superior excellence which distinguishes 
the medical classes in all their branches, throughout Great 
Britain, is derived from the instruction it alfords. Edin- 
Kwi^h, as a place of medical education, has confessedly 
florpa^ed, not only Oxford and Cambrid|^e, but the uni- 
.▼enitiesof all Europe. 



EVENING XXXIV. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE PROFESSION OF THE 
LAW ON THE MANNERS. 

LAW, the accumulated wisdom of ages, forms a state- 
ly and mass^ pile, which it is imi>ossiblc to contem« 
plate witliout feeUng a reverential respect, resemblins;, in 
some degree, religious adoration. The aggregated dc^ 
dsions of the wisest and best of men, augmented, re- 
trenched, corrected by the cautious hand of experience, 
and at last confirmed and compacted by tlie sbw but 
powerful operation of time, demand an admiration of 
their excellence, and an acquiescence in their wisdom, 
almo0tequ.il to the implicit submission paid to revelations 
from ON High. 

Those men, therefore, in society, whose office it is to 
preserve the law, to expound it, and to administer it, 
deserve, if they execute their office well, to wear the 
robe of distinction, and to be seated at the right hahd of 
the prince. While they poise the scales of equity, and 
wield tlie sword of justice, let them be crowned with tht 
wreathof civic honor. 

Bui a truce with the flights of imaginary perfection. 
Law, however pure and excellent in itself, is but a dead 
letter, till it is called into life by the activity of man ; of 
man, weak in his nature, corrupt in his will, and prooe 
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to pervert the bcit things for the nanow purposes of tdfiih 
advantage. 

Law oonstitutei a venal profession, in which the sublime 
Tiews of equity are often obscured and kist, in the misty 
mases of chicane. Cunning, as often as wisdom, as- 
sumes the office ot interpretation, and, by successful sul> 
tilty, rises to high honors among men, wears the trap* 
pings, and enjoyt the recompense of that wisdom which 
the has ingeniously aped, though she could not equaL 

The great lawyers, who have reached the higMt bch 
OOTB of appointment and nobility, began their career ai 
advocates at the tribunal. As advocates, thdr study wis 
not so much to point out the law as it really existed, as Id 
sophisticate the letter, and misrepresent the spirit of it, 
in order to serve the temporary purpose of the client who 
paid the fee. As hired advocates, they were obliged in 
honor (a sort of honor which binds even highwaymen) to 
defend, with all their knowletlge and eloquence, the cause 
they undertook, whether rigiit or wrong ; and thus a 
plausible sophistry was often ol higher value, and morear^ 
clently studied, than truth, reason, law, of equity. To 
gain the cause was the object ; not to illustrate law ; not 
to do justice between man and man ; but to gain the 
cause; — which was, in effect, to gain popularity, em- 
ployments, riches, oftice, and perhaps, at last^ titular 
distinction. 

But minds thus habituated to sophistry, are in danger of 
suftcring cunning to become their predominant quality, 
conspicuous in every part of life. Having found it sue- 
cessml in their profession, tliey infer its efficacy in the com- 
merce of society, in common intercourse, and in familiar 
conversation. But cunning, it has long been observed, is 
not compatible with greatness of mind, or comprehensive 
wisdom ; and it is reniaikable, that the most successful 
advocates at the bar, have not usually been the best minisp 
tersof stale, members of parliament, magistrates, pa- 
triots, or men. 

Great cunnine is, indeed, scarcely compatible with 
strict honesty. It tempts to the violation of it by pointing 
out the means and by suggesting the chances of impunity. 
Characters, therefore, in the law, which have been ad- 
mired for ability, have often been viewed with suspicion, 
on tlie points of integrity and principle, 'ihe ap|>earan- 
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ees of (hem hare been supposed by the world to be adopt* 
ed from the same cunning whicji has regulated every part 
of their conduct, and laid thu foundation of riciies and 
honors. Few famous adroc!ales and practising lawyers, 
therefore, considering tiie great numbers in the profession, 
are ranked among the gn*at benotUctors of mankind. Af- 
ter their death, and when the interested individuals, who 
hare be«*ii served by their cunning, have been silenced by 
the qniversal Leveller, they liave been considered as little 
more than artful fabricators of their own fortune,* No 
idea has been attached to them, in the least resembling 
such as are affixed to the character of the Solons, the Ly- 
curgi, the Numae, and the Minos's of antiquity. 

It is, indeed, a standing pro'.)f of the little intrinsic ^^a- 
lucof human lionors, that they have been lavished, with 
peculiar profusion, on a profession Fingularly sellisb, and 
angulariy disposed to injure the great interests of society, 
ibr the advantage of particulars. But its success in the 
vorid is easily accounted for. It makes cxirdial friends^ 
by servinj; secular purposes ; by securing victory in 
doobtfiil rivalries ; by assisting men in things which tiiey 
■e apt to deem paramount to ail, in the greit contests for 
riches, power, and honor. The elorioftis uncertainty of 
the law renders it, in the hands of a skilful practitioner* 
an instrument to his avarice and ambition, in bein^ made 
b bend, like a leaden rule, to the wishes and views of. 
every bountiful employer. 

But if the profession of the law has this corrupting 
mfluence on the minds of the advocates, men usually im* 
fioved by a liberal education, and elevated by nobler 
views, how baoefiil must beks operation on the low prao- 
(itioners! how much more so on the petty foggers ; men«. 
kiw in rank, low in principle, and low in education 1 But 
here I will observe a tenaer silence. I am unwilling to 
miaiine that odium, which confounding the innocent 
with the guilty, has branded the whole tribe with charges • 
of duplicity, management, artifice, and triclushness, ap* 
proacning to the imputation of arrant knavery. I mean < 
not to satirise, but to admonish. If there are peculiar 
circumstances in the lower parts of the profession, which 
kmotto a disingenuous, ovei^reachiog, crooked conduct* 
let toe professors be doubly guarded against tl:»m, as men^ 
* Fabre quiK|w fortunz nuBi Gf, 
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in the fir(it place ; and in (he second, as men in a profet- 
Aion. It is certain, that a fair character, cxcluiiively uf 
«ll idf:asor the lovclihess and virtue of rectiiorJe, is the 
'nxMtconducivirtosiicresH in the businf!hSof an attornf)*. 
And Irl no prospect of present gain tempt a nun to ha- 
zard an imputation on his character ; a \o», which the 
gain of drshonr:st practice can never com|iensatc. 

*I'he letter of the law allows many thinss which are ex- 
tn^nely hard, if not strictly unju.«t. Those who are 
obliged to act hy the letter of the law, unfortunately in- 
cur a blame in such cases, which is certainly not their 
due. Rut a man of sense and humanity, wno values his 
character and conscience, will avoid, a4 much as uosfci- 
ble, such practice as leads to the doinc what is rigiu, un- 
der the sanction of what is lawful, i he levving of di»- 
tresA, and all kinds of petty litigation, affbrcl verv dan- 
gerous temptations to the commission of cruelty » tae Mip- 
pression of truth, the propagation of !;candar, and the 
support of plausible falshrxjd. Men whose natural dis- 
positions and aapiired prin(:i]>les reprobate such thinsSf 
are sometimes ensnared into them by the untoward cir- 
tutrukmceM of their profrsisional employ mc;nt The world 
ih<iuld make some allowances for a conduct, which, 
though far from laudable, is rendered, by the entangle- 
ments of a difficult and dangerous business, not eu&y to 
be avoided. 

Unnecessary reserve and caution are olisrrved to mark 
the conversation of many in this profession ; a roierve 
and caution acrquircd by attending to the force of wordi 
in li!gal instruments, and the various meanings that are 
often given to little or no meaning in courts of j'idica- 
ture. But tliC!^e frigid qualities cast a damp on the ardor 
of cordial familiarity, give an alarm of <le«iign, and 
either shut up (he niouthn of the company, or nMider the 
discourse htitf, formal, and insincere, from a fcui)erllui(y 
of circuinHpection. 

A di-i|Kr«ition to wrangle, contradict, and controvert 
opinions on trifling subjfrcts; to ar;;ne, not on points of 
real conserpience, but about a pin's )Miint; a captiousneti. 
a dictatorial air, a hufy(*rciliouH msohmce, and a perpetual 
attem|>t at wit, denved fmtn imitating eminent counsel- 
lornat the bar, oHcji spoil the conver-tation of men wlio, 
from their evident talents in the practice of tlie law, might 
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be expected to furnish improving topics of fnendly di»- 
course. But tbese are foibles little to be regarded in men', 
who ppesorve their characters in 'weightier matters, free 
from just leproach. 

And notwithstanding the dangers peculiar to the busi* 
nesa of an advocate, and the practice df an attorney, 
there are, doubtless, many, who overcome them aH; who 
walk through the mazes of a wilderness, without devia- 
ting into crooked paths, without wounding themselves 
with the brambles, or de61ing themselves with the mire. 



EVENING XXXV. 



OV TBS INFLUENCE OF THE MILITARY PROFES* 
SION ON THE MANNERS, WITH A GENERAL CON- 
CLUSION ON THE SUBJECT. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the historian records, with 
all the dignity of language, the atchievements of 
the warrior ; the orator celebrates him in the most splen- 
did panegyric ; tiic poet adds new brilliancy to his cha- 
ncter, by the colors of fancy, and the graces of diction ; 
yet that state of war which gives opportunities for all this 
display of glory, cannot but appear, in the eyes of phi- 
iowpliy and rehgion, not only the calamity, but the dis- 
grace of human nature. Neither the purposes of regal 
ambition, nor the pretences of political interest and na- 
tional aggrandizement, nothing, but inevitable necessity 
and self-defence, can justify a state of war ; that state, 
vhicli spreads misery and desolation, and instigates poor 
dmtt-sighted and short-livetl fellow-creatures to cut off 
each other, as far as they are able, from the face of the 
earth, on which God plact.'d them to be happy. 

But in vain do reason and philosophy lift up their voices 
amidst the tumultuous din of disordered passions. War 
always subsistecl on some part of the globe, and will prc« 
Wbly continue, while false politics and corrupt and ma- 
R^nt passions predominate, and while the vices of men 
iccHiire a scourge. 

Men in the military profession are not culpable for the 
Ciiiteiice of d state which they found estaMished l>efort 
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they were born, and which it is not in their power« if it 
were their inclination, to alter. Their profession has al- 
wayi been deemed one of the most honorable. As thingi 
are constituted, and as they have generally condiictra 
themselves, their claim to honor may, i believe, remain 
undisputed. While we lament that such an order of men 
should Iiave been found necessary, we must freely bestow 
that praise which the virtues of individuals engaged in it 
deserves. 

Courage is, obviously, a prime recjuibite in this profo- 
sion. It has, of course, been cultivated, encouraged, 
and displayed by it in high perfection. But ONirage* 
when it does not arise from animal insensibility, is con* 
Bected with every generous vinue. The soldier has 
therefore been distin squished for openness, honor, truth,, 
and liberality. To the solid virtues, he has also added 
the high polish of urbane and easy manners. His various 
commerce with the living world has rubbed off those as* 
perities, and extended that narrowness, which too otoi 
adhere to the virtuous recluse. And perhaps it b diffi- 
cult to exhibit human nature in a more amiable and ho- 
norable light, than it appears in the accomplished soldier; 
in the soldier, fully prepared fur his profession by a libe- 
ral education, and finished, through the favorable cir- 
cumstances of it, by all those qualities which n^uder men 
generous in principle, and agreeable in conversation. 

iiut all the professions are found to have some circnm^ 
stances unfavorable, as woll as favorable, to rectitude and 
propriety ; some peculiar temptations which lead imper- 
ceptibly, without uncommon caution, to error, absurdi- 
ty, and vice. 1 endeavor to point them out, not with a 
desire to disgrace, but to add new honors to the profes- 
sion, and to render what sullies them more conspicuous, 
tliat it may be more easily avoided. He who fixes a buoy 
over a rocK. or a quicksand, does not intimate by it, that 
navigation is not to be followed or encouraged ; but by 
pointing out local and partial danger, facilitates and se- 
cures the increase and success of navigation. 

The profession of a soldier naturally leads to the culti- 
vation of bodily strength, agility, and grace. But a great 
attention to the body, especially at an early age, may pre- 
clude that attention to the mind which is necessary to so- 
Kd improvement. There is ihcreibre danger, lest only a 
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superficial knowledge of letters, or even ignorance of a 
very disgraceful kind, should 'i>e a characteristic of a great 
number in the profession. But ignorance must always 
lower the character of a gentleman. It may also lead to 
a variety of follies, scarely to be avoided by him \^ho, pos- 
sessing a great deal of leisure, knows not how to employ 
it in the amusements of a library, or in the couverbuiion of 
intelligeat society. 

But exclusively of the general knowledge, which, in 
the present age, is necessary to all who support wiih toii- 
sistencv, the character of a gentleman, there is a great deal 
of professional science required to form the accomplisheii 
soldier. Many parts of mathematic«<, tactics, fortincalion, 
ge<>graphy, and modern history, those parts more pani- 
culirly which describe battles and MCgL-s, aie no less ne- 
cessary to make an officer, than his commission. 

The lives of great generaN aie ^cW worth the attention 
ofthose who mean to arrive at a di>tin.^ui'^iled height in 
military excellence. Th^i writers on tli(! art military 
(scriptores de re milltnri) lx)th ancient and mcucrn, will 
also clainj a conbiderable share of his application. 

The art or'drawinir nmst be siniiulariy i3>eliii to the sol- 
dier ; forming, if he ha": i;ny naiural iwni to '.t, a most 
pleasing amuNcnu nt, and a very valuable tiMulifuatiuii fur 
the exercise of his profeshion. 

The soldier who ncfilects all llu-si-, to attend solely to ex- 
ternal grace and b")dil\ exercise, m\j>t ha\- auiiisJ emp'.y 
of every solid attainment, and opr-ii to the admi^^-ion (it 
vanity and vice. And then* is are.:t danger le>t he should 
neglect them, arisinc^ from the uncommon temptations to 
gaiety and di<)<ipat!on wiiich surround iii^ prul'ession. Ac- 
ceptable to all com y inies, caressed by tiie gay, and ad- 
mired bv the fair, wn linds it difficult to withdraw his at- 
tention from the lively scene before him, to devote it to 
study and contemplation. He is in peculiar dancer of 
falling into licenliou^ne^s and libertinism. Experience 
has confirmed what >peculatim has sucj;e=ted. All the 
dissolute manners oi' idlenl•^■:, iiabit'» o!" excessive drinking, 
and debauciiery ; habits of ^am.ij^, SAs.-arini;, exjx-nce, 
and contracting debs have io.M)fien disgraced a profes- 
sion, whicii men have ever i^Mtn i:.ciincd to treat witii ho- 
nor; andrcadered a niuJc of i::e, which is at best expo^ 
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sed to many evils and inconveniencei, infinitdy niore u^ 
comfortable, by pecuniary distress and bodily <iiseate. 

Tiie naval otTicer must be comprehended under the mi- 
Htary profession. The sun in his vrhole progress through 
the heavens does not behold a class of men more uniform- 
Iv generous, manly and brave, than the acconipUshed 
British sailor. Rut the circumstances of his profenknif 
resembling in many respects those of the land omcer, lead 
t(>a disregard of prudence and sobriety, and all those un- 
ostentatious virtues of ceconomy, \vhicii, in theexubenuit 
generosity of his noble heart, he is apt to despise as nar- 
row, spiritless, and unbecoming his character. The con- 
sequence, however, of neglecting them, must of necessity 
be the same in all professions, embarrassment, distxeait 
ill health, and uneasy reflection. 

I have now, according to my design, taken a cursory 
view of the four professions ; those of divinity, of phyuc» 
of law, and of arms. I have endeavored to point out a few 
evils, which the circumstances attending each of them 
have a natural tendency to produce ; and this I Iiave don^» 
not with the malignant purpose of eKposing or reviling 
them, but with the well-intended aim of admonishing 
young men of the danger, that it may be more easily 
avoided. 

To confirm my idea that particular professions are sub- 
ject to peculiar errors, arising from their circwnslances, I 
shall close tli^: svibjoct with quoting a passage, from Df. 
Powcl*s Discourse on the Vices incident to an Academi- 
cal I^ife. 

"There arc," says ho, writers of some reputation in 
physic, who have undertaken to explain, to what particu- 
lar diseases men are exposed by eucli profession and em- 
ployment. Whatever their success has been, their design 
was certainly gjoud ; and if the attempt is not too difficult, 
it will be usetui to pursue the same plan in our moral in- 
quiries. We frajucntly exliort every mau to observe with 
care, ttje complexion and temper of iiis soul, and to apply 
all such remedies as may either prevent or palliate those 
disorders to which his natural constitution makes him sub- 
ject. But every man is not able to ju(lL;e of hi? own dis- 
po:>it'.ons ; and vhat we call nature, is more often habit. It 
would be well, tlu*refore, if we could assist the diligent 
searcher of his heart, by shewing him what vices usually 
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accompany his situation and circumstances. He will 
more easiw discover his own personal character, if he is 
acqualnteci with tliat of the rank or order to whicli he 
belongs. 

^' Very little pains have been employed by any moral 
writers to tiiis purpose. Tliey have told u^ perhaps, 
what are the fault*: of youth and of age, what/(be dangers 
of riches and of poverty ; but if any thing l^s been said 
concerning the character.^ of particular pronesslons, it has 
been by the satirist, not the serious moralists. " 

Let ine be permitted to adopt his conclusion, and apply 
it to my preceding observations. 

<< Ou^ht we not, therefore, it may be asked, to fly 
ftom stations where our virtue and our happiness are ex- 
BOsed to so many dangers ? Alas ! whither shall we fly i 
\Vliat place, what scene of life can promise us security ? 
Sach condition is surrounded with diflerent indeed, but 
almost equal, difficulties. Each, too, has its peculiar ad- 
Tantages to compensate those difficulties, and possibly 
none may have greater than our own. Nor are the fore- 
gmng ol^rvations to be understood so strictly, as if they 
never failed ii^ any instance. Let it not be imagined that 
the faults incident to an order, must necessarily adhere to 
all the individuals who compose it. Few are so unfortu- 
nate as to be hit by every weapon which the enemy aims 
against them. And some, perhaps either by the natural 
activity and vigor of their muids, may avoidi, or with the 
shield of reason and retii^ion, may repel them all. If 
tJus were impossible, the inquiry in wiiich we have been 
engaged would be useless. These reflections can sei ve no 
other purpose, but that, knowing to what vices our sitila- 
tion inclines us, we may, by coiitinualetfirtsand firm re- 
solutions, bend all our faculties towards the opposite vir- 
tues ; and having extricated ourselves from the shts which 
mat easily beset us, may run with patience the race that 
that is set before us." 
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EVENING XXXVI. 

ON THE AMU8EMEKT OP ARCHERV, AMD OTHEH 

DIVERSIONS. 

AS ill every opulent and peaceful countr}*, a great pait 
of mankiiul li\'e in the world principaiiy (o take 
trieir pastime iu it ; it is happy when a taste pi-evaits far 
such aniusementi as, vrhiiethey add grace, health, and 
vigor to the ixidy, have no tendency toenfceb'.e and cor- 
T'opt the mind.' The revival of archery has lately re- 
ceived tJie sanction of fashion ; and fortunately, it is a di« 
renion which deserves, at the same time^ tlie approba- 
ttoii of reasoiL It is manly, without partaking of knh 
eity ; it is pleisioflb though, at the same time, ^nost re 
mote from the pleasures of effeminacy. It deserves tth 
ooarasement, that it may counteract, on one hftnd, tht 
prevafence of aypu^iltstic taste ; and, on the other, of an 
enervating delight m domestic games of chance. 

The amusement of tennis ought also to be enoouragcd, 
as an exercise ; since it is capable of being enjoyed In 
the worst weather, and the worst seasons ; and in En- 
gland there is so much bad weather, and so }od^ a winte» 
that arcliery can tie punued but for a short time in tbe 
whole year. Tennis, or the pi la ludus, is a truly c hnsicil 
game ; highly esteemed by the most respectable Greriei 
and UotTians ; mentioned by Homer, Herodotus, Pliny 
Horace ; and reamimendecl by Galon as one of the mo; 
salutarv exercises. It ought not to be forgotten that tir 
hall, the little implement which has afforded somiir 
health and pleasure, is sairl to have be.-n invented by Ag 
nclla, a be;iutiful young lady of Corryra, who preseofr 
the first she ever made, with directions how to use it, 
the princess Nausicaa, the dauf^hter of Alcinous. W 
ther it rcfiuiivd much genius to invent it, is adisquisit' 
into which I shall nut enter, lest it should terminate in 
traction from liie beautiful Aqanella. Her memory is 
fiil(;d to be a tuust of tht* cricketers and tennis plaj 
without any mic!» invidiou* inciuiry. 
I/aukin^ was once •a«*Tt\\\cv\ u\ fashion as archery 
pr'*<i.'nt. No country genVWmaivx waACl \svj^ vk3Svv&.v 
right to tliiit character wvvUovW. ;x \\^vjVwVkTv\\v* W. 
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was an expensive, a dangerous, and a troublesome diver- 
sioo. The sportsmen, while their e}'es were fixed on liie 
birds in the air, often found themselves plunged into a 
ditch or a horse-pond. 

There is a pretty diversion said, in the Kelations of Sir 
Anthony Sheiiies, to have been followed by the K-i'iian 
kings, which may be called hcnvkiug in miniclure. 
Sparrows, instead of liawks, are r^W^/?;/it^, as the term is, 
or broken in, and taught to Hy after buitert?- .*s, an:! brin^ 
them to their masters. If our English sparrows couki bo 
tendered equally docile, which 1 nmch doubt, it woinu bo 
a delightful summer amusement lor tlie ladits in tlii: flower- 
^aiden^ and a very useful employment for those suuicnt.* 
M natural history, who admire and collect insects of die 
papilkmaceoui tnbe. 

Angling seems never to have been a very fasliionable 
anuseoient, though very vdently pursued by its votarici. 
ftnne degree of cnielty attending it, has contributed to 
bring it into disrepute. It lequires a gi-eat degree of still- 
ness, tilenoe, patience ; and a skill and discernment in 
times, seasons, waters, baits, weather, and many niinut<^ 
articles which fashionable people of pleafiure are not verv 
willing to exercise. For the consolation of anglers I \\\]\ 
dte a passage on their art from Burton's Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy. *' Plutarch," says he, " speaks against all fish. 
log, as a filthy, base, illiberal employment, having neitlier 
wit nor perspicacity in it, nor woiih the labor. But lie 
that shall consider the variety of baits, for al! season^, and 
thepretty devices which our angler l^ave inveniid, prcu- 
fiar lines, false flies, several sleights, &c. will say that it 
deserves like commendation, recpires as nuicii study and 
perspicacity as the rest, and is to be preferred bc'r->re niinv 
of them ; l>ecause hawking and hunting aio very iui).>rr- 
ous; much riding, and many dangers accompany them ; 
but this is still and quiet ; and if so he the analer catch 
uo fish, yet he hath a wholesome walk by the brook side, 
pleasant shade by the sweet silver streams ; h* !'.a(Ii a/xnd 
air, and s\icet smells of line fro>h nioado.v il^wvr^; he: 
liears the melodious harmony of oiixls ; ho s-psth'j*^v.:iris, 
iH^nms, and many other fowl, with their brood, wliich he 
thiiiketli better than the noise of hounds, or blast of 
korns, skndaU the sport that they can n-.uke:* 

Angiing cortuinly ekches the hop^s awd irjixs vi^ vVv* 
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viho pursue it earnestly, as much as any other of the sporli.; 
and thereture answers all tl:t: purposes of rural diversion: 
and as to I he charge of cruelty, lam afraid none of the 
sport? arc inorecn-.it'.t'J to an exemption from it. Angling, 
howcNfT, on many accounts, is not likely to become a 
fashiDnahlc sport ;' and !5Ju>»i.y called, in the title of the 
hwiboiikup'inil, the Coiric'mplaiive Mau*s Recreatioii. 
It is conduc't-'d in silence and solitude ; it makes no osten- 
tatious app- -anco ; it seldom displays agility, grace, or 
St length, and therefore is not accommodateirto the views 
of those, who seek their p>asure in the eyes of their ob- 
scrvLTs. 

To archer}' no crne'.ty can be objected. Nothing ii 
killed ; nothing is hunted. TIumt ii» in it trial of sUU 
\i fiich excites a pleasing emulation ; and hope and fear 
are gently, and ihtreiore agrt-ca'oly, a<i[itated. There is 
p.!«o an elegance in the instruments, and a pleasing imit^ 
tionofold English manners in the dress and appearance 
of the bowmen. I think it probable that the nation will 
<-o')n have a large army ot archers, -and 1 wish it may 
have no occasion for any other. 

'I ho rtrvivaliifataste tor archer}* has revived an atten- 
tion to an oU\ book which iisid to sleep on the shelves, 
;in(l to be disturbed by none but a few literary virtuosi; 
(lie Toxophilus of Ascham. It has of late been much 
nad by tho^c! who hoped to improve their skill in the ma- 
nni^rnnMit of the bow and arrow, by its instructions. In 
this, I believe, they have been disap|)ointed. Manual 
dex'.crity is chiefly improved by practice. Theory and 
•vvriticii directions oitcnir puzzle' than explain, when they 
an* applied to arts which are most effectually advanced to 
perfection, by what is called a knack, or an habitual 
facility derived from repeated and mtn:hanical experience. 

But Ascham's book deserves the attention of the scho- 
lar, not only as a cmious, but as an excellent specimen ; 
for excellent it may l)c proved, if the time of its appear- 
iinrv is taken into consid'Tation. Ascliam fomietl his style 
on the mofhrl of the ancients. Accustomed to write La- 
tin, he cauj^ht the rhythm of classical composition, and 
tran-iffrrred it to his own language, lie made a great ef- 
fort in r(?achinglhc excellence he attained ; since his own 
rounJry afforded him no good models. lie, who under 
such disadvantages, coald write so good a style, must 
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haw beeD ponened of extraordinaiy ability. But though 
1 deem his style excellent as an imitation of the ancients^ 
and as an early effort in English literature ; yet, 1 am sen- 
iible» that those who have been only conversant with the 
poUsbed languase of later writers, will condemn it as 
stiffs fonnal, awlward, and pedantic. It has, on many 
occaaons, a just right to these epithets. Yet, on the 
other hand, it is strong, forcible, nervous, and empha- 
tic. But when I numbo* him among the successful imi- 
taton of the ancients, I mean that lie is such an imitator 
as that builder would be, who after seeing the marble re- 
mains of antiquity at Rome, should come home and erect 
itnicturesy similar in form, with brick, or with wooden 
materials. Ascham's bchool-master is in many parts, 
more eloquent than his Toxophilus. 

The Toxophilus of Ascham suggests an idea that the 
anthor was himself a great lover of the bow and arrow. 
But I think it rather doubtful, whether so severe a scholar 
ms greatly addicted to an amusement, which, however it 
was honored at court, was considered in those times as too 
light and trifling for a scholar. I rather think poor As- 
€Mam wrote solely ob this subject from the mercenary nio- 
tive of attaining a pension from the eighth Henry. There 
are tereral passages in his letters which led directly to 
this surmise. " I wrote my Toxophilus," says he, *'not 
■o m&ch with a design to do honor to archery, or to direct 
the practice of it, as to try the experiment, whether the 
treatise might not improve my circumstances, which arc 
low indeeo, lower than the common condition of the stu- 
dious ; for I found that several persons had received very 
great favors from his Majesty, as rewards for their skill in 
archery."* 

AscKam was not diappointed. The King gave him a 
pension of ten pounds a-year, estimated as equivalent to 
a hundred at the present period. It is a melancholy re- 
flection, that he might have lived and died in extreme 
penury, notwithstanding his great merits in various de- 
partments of learning, if he had not sagaciously written 

• Scripsi ego Tozophilum meum, non tarn q^uod honestatem sagitta- 
tioaU et ejus usum scripto me illusu^re instituerim, quam potessimum, ut 
iMc via imUterem, periculum facturus, num ea aliquando vitx mea? rationes 
tmmi admoebtmy h infra communemstudiusunim conditiunein positas pro- 
■overc potueiit : inteilexi enim aliquot peritos ^gittarios summa benelicit 
• legia nujeitate accepisite. Lib. ii. 

There are otber pamces in his letten nearly to the &amK pur^OK. 
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on a subject which drew tlie attention of the king, and 
gratified his prevailing taste. Ascham, in this instance^ 
proved himself a good loxophilite. He took a good ainii 
bhot with strength and skill, and fixed his arrow in the 
target. All honest bowmen must wish that he had lived 
to enjoy his good fortune longer. But he was a valetu- 
dinarian, like most of the laborious students of his daj, 
and died at fiflv-three. Had he practised the art which 
he commended, a little moie, he probably would have 
enjoyed better health, and might have lived to produce 
books far superior to his lYxophilus and his School* 
master. 

But to return from the old treatise on archery, to the 
practice of it in the present age. The ladies seem to be 
ambitious of shooting darts, in a literal sense, as they 
have long been celebrated for doin^ execution by their 
figurative artillery. Above the childish bow and arrow of 
little Cupid, they take the weapons of the warrior, and 
emulate the prowess of Robin Hood and Ulysses. Ve- 
nus ARMED, has been the subject of several ancient 
and modern epigrams. I'he wit, however, tells us that 
9lie never conquers in arms ; but that she is invincible 
when she approaches unarmed, and clad in native beau- 
ty. They intended, 1 believe, to explode the affectatkMi 
of masculine dress, mamiers, and diversions, which has 
of late greatly predominated in the circles of fashion. Wo- 
men wear beaver hats and broad-cloth coats like men ; 
women hunt,* and sometimes sheot, not arrows onlv, 
but powder and shot ; there are female iocke^s, female 
sweaieis, female gamesters, female diinkers, and why, 
in this improving age, should there not be female box- 
ers } The Roman emperors encouraged female g^adiaton;. 
and there aie features in modern times not unlike ihose uf 
the Romans under the emperors. It is worth remarking, 
that before a lady can be perfectly well qualified for ar- 
chery, or any other manly exercise of the belligerent 
kind'i she must prepare herself, like the ancient x\mazons, 
by the painful amputation of a beautiful part, the absence 
of which, no m^^iptiline dress can compensate. Venus 
Hebe, Cupid, t^ the Graces, swoon at the very idea 

* Msvia Tuscum 
\ ^^tgit aprum Juv, 

Mxvia bunts U\e Tufcin boar. 
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of thit anputation: but Alecto, Megaera, and Tisipbone, 
make all bell resound with their plaudits, and grin horri- 
bly a ghastly smile of comiplacency at the hope of seeing 
their own cleformity rendered less conspicuous by the 
crowd of their imitators. Their imitators have set a 
fashion of deformity ; and all tliat is sweet in delicacy^ and 
capCirating in femmine grace, is hastening to follow it. 

S— ggaBBBB III II g 

EVENING XXXVII. 

ON FASTIDIOUS CONVERSATION. 

THERB are persons so extremely. rcfmed and so de- 
licately nice, that conversation, as it is commonly 
conducted, even among the sensible and well-bred, af- 
fords them but little pleasure ; and as it appears amonf 
|ieople in the middle rank, persons of plain sense and 
snimle manners, actually puts them to ineffUble torture. 

This fastidiousness of conversation, where it is real 
though valued as a high distinction, and the cause of 
pride in those who possess it, is a great misfortune. The 
perfection which it expects is not to be found in this snb- 
iunanr state ; and in pursuit of it, disappointment is con- 
ilantly incurred. In the various intercourse of life, the 
company of all sorts of people must sometimes be engag- 
ed In, and the majority may perhaps be inelegant, inju- 
dicious, and absurd ; but still a really good understand- 
ing will make due allowance for defect of natural ability, 
defect of education^ defect of go')d example?, and a 
hundred other defects, which must rend«;r ronversation. 
as it is commonly met with inllio world, vtv far from 
perfect. Good sense, united with G;ood iiaMiP*. :in'i siili- 
nu(fd to candor by experience, will find, amidst ail tlie'.i.' 
defe<:ts, S'imethinc to afford plea-iure, and something to 
contribute toward knowledge and improvement. 

But thisfastidicuHness isof*»ener nlT«*cted Mian real ; and 
it is the mz/nnfr of conversation which causes this disgust 
more frequently than the matter ; (^n common sen^e is 
rlistribiitetl witfiout partiality to the njajorily of mankind 
in every rank of society. The artificial and refmi'd n)od«s 
€tt cxfircssing it arc indeed confint'd to tliO)<; cliis-^e-. whose 
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toi tea e e dRirdB a tapoior edueiitioQ. umI whoi^ aiM 
tioD enabiei them to catch the tianneiii pamoiT theara* 
^liiw fiuduon. But this idiiieineiit oAeo «eakaH- mk 
it polttbea. And the plain comnicm fene af ordintty 
people, fMrps a tdid, mawy ofe, which men of mbw 
will priae, notwithstanding the dirt and e xftraneam anlh 
ter with which il may he Incnmbefad. But the oacriva^ 
fined and over-dcliGate cannot stoop to pick op the molt 
pfeckmt jewel from a dunghill. TnejewehanitbetefcfB 

Sd, ana presented in a costly caske^ or they turn away 
n it with enccsslons of cusdtin. Thef will nottake 
even gold and surer, if it is tlie common cintency . They 
must tra£k, with Murb and diamonds* or with lOflacthuif 
ebe, if it is possible* stili moieexquiut& 

Botto the ihstidic^usy not merdy the Yolgv, hut ihow^ 
of liberal education and polite mannen, are 'caimm if 
9q^teanMmn$t if they are oefident In oertam little mo^ 
or modes ofbehaviqr* which are nomore toapHdT teaif 
and goodness 6f heart, than the shell of theant It ta dai' 
kernel " Mr. Such-anmne," saysoneof^lia o i cff d m *' 
cate fraternity or sisterhood, ** is a very learned and j^M 
man, to t»e sure. Much may be learned ftom idm. . w ii- 
very entertaining to many, and not de6cieot in good nature 
ana civility ; but I know not how it is, 1 cannot bear his 
conversation : it u so unlike the fiuhionai>le ton of Sir Ver* 
satile Varnish. It wants a i> ne scat vun; that indt' 
scribabie something which I believe is visible only to the 
purged eye of people of fashion. Sir Versatile Varnish is, 
to be suse, no scholar. He wrote us a letter the other 
day, with bad spelling and false grammar ; but he has 
the art of pleasing(in conversation. You never think It 
worth wMle to remember any thing he says : but you lisl- 
en to him while he speaks, and ywi are charmed. Mr. 

is all that science and experience can contribute 

towards making a learned, a sensible, a wise, and a vir- 
tuous man ; but he is awkward, and I cannot admit him 
to habits of familiarity. No ; we must not visit him ; 
but, however, we shall be at no loss for company, «nce 
Sir Versatile will be here very often, and Seignior , 

and Monsieur , have promised to spend a month 

or two with us, to enliven our summer residence at the 
dull mote in Hertfordshire,** 

The contempt for good and sensible people who have 
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not the indescribable something, in conversation, be- 
comes in time, a degree of inveterate hatred, which no 
Jiuman creature should harbor towards another. The 
proud treat them for want of the indescribable some- 
thing, as if they were of another sj)ecies ; and look down 
upon them, much as the imperious manager of a planta- 
tion looks down upon the negroes under Jiis whip ; and 
nilh far less esteem than the fastidious gentleman and la- 
dy behold their pointers, their grey-hounds, their hun- 
ters, and their lap-dogs. 

Indeed this excessive delicacy originates more frequent- 
ly in excessive self-conceit, and excessive ill nature, 
than from any excessive superiority of taste, or exces- 
sive discernment. The pride of the pretenders to it is 
flattered, and their malice gratified in finding something 
in every one, who has the misfortune to converse with 
tbcm, wrong, defective, and disagreeable. 

No virtue, no excellence moral or intellectual, no beau- 
Iv, no innocence, can be secured from the malignant sa- 
tire of persons who have once persuaded themselves that 
they have an indescribable something in their own per- 
sons, understandings, and manners, superior to the rest of 
mankind. Their whole delight and chief employment, 
as soon as their company is gone, is to ridicule and blanie 
the behavior and character of every one whom they had 
just caressed and entertained at their tables, with Judas- 
like smiles, and dissembled hospitality ; which, it must 
be confessed, is slu indescribable baseness. 

The persons most liable to this folly, in both sexes, are 
smatterers in literature, would-be wits, and half-bred peo- 
ple of fashion. Not furnished with a sufTicient stock of 
real merit to rise by thOir own elasticity, they have no 
means of viewing themselves on the elevation they aspire 
at but by depressing all around them. 

There is, indeed, so much affectation of superior taste, 
delicacy, and refinement ; and it leads to such unmanly, 
unchristian, ungenerous treatment of others, that every 
man of solid understanding, who at the same time pos- 
sesses a due sense of esteem for the human species, how- 
ever unimproved in arts, must wish to discourage it, by 
denying it that respect and attention which its vanity 
claims as its due. 
A microscopic eye for the discovery of defects and ug* 

P 2 
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line&s is surely not desirable. If a power of vision «o to- 
curate and minute, is cultivated and acquired, let it be 
chiefly exerted in discovering the latent good qualities of 
our fellow-creatures ; the integrity, the genius, and vi^ 
tue of every kind which often lies concealed under a for- 
bidding outside, and escapes the notice of those pretend- 
ers to extraordinary discernment. 

It is indeed impossible but that superior understanding, 
improved by the advantages of a liberal education, and 
the company of the learned, the polished, and the expe- 
rienced, should see defects in tliose who have not enjoy- 
ed these benefits. But their superiority of understanding 
will teach them to make allowances for unavoidable ble- 
mishes ; and not to be implacably oflfended at little er* 
rors, deficiencies in forms, and neglect of decorum arising 
from ignorance or inattention ; at natural failings or de- 
formities, to which themselves or their families are liable, 
as well as others, or at any thing else where no offence is 
intended. Such a conduct will be no less politic than be- 
nevolent ; for he who is offended at others, commonly 
offends them ; and creates a busy and vigilant enmity 
which will usually find, at some time or other, opportu* 
nities for severe retaliation. 

It is the good-natured advice of Horace, that instead of 
magnifying and aggravating the faults of those with 
whom we converse, we should extenuate them, by giving 
them gentle appellations, just as a father palliates the bo- 
dily deformities of his child, by calling them pretty od- 
dities, and lovely little deviations from the common and 
ordinary standard of nature. It is certain that the unaf- 
fected suavity of disposition which bears with involuntary 
error, and employs itself to find out excellencies to coun- 
terbalance faults m characters, contributes more to per- ' 
•onal happiness and the comforts of society, than the 
acutest sagacity, malignantly employed in detecting and 
describing little blemishes and trining deviations from the 
fluctuating standard of fashion. 
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EVENING XXXVIII. 

ON SOME OF THE OLD SERMON WRITERS. 

IT was the great misfortune of the old sermon writers, 
that they were obliged, by the fashion of their time, 
to preacH an hour at least, and, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, much longer. Instead of compressing their subject, 
they were compelled by custom tediously to dilate it. 
They beat out their little gold, till it became a useless 
leaf; they spun their thread to such a degree of tenuity, 
that it became as subtile and as worthless as a cob-web. 

The facetious Dr. Eachard, relates of an old preacher, 
that he took for his text, '' But his delight is in the law ot 
the Lord." He observed that every word was significant 
and expressive. "To begin with the first word, but. 
Thb "but" sajs he, is full of good wine ; we will broach 
it, and taste a little — then proceed." 

This instance, I imagine, is either feigned or exagge- 
rated, to serve the purpose of the jocular writer ; but it 
really gives no improper idea of the method which the 
old s^monizers pursued to eke out their sermons to their 
ordinary and most grievous dimensions. 

The celebrated Dr. Donne thus begins a sermon* on 
the text, " And without controversy great is the mystery 
of godliness." 

" This is no text for an hour-glass ; if God would 
aflford me Hezekiah's sign, tU revertatur umbra, that the 
shadow mieht go back upon the dial ; or Joshua's sign, 
ui sistaJt sol, that the sun might stand still all the day, 
this were text enough to employ all the day, and all the 
clays of our life. The lent which we begin now, is a full 
tithe of the year, but the hour which we begin now, is not 
a full tithe of this day, and therefore we should not 
grudge all that. But payment of tithes is become matter 
of controversy ; and we, by our text, are directed to mat- 
ters without controversy . And without controversy great 
is the mystery of godliness." 

Such 18 the exordium of the preacher, and without con- 
troversy it must have been a very comfortable hearing to 
• Preached before the king, at Wbiteball, February 1^ 1G20. 
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manifested himself, glorify him in his glorious gospel : 
emplo]^ ]^our beams of glory, honor, favor, fortune, in 
transmitting the same glory to your children, as you re- 
ceived it from your fathers, for in this consists the mystery 
of godliness, which is faith with a pure conscience. si 
He omnia i 

But he begins his next sermon with a passage, which 
again seems to be a demand from the pulpit, for patience. 
The text is, " For where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.". Alludnig to the hour-glass which 
stood by his side, he says, *' if I had a secular glass, a 
g^ tKat would run an age, if the two hemispheres of the 
ivorld were composed in the form of such a glass, and all 
the world calcined and burnt to ashes, and all the ashes, 
and sands, and atoms of the world put into that glass, it 
vould not be enough to tell the godly man, what his trea- 
aire, and the object of his heart is. 

He proceeds thus a little lower : " Our text stands as 
tiiat proverbial, that hieroglyphical Pythagoras's Y ; that 
hath fiist a stalk, a stem to nx itself, and then spreads into 
two beams. The stem, the stalk of this letter, this Y in 
the first word of the text, is that particle of argumentation, 
FOR. . . . and then opens this symbolical, this cabalisti* 
cal letter, this Y, into two horns, two beams, two branches ; 
one broader, but on the lefl hand, denoting the treasures 
of the world ; the other narrower, but on the right hand, 
denoting ti-easure laid up for the world to come. Be sure 
Jou turn the right way. — Here we see the hammer of 
the gold-beater, working hard on the anvil, to produce 

afilm. ■ ^ 

It must be owned, however, that many of these old 
writers abound with ideas, which, tliough they violate de- 
corum and are greatly strained, yet afford much enter- 
tainment to a curious reader ; entertainment resulting not 
only from their oddity, but their ingenuity. One might 
make a considerable collection from them of witty re- 
marks approaching to bon mots. The modern writer, 
tbouffh inftintely more elegant and decorous, is oRen in- 
«iDid on compar"'*iO"- ^'^e old writers labored hard to 
DmrliirP matter from their own brain, which though often 
Smiv as Arachne's web, had the merit of ingenious origi- 
J^ T-hey often snatched a grace, by venturing to say 
Sring things » things that advanced on the very brmk of 
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improprirty ; but ih* mo<i«ii U iwfraitipd »nJ cooled by 
caution, or limidity. I'he r^oed congrrgalioiis of the 
present day would not toterate^uch atlveiifurou? liiouglits, 
inch hazardous expres«orH, such apjiniaches lo down- 
right btirlMque and nonsense. The awe of an audience 
checksihe preacher, like l.ing the wings of an eagle. 

Whoever wishes lo entertaio himself witii the quaintness 
of the old sermon writer;, will find 3 fund of such enter- 
tainment, as he seeks, in the Bermons of Bishop Andrews, 
Ilarten Halliday, Gataker, Donne, Saundenon, South, 
and many others of the last rentury. At the same time. 
he will discover in them a rich mine of fine senw often 
veil expressed ; and a vein of piety, simplicily, and godly 
sincerity, vhich no awkwardness of manner and cxprea- 
Bion can ever depreciate. 

But to the honor of the present race of divines, l( must 
be aclcnowledired, that they greally excel their predeces- 
sors in preierving the decorum and dignity of the pulpit. 
They e.thibit a gravity and modesty which peculiarly be- 
■comea the chase matron. Religion. Their decent mode' 
of preaching, raises a respectful attention to their doctrine; 
far more favorable to the advancement of religion, than 
.learning sullied with pedantry, exhortation vulgarized by 
low wit, argument perplexed by scholastic subtiity, expo- 
silioti spoiled by quaintness, and pious derlamation ren- 
dered ludicrous by humor and ill-placed pleagantry. 



EVENING XXXIX. 



F' 



f?ROM a strange inconsistency in the human mind, it 
^ Gfin,nfinioe 1xqni\nrte ijiot n,An *iikn aTV c,i flti^-idnl t tf jr*. 



» happens that men who are suRicientIr se- 
ts and bountiful on great occasions disgrace ana a>»- 
treis themselves bv a parsimony in such trifles as'are ut- 
terly unworthy oftlieir care. Tliis mean part of the cha- 
racter, the ovi'rvaluing of trifles, hasitot escaped that ac- 
curate observer of the living world, llieophraslut. Be 
lias rlescribed Ibe quality which forms rt, under the deno- 
miitation of micrologia, or that species of avarice 
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t»hich estimates little things greatly above their real va- 
lue ; or whkh notices minute articles which are beneath 
its regard. 

He enumerates several instances of this petty niggardli- 
nessy naore applicable indeed to his own times than to ours, 
but yet such as modern manners too often resemble. 
Among many other specimens of this narrowness, he 
mentions that his Micrologus, when at a public feast, or 
perhaps at a dinner at his own house, instead of being en- 
gaged by the conversation, attends solely to reckoning 
bow many glasses each of the guests has drunk, and com- 
puting arithmetically how many bottles are on the whole 
exhausted. 

The ancient satirists and comic writers* are very severe 
and facetious on this sordid disposition. Plant us, describ- 
ing a pe^nitjer, for so I shall term the man of this cha- 
racter, gives us to understand, that when his nails have 
been cut by the operator, whom the moderns would call 
a chiropodist, he carefully wraps up the parings, and 
hogging himself with the consciousness of his treasure, 
pockets the precious deposit, and walks off with an air 
of perfect selt-complacency. When he washes his hands, 
he laments with a sigh, that so much water must be 
thrown away. If he sees a little smoke issuing from iiis 
chimney, be ^eves, as if his house w(.Te on fire ; and 
cannot help thmking thiji it is a pity so much good smoke 
should be lost in the air, which would have served to 
Smoke^the flitch of bacon, if it had happily been confined 
within doors. By these strokes of hyperbole, the j)oet 
means to hint that such men cannot bear to part with any 
thing, not only not the parings, but not even the dirt un- 
der their nails, f The character has always afforded a 

* Casaubon, in his notes to the chapter on the Micrologia in Theophras- 
tus, has collected a number of curious appellations which the Greek writers 
five to thepe/iy miter. They are similar to those of tiie En|;lish skin-flint, 
jjpiit^arihing, nip-ckeese^ pinch-ptnnv, close-fist^ hold-fast^ gripe ; from 
which we may conclude, that this irrational character was always common, 
and always the subject of comic ridicule. As to ridicule, tlie iBii>er always 
said in his heart, 

Populus me sibtiat... at mihi plaudo 
Ipie domJ....simul ac oummus contemplor in area. Hor. 

Casubun refiers to tlii* passage in Plautus, whence the ideas in the subse- 
queut description are taken. 

f Ne /!> quidem. 
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fine topic for comedy and f&rce ; but I am not sure that it 
ou^ht not to be viewed vrith pity rather than derision, as 
it appears to resemble insanity. 

Yet some men of enlightened minds and singular Hbe 
ralityof ideas, have exiiibited in their conduct, strange 
instances of petty parsimony. Paper, is anurticle, which, 
considering its utility and beauty, may be deemed cheap ; 
yet some who are able to make the best use of it, by fill- 
ing it with good sense, wit, poetry, and eloquence, hare 
b^n niggards of it in the extreme. 

That accurate observer, Swift, gave Pope the epithet 
o{ papersaoing ; which he certainly deserved, for I have 
seen, in the British Musxum, some of his manuscripts 
written on the covers of letters, so closely, as almost to 
confound the lines of the poet with the superscription. 

Chapelain, a polite and famous scholar of France, was 
expected, from his connection with Voiture and Balsac, 
to l^ave behind him many letters of great elegance. But 
they were found on examination, unworthy on the public 
eye ; and it was assigned as a reason, that Chapelain be* 
ing of the paper-saving class, studied nothing in writing 
his letters, but to make them as short as possible, that he 
might save a bit of paper. It is a wonder that these par- 
simonious scribes did not omit dots and tittles to save ink. 

Petty parsimony is very common in the articles of sta- 
tionary. Many write in so small a character, and so 
closely, to spare paper, that it is impossible to decypher 
their manuscripts. Many dilute their ink till it is thin 
and pale as water, and soon becomes yellow as saffron, or 
vanishes and leaves not a trace behind. Many wear their 
pens to stumps as little fit for writing as a skewer. Many 
grudge wax enough to secure their letter from opening in 
its passage by the post from London to Islington, and 
treasure up a wafer with as much care as a guinea. All 
these, at the same time, shall be rich enough to keep 
equipages, and villas, and to indulge in every delight of 
expensive luxur}'. 

Some there are who had rather not hear from their best 
friends and nearest relations, than pay the postage of a 
letter ; who are perpetually engaged in broils with carriers, 
Etage coachmen, hackney coachmen, watermen, and por- 
ters, about over charges of a penn> or two-pence, though 
the time they spend, and the uneasiness they feel in the 
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dispute, arenichy as pounds could not compensate; and 
after aJ^ the sum in debate is of no more consequence to 
them than the dust on their shoes, or the powder in their 
perukes. Add to which, that they usually have the worst 
of it in the result ; their foolish parsimony being such, as 
to lead them to refuse payment when it is due, and can be 
legally exacted. 

The petty miser is sure to pick a personal quarrel with 
the tax-gatherer; and treats all persons who come ^^nth a 
legal demand for money due to others, as if they came to 
make unjustifiable claims upon him for their own advan- 
tage. He goes to his country house kit liackney, for the 
benefit of the air, but has stopped up more than half the 
windows in it, out of spite to Mr. Pitt. He found that 
the stoppage of two windows more would save a crown 
a-year: and therefore, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of his wife and daughter, he plastered up the 
bow-window, and one of the side sashes in the drawing- 
nxHn. 

If the petty miser ^oes on a party of pleasure, or a ru- 
ral excursion, he spoils all the comfort of it by sutfcring 
his temper to be ruffled by quarrels with post-chaise boys, 
waiters, boot-catchers, or turnpike-men, about pence and 
halfpence. Though he has spent many pounds in the ex- 
cursion, he comes home without having received the plea- 
sure he pursued ; because he lost the power of being 
pleased, m losing his temper in controversies for sums 
amounting, perhaps, in the whole, to half a crown. 

The petty miser is extremly penurious in all the articles 
of dress. He will not lay aside a coat, or a hat, till they 
are quite worn out, though the very boys laugh at his lu- 
dicrous appearance, as he passes along the streets. In a 
public mourning, he brings out a quondam black coat, 
which was new at the death of queen Anne, and has now 
undergone a curious change of color, like the leaves in 
autumn ; and from a raven-grey, is become a boltlc- 
green. His servants, in the mean time, are clad in as 
good liveries as those of other pco])le. 

If he is caught in a shower, in returning from the Bank, 
where he has received a large dividend, he will not call a 
coach, nor stop at a cotfee-liouse, but stands an hour or 
two under a gate way, and at last trudges home in the rain, 
with such a cold aud sorethroat, and a wig so much, vkl-^ 
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i lined, that the emulsions and repantions cost more than 
the coach would have amouoted to^ if it had b^n hired 
for the viiole day ; but he kwks with delight at the shil- 
ling he saved, and triumphs in the whidom of hb obco- 
noiRv. 

If* he gives a pittance, vrhich is but rare, to an importi»- 
nate petitioner, or to persons >^ ho collect for a charity, or 
for the lecturer of the parish,- he throws it down with so ill 
a grace, and \v}t;i so many murmurs at the multitude of 
taxes and the har-Jness of tike times, that the receiven 
feel themselves hurt at the gift, and would gladly go with- 
out the money to escape the unpleasant rencounter. At 
the same time he subscribes liberally to (he relief of debt- 
ors confined for small debt>. and to tlie A^lum. 

In the inontiis of January- aiic! Februar}*/ he sits shi\ier- 
ing by a fire, which you rt;:i^ii! oover with vour hand { 
though he is racked with a ptumatism, which a warm 
room \Ktiuld relieve, and tiiin*s:iu in every other apartment 
in his house*, the tires are a<uu mo u<« those who sit by them 
chuse to make them. Ue ciu4-> not begin fires till tiie first 
of November, and ends them un the last day of M arcli ; 
because it was the good old custom of his family, and 
good old customs should uf vcr be laid aside. Nobody 
chuses to come near him at tiieso cold periods, and his lin- 
gers and feet swell with chilblains ; but he does not mind 
that, as he is keeping up a wiovul old custom. 

\Vhen lie is ill, instead of seeking the advice of an apo- 
thecary or physician, he prescriljes for himself from Bu- 
chan*s Domestic Medicine, or an old family receipt-book 
of his grandmother's, and buys a penny-worth of drugs at 
the shop, which he administers to himself, in consequence 
of wiiicli he has brought on disorders which nearly cost 
him his life, and, at the same time, large sums in daily 
and long-n?peated fees to the Doctor. But notwithstand- 
ing this, he is an annual contributor to more than one din* 
Ijeiisary, established for supplying the poor with medt*- 
cine and advice gratuitously. 

I believe he is of the same species as the miser, Hopkins, 
celebrated by Mr. Pope; for, though he is alwa\s very 
saving of candles-ends during his life, he is attended with 
numerous torches at his funeral, being sumptuously buried 
by the heir who is so much benefited bv his parsuminious 
iifp. 
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The inconsistent miser, who places too high a value on 
trifles, and yet is as free as others in some parts of hts-ex- 
pencesy is a curious, but no uncommon phsnomenon. It 
IS caused by want of reasoning, by thoughtlessness of a 
TOCuliar kind, by early habits of meanness acquired be* 
lore the fortune was made, and at a time when little thing? 
were really important. This early association is not easily 
corrected in old age, or even in n^anhood ; and he, to 
whom a pair of shoes or a coat were things of prime conr 
sequence, wiien lie was an apprentice, a clerk, or a por- 
ter, can scarcely help thinhing them equally so, when 
his industry and virtue have clothed him in icarlet, put ^ 
gold chain. round his nock, and sealed him in the coach of 
the lord mayor. 

I should be gratified, if any of these hints might cor- 
rect the error, which often poisons the sweets of good for- 
•iune, and renders men of singular integrity, industry, fi- 
delity, and even partial generosity, the objects of hatred 
to those whom their petty avarice pinches, and of supreme 
Qootempt to the oonimon observer. 

flBBWswwqgeagaB ,1 .1 ...i ,11111..,. i ., ■ii sgrgg^BPisffiqS' 

EVENING XL. 

•IT ARTFUL, PROSTITUTED, AHV CXCKSSIVS 

PRAISIE. 

THE prostitution of praise, for venal purposes, is a 
species of deception which d^erves to be ranked 
among the frauds of the vilest depredator on properly. It 
lobs virtue of the best among its sublunary rewards, and 
bestows it on crafty villainy, on plausible ignorance, oa 
hypocritical pretence ; on every character, however idle, 
4iseless, and worthless, which is at the same time subtle 
enough to wear a mask to save appearances, and can join, 
with an air of gravity, in the intei'e^ted collusion. I do 
not at present comprehend flattery under the prostitution 
of praise of which I am speaking ; but merely that prac- 
tice of extolling men beyond measure, to serve their in- 
terest, which is known by the cant ixame of puffino ; 
a name ^ood enough indeed for tlie thing signified : but a 
naoie .which implies something a&far ben«aU\ real ^!:mi>tt 
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Dr. Rock, of ns^tahoat mezaory. vk infenor to that ho- 
Bor of injnar. .naxnir. Dr. Hebrrdm. 

WixoipirvDi dve-.if vnii rapture cm the genius aBd 
improTc^ncmf Jt a Jubbo^T lad. and a lorer exnatiatei 
miin ecsLacy on beaiiue^ in nis zDiaiesi vhich &hc does not 
povaRfss iV « can be deceived : bccauK the world is saga- 
CKNs eoouzh u cijoover. arxl crsod-natured eooueh to 
mak? AijowA.'Kes rbr, ii>e blind panulity of immoderate 
aficctioa. 

Bui bone«t aJection. and K:ad aad mistaken partiality 
hare do concern :r. tne prDstitution of praise, which I at 
preseot comcinp:i:e. i r.is originates in low cunning* 
and is compatibie vith 5o\eie:gn contempt for the very 
obkxt whkrn it exro!? to i-.e skies. 

The aztful p^iifc? is a ph:ii>oph«r of the Chesterfieldian 
•cfaool. His great obiect is to make the world his bubble. 
He is perfectly acqualnied with the best methods of sport- 
ing the puiT-seia^h, and can throw in even censure itself in 
such an adroit manner, as to contribute ultimately to hit 
praise, lie has a thou^nd arts *.n conversation, acquired 
Ly studying the great founder of the sect, which tend to 
set off his paUr}- heac!? and French paste, and make them 
mistaken for real pearls, and diamc^.ds of the first water. 
But J intend only ?o view him at present as -.he puffer of 
othen, of his rf;!ation?, friends, patrons, and of all 
others bv whom some se'-ft'^h purpose is to be accomplish- 
ff\, hi-s fnterest advanced, his vanity tickled, or his pride^ 
either prT-or.al or ot lamily, indulged. 

'1 h'.' puffer, we will suppose, has a cousin, or a bro- 
ther, or a ro;nn:on acquaintance, who, <itimulated by the 
hope of fjafn or preferment, hcs produced an aborti%'e 
p'>em, or a rickeity treatise in prose. The tinest type and 
piprr has b"en u^ed ; plates inserted by the most eminent 
ailists ; ('(jpie-, ^ent free ot" carriage, and all bound and let- 
tered in the manner of Baunigarttn, to many great peo- 
ple, famous critic-i, eminent literati ; yet all in vain. 
1 ii«' ill-former! bantling cannot stand upon its legs. Puf- 
fing is US need's lary, asthebellowsot the Humane Society, 
to renuvitati: the expiring corpse. To work, therefore, 
the pu(nn(< prr>fe«:sor goes, with all the zeal of an operator 
who exp«'cts to receive the silver medal. 

" Have jouM-en," he asks in all companies to which 
hr run f^n'm ucfcsi, " hive you seen the excellent Poem, 
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4X DinertituMiy wb^ii .has such a run, and which some 
attribute to Mr. A. or Dr. B. ^-^Mv God, Sir, it it a 
•fine performance. Thelangua^e so elegant, the idea^io 
aew ; the— 4he-^ short, buy it. It will be a stamhffd- 
-book. But I muit not l^ve you under the mistake oC its 
<beiii^ the production of Mr. A. or Dr. U : it is, to let 
you into a great secret, it is tJie work of my cousin ; as 
promiiing a voung 'man, I suppose, as any in the three 
-JDiq;donit. OmyQod, Sir, it is astonishing with parts 
he possenes. He wrote this excellent book off-hand — 
^mere play to him. He is idle — the dog is idle^-4 foult of 
-all great geniusei^-but then he has no occasion for plod- 
ding. Depend upon it he will make a great figure ; 
ana beeooD at the head of his profession in rank, as he is 
in Aierity and has been some time, notwithstanding his 
youth." 

If a ftiend of his brings out a play, more soporific than 
ihedulleft sermon, he declares that the hou% overflowed, 
•and ihat it was received with repeated bursts of applause ; 
though the few that were there, were admitted by orders ; 
and every one of them caught sore throats by the chili 
'blasts that4)lew through the empty rows of the pit, boxiss, 
and gallery. 

He goes to a charity sermon at a oroVrded chapel, where 
his aephew holds forth, in consequence of his suggesting 
that a youn^ man should put himself forward in tiie world, 
or ebe he will be neglectai and starve. The poor nepliew 
has the misfurtune to have an impediment in his speech. 
forces what little he can articulate through the nasal ori- 
fices, and is obiip^edto that great professor ot tlieulogy. 
Dr. Truster, foraU his divinity. It is true, the congre- 
gation grumble, and v^ryfew sliillingsjinglc in the church- 
wardens' plate at the d(K)r ; but the pufling professor in- 
tends th%t his nephew shall stand ibr a neighboring.lrc- 
-tureship then vacant, and therefore he fealties forth, and 
iirfbrms all that he can take tlie liberty of speaking to \u 
tlie parish, that he really was never better entertained in 
his wlioleljfe, than he was with the Jiscoursi; of a rh'ighty 
pretty young man, who preached a charily sermon at 
Fashion-street chapel, this morning. 'I'here was in it all 
the perspicuity ol' ITilotbon, and all the solidity of Clarke, 
'United with the florid elegance of Seed, the pathos of 
IheEne) and -the copiout* fluwicy of Hiai r. ^- O, niy ( ioil, 

Q 2 
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Sir, he was great indeed. Nothing theatrical neither is 
his manner. No, no ; nothing but the plain, dignified 
simplicity, which is the best garb of religiom A most 
exceilent preacher ! It is not the lot of every one to wear 
a mitre ; but it is more glorious to deserve it. A very flat- 
tering circumstance to myself it is, that I have the honor to 
(slW this most promising young divine, my near relation.* 

He has another friend or relation a painter. " Have 
you been to the Exhibition ?" O yes. '* llien, I hope 
Tou took due notice of the best picture in the room, Mr. 
Le Daub's portrait of that most excellent preacher, my 
nephew, the prebendary, that preached the fiimous ser- 
mon, that made so much noise, some years back> at 
Fashion-street chapel. Indeed you could not but be s^uck 
with it. The original is as fine a figure, I suppose, as 
ever existed, and the picture has done it justice mdeed ; 
ample justice ; for it breathes, it speaks — My God, it is 
too much — art has outstripped nature. The resemblance 
is actually more like nature than the living original ; aU 
life, fire, and energy. Poor Sir Joshua ! it was unkickj 
for yon that Le Daub's picture was hung up so near your 
ieeble attempts. Le Daub, I suppose, bids fair to be the 
greatest p'oi trait painter this country ever beheld. But 
he has too much * business. People of fashion will bt 
painted by nobody else now." 

His friends and kinsfolk in the professions of medicine 
and law are all extolled in similar strains of hyperbolical 
eulogy. And as he pronounces his panegyrics, with an 
air of confidence^ apparently arising fipom superior judg- 
ment, he misleads great numbers, and has actually raised 
to some degree of eminence a tribe of poor creatures, who, 
witliout puifiug, would long ago have sunk ia penury and 
oblivion. 

But his puffing exertions are most ardently and labo- 
riously displayed in the field of politics. He is not with^ 
jout hope of raising himself to some valuable post, when 
the party whom he puffs, shall come into power. 

** Was you at the House last night ?" No ; I went to 
■see the play that you recommended. " Well, you were, 
no doubt, admirably entertained ; but yet, 1 wish you 
bad been in the House. O, my God, Sir, I suppose 
'4iiere never was such a display of brilliancy since the world 
isitted outof chaos. My friend Mr. — .— .i- was great 
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indeed — astonishingly great — great beyond expression^ 
beyond conoeption. Mo eloquence but his own can do 
justice to bis stupendous powers. I look upon it, we have 
the three greatest luminaries now in the House, that the 
ivorid ever saw, and all on one side ; they have beien call- 
ed, indeed, through lack of better comparisons, the De- 
mosthenes, the Cicero, and the Pericles of the age. But, 
my dear Sir, Demosthenes, Cicero, and Pericles, were 

not fit to hold a candle to Mr. , or Mr. , 

or my Lord They were children and fools to 

them. I look upon it, eloquence in the hands of this 
glorious triunvoinxUy has reached the achm^ of perfec- 
tion. Upon my soul, nature and art are so combined in 
them, have wrought in them so finished a work, tJiat 
they can go no farther ; they have exhausted all their 
powers, and must rest and sleep for ages, before they can 
give birth to productions resembling in the remotest de- 
gree, these great luminaries, They thunder, they lighten, 
they shake the whole nation like an earthquake, by their 
stupendous oratory. It was said of Plato, that if the Gods 
were to converse with mortals, they would adopt his lan- 
guage. It might be more truly said of Mr. ' O 
Chatham, Chatham, thou never hadst an idea of elo- 
quence. If the luminaries could but come into power, 
how would the nation flourish ! Such powers — are equal to 
the government of the universe ; nt to wield the real 
thunder and lightning above ; fit to rule the privy coun- 
cil <tf heaven, or rather to depose and usurp it» dominion. 
The earth is unworthy of such luminaries. I'he gene- 
rality want power of vision to bear their brilliancy. There- 
fore these men are not in office : — but, like roses, blush 
unseen, and waste their fragrance in the desert air." 

But as the puffer blows a prosperous gale on those whom 
he wishes to ser\'e, however undeserving ; so he breathes 
a foul pestilential blast on tiie fairest characters, and the 
richest desert, which are rising to fame and fortune with- 
out being likely to promote his interest, his vanity, his 
party, and his profession. 

He studies the arts of detraction with as much attention 
as the arts of unmerited praise. 

** Who is that scribbler whom you mention?" hecries^ 
when he hears another praising sr man of merit; « I real- 
ly never heard his name k^fore. Has he written any 
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ihing? Bfessroe^ I make a point of sefing evm-fliing of 
any repute; but i neva was fortunate enough to meet 
with Mr. ' (i beg your pardon ; I <br»t thepff- 
•ou's name you mentioned) — Mr. ■ i i ' i Worksy -But 
1 will inquire — I dare say 1 can get them in quisei at IIm 
• cheese-monger's.'' 

" S«ich an one is a good preadier," lays som d wdy. 
'* I really cannot speak to that point I, for my pa^ 
was very drowsy : and, egad ! all the people in toe pesr 
where 1 sat, wKo were decidedly the -most intelligent io 
the church, werc asleep, except my Mend Professor ^x*— , 
who muiit be acknowledged to be a good judge, and be 
was stuffing his pudding sleeves into his mouth to prevent 
a fit of laughter.^ 

A charming picture that of Sir Joshua's— La * *'U! 
The knight grows old — breaks apace^ndeed 1 never eaw 
any thing to admire in his fugacious colors." 

I'raise the physician who has saved your life, or the 
judge who has done you justice, and he "lifts up lits braws 
and exclaims : " Dr. H. is an old woman. Judge — ^^, 

another ; Lord does not understand law— -but inay 

be a mighty good man for au^ht 1 know." 

As to statesmen and senatoriul orators, they are all fools 
and knaves, but those of the party by whom he hopes to 
be rewarded for puffing and paragrapidng, with some- 
tliing more solid than empty praise. 

In dispensing both censure and applause, he has no re- 
card to ttutli, and the conviction of his own mind; but 
has arrived at such depravity as to be able to invent and 
propagate tictitious stories to confirm his sentences of men 
and their conduct, whether favorable or unfavorable. It 
is from such men as he that paragraplts in the puUic 
pniits appear blackening or brightening individuan, for 
interested or malicious purposes, without the least atten- 
tion to delicacy, justice, or veracity. The evil has hideed 
been carried to such lengths as to have almost become its 
own renuHly ; for the suspicions of mankind are awaken- 
ed by reiterated deception, and credulity and malice, 
from having been often and ridiculously duped, Jbegin to 
learn distrust and candor. 

But the misfortune is, that just and merited praise oflen 
kjses all its elTect by being confounded with the hyperbo- 
lical and false encomiums of the puffer ; and that modesty 
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anStnitb, unaauming^ vnpretendiog, and rather diffident 
fiom the ddicacy attending them, are either left unnotio- 
td, or fobbed of all Uieir honors by the bold and interest- 
ed detractor. The cultivation of solid worth is thus dis- 
couraged ; and a study of the mean Sirts of securing the 
rewarat oif virtue without possessing its intrinsic value, 
promoted. Private happiness is thus diminished amoi>g 
those who deserve to enjoy it unmolested ; and the public 
welCire injured by discouraging virtuous and laborious ex- 
ertion. PuiTers ought therefore to be exposed, to be 
avcxded as nuisances to society, and viewed with as much 
suspicion, as sharpers, swindlers, gamesters, and the 
whole fraternity of unprincipled adventurers. 

Immoderate praise is, indeed, become very suspicious ^ 
and a man of .sense is as much upon his guard against its 
effect on his mind, as against the advertisements of quack- 
doctots, and the particulars of auctioneers. He argues, 
that there must be something ugly tliat rrauires so much 
gildinf^ to cover it ; something rotten, or blemished where 
toe thmg recommended cannot be obtruded on notice 
without a profusion of paint and varnish. 

It is dlvertins to consider how highly every little excel- 
lence is praiseu in the present age, bv those who are in* 
Imsted m fordng it into celebrity. As the orator of the 
hammer denominates a cit's country-box, a villa and a 
mansion ; a cistern, a reservoir ; a hor9epond, a canal ; a 
ditch, a trout-stream ; a grass-plot, ten feet by twelve, a 
a paddock: so a little sprig of divinity is equalled, in the. 
praises of the puffer, to a niiotson;a young practition- 
er, that has hardly walked the hospital, to a Boerhaave ; a 
pragnutical pleacler, as soon as he has thrown a tie-wig 
over his toupee, to a Coke or a Littleton ; a petty catgut- 
scraper, to an Apollo; a canvass-spoiler, to an Apelles ; a 
rhymer, to a Pope ; a builder of a messuace, two rooms 
on a floor, to a Wren. Every hill is brought low by him, 
and very valley exalted. 

Such eulogies are lavished on mediocrity, or even deme- 
rit, as were never given, in thei;- lite-time at least, to Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, to Sir Isaac Newton, to Shakspeare, to 
Milton, to Handel, to all whom Fame has justly placed in 
thenoost honorable niches of her temple. It seems to be 
an adopted maxim in the present age, that if glory come 
not till after death, it comes too late. And Vh« ^aid»i^ 
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Fame v»^ms to .nttpnrl »o it jnflirioiHly ; f(tir as <.hp a[ivM 
so niiirti (iiiririK tin* livi-s of }i<*r vntarits, «}i«- wtthhold* 
alt iii«MTiory of most of th'fm inimt'cliatHy on their cltTeaw. 
Cpon tiir* whoir.it may l>«f ^iaid with truth, that prai«% 
frmii i\\ iirostitutiori, i-iiri many rai«>s Ih^couip natire, and 
satire an honor ; and rhat scnsiirror ne^hrfrt i^ now, in a 
viip'ty ofinstanri's, rrHitahlr; for it prov« that the man 
to wliom it i* shi'wn, fias Urft hi«» m»^ril to stand or fall, a« 
it mij^l't h*' ahlf of itsHf ; an<l in thr hon'stv of an upright 
and inirptiions spirif, h.is s<*oriif'd to u-if siniHtf*r and collu- 
tivf! arts to irp'.*! t{i(; w<'a[)ons of rnv^ and malice. 



EVKNING XLI. 

OV KVDtAVORS TO DRRIVE IMPORTANCE BY 
AlftAltD HASTE AND PRETENDED AVOCA- 
TIONS. 

AMONCr thn many modes of aisuniing conieqtiencc, 
adopted by m*Mi of little sense and great vanity, is 
that of hnrif; a>wa\s in a hurry. 

Sir Miirrirarie HurtlHon havinj? inherited a very good 
fortiir.f, nnri In-in^ tniinnl to no profeiuiion, has less busH 
h*'i^ on hi-i hands than m ist pf-niih*. But his arnhition Mto 
he thouf^ht a man of btriiuNs, and his great pride is in what 
he ten iiH, not without many eomplamts, his multiplicily 
of a'-or-atioij-;. 

If yon rail M[xjn him, the stTvant is «ureto Heny him 

tiie fir f ti:ne, and to t.ll yni that he cannot [>osMbly be 

k;) ikeii With, unless yiw coimr before ten o'rl'ick in tlie 

iriornin^. ^^MI t^oat the tirm; appointed. The servant 

( unf. >ip yM»r name, and you are rh'sired to wait in the 

pallor till Sir niirry can leave a f;ent|eman who is now 

v^iih him on f)arti(-ular bn.ine'-,s. You wait at least an 

hiMir, when >ir f fuiry rom<*s nmninflr do.vn stairs, rufthlnf^ 

inio the lofim, ;i'id ban'^ingthe rlcKjr as if he were pursued 

by ii bailiff, f lii hat, rane, and Inilh his gloves, are io 

one hand ; wliije wifli two finjiers of the other, he just 

tour I If syniir pabn, and \\\eu ^VrA>»is U» watch from his 

rolf, iinfl alter applx m'^ \l Vi> \m vat VwV wvwvwva; ^'«T^, 

itccostH } Oil iti the io\\o'jw\n\^ nvauwA >n\VWiv\V ^n\\v^^>^^i^ 
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tfppsrtimity to amwer'hixn one syllable, or to cause a mo- 
ment's interraption : — 

'' Blesi me, 1 did not think it was so late. I beg a thou< 
sand pardons ; but 1 have a particular engagement at 
flleTen. 1 know you will excuse me. But pray how does 
Mn. Piatiencedo? and all the little ones? John — bring 
my greal coat.** 

Then, having drawn out a little memorandum-book, he 
kumsover, in an uninterrupted soiiloc^uy — <'Sir Richard, 
St twelve— Lord Bobert, at om>^his Grace, at two-— 
confoiiiKi these engagements — O, Mr. Patience, will you 
dine with me at seven to-day ? 1 shall then be able to 
ipeak to yda ; 1 hope so at least — unless a letter of great 
GODsequenoe should arrive by the post. If it should, you 
will have the candor to excuse my absence. My Lady 
will do the honors." Then looking at his watch again, 
and stammering, ** good morning," he flies off like an 
im>w fiom a bow, and shuts the door with a vehemence, 
which makes all Bedford-square re-echo. 

If yuu take the pains to follow him, you find him 
lounging half an hour at a print-seller's window, or at the 
skew-glass of a buckle-shop, or cheapening a tooth-pick, 
or parading up and down oond-street, till he is tired; and 
thai resting himself in a coffee-house; tiil he sallies forth 
to pay a few morning calls in the afternoon to people as 
idly busy as himself; and thus, with perhaps a gallop in 
&ottei»-row, gets rid of the tedious hours which intervene 
iMtween the hour of rising and the hour of dinner. 

Mr. Patience, however, havuig had the honor of invita- 
lioD to dine with Sir Hurry, and seeing very little likeli- 
hood of being able to speak at present, upon the real busi- 
ness which he came up from York ubout, attends punc- 
tnallyat seven. ISir Huiricane is not yet come iiome. 
But m about a quarter of an hour his arrival isaniK>unced 
with such a rap, as realizes the iictitious story of Salnio- 
iMusTs thunder In he runs puffing, blowing, and wiping 
kis face ; and with a thousand interruptions, makes liis 
apok>gies, declaring that he came away now before the bu- 
siness that detained him was brought to a (*onclusit)n. 
Tlie dinner is now brought in, quite spoiled either by over- 
doing, or by being kept till it is cold. " It cannot be 
helped, my clear. Mr. Patience will, I am sure, excuse 
it, as he knows every thing must give way to business. 
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£gad ! I am glad I thought of it. Has Leasum bcenhcK? 
I must write a line to him before 1 sit down. Do, praj 
Mr. Patience, begin. — i will be with you in a moment 
Away he goes to a corner of the room, employs three or 
four uxAmen to bring paper, pen, ink, letter-case, sealing- 
wax, and wax-taper; curses the pen, curses the ink, tears 
the paper, flings it into the fire, then returns to dinner, 
vownie and protesting that he will get rid of this raultijdi- 
city of avocations which thus breaks in upon his con? ivial 
pleasures. After swallowing a wing ot a chicken, and 
two or three glasses of Madeira, he starts like one fright- 
ened in a dream, and striking his forehead with his palm, 
deplores the treachery of his memory ; for he recoilecti 
too late, that he was to have dined with the Committee to- 
day. Ikit it does not signify ; if he gets there by nine 
oVlock, he shall be in time to do business, which is the 
main thing. At last, really weary witli his own affected 
activity, he sits down and ftnishes his repast, but not with- 
out several momentary fits of absence, many nods, shrugs, 
and broken soliloquies, significant of the multititJe and 
profundity of his cogitations. 

Poor Patience diverts himself with the 6aronet*s absur^ 
dity : bnt eats his dinner, and enjoys the conversation of 
my Lady and the children, though he has not a hope of 
optMiing uix)n the business hecameupon, as Sir Hurricane 
is to go out at nine, and he himself is obliged to set out 
In one of the night stages for Yorkshire. He takes his 
leave, after having agreed with Sir Hurry to transact the 
iiegociation by letter. 

Sir Hurry receives a long epistle from him in a few days, 
and immediately sits cIo\¥n and writes the following an- 
swer, in a hand scarcely legible through extreme precipi- 
tation : 

«' Dear Sir, 

" \our*s is just come to hand. It requires, I see, much 
consideration. But 1 cannot command a moment's lei- 
sure. Hope to be able in a few months. Jaded to death 
A dozen letters to wTite by this night's post ; besides i 
multiplicity of avocations in the evening. Excuse hasti 
and blots. My servant waits to fold this letter. Hope h< 
M:ill direct it right. Your*s &c. in haste, 

"iluRRICAKB BuSTLKTON." 



\ 
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"fhe next day, being Sunday, he fixes noon for his 
journey to Tunbridge-welk, and thence to Brighton on 
the Sunday following. His own horses cannot run fast 
enough without injury. They are therefore sent down at 
leisure the day before ; and tour hacks are put to the 
coach, which is laden before, behind, at top, and at bot- 
tom. ** Sinrahs," he exclaims to the post-boys, " drive 
as fast as possible, especially through all the towns. I 
cannot bear to creep, like a snail, through a nasty town. 
Drive, I say, as if the devil was in you ; or I shall re- 
member yoii at the end of the stage, in a manner you 
will not tike." At the same time, he holds up a yellow 
ccnn, which never fails to operate like a spur of the best 
construction. Away the horses fiy, as if they had wings ; 
but luckily, they have iiot ; I say, for if they had, they 
^ould not gloriously bespatter the coach from bottom to 
lop with the mud of Kent-street, and the dirt of Lewis* 
lum and Bromley. The dogs bark ; children and nurs- 
es squall ; all the doors and windows are crowded 
with old maids and young maids ; the hostlers at the 
inns admire, and hollo to the three footmen who comeeal- 
toping after, Who is it? who is it ? Sir Hurricane, Sir Hur- 
ricane, they reply ; and the whole town resounds the 
name of Sir Hurricane, the great Baronet, going to 
Tunbridge. Two or three horses fall victims ; but the 
baronet arrives, fortunately, in time to have his hair dress- 
ed before he dines t^te-Mete with his Lady, at a little 
k)d^ing in a vamped cottage on Mount- Miseiy. 

Sir Hurricane Bustleton is so rapid in his progress, that 
it would tire even P«gasu8 himself^ to keep pace with him. 
I shall therefore take leave of him at iVfoiint- Misery, 
with reminding him, that true dignity is never in a hiir- 
ry ; and assuring him that the hurry of importance so 
much affected in travelling, and all other motions by 
those who have really nothing important to do, increases 
their insignificance in the eyes of men of sense, by shew- 
ing how contemptible a shift they are driven to, merely 
to exhibit tlic external appearance of that consequence, 
which they do not possess, and cannot acquire by riches 
and titles, unaccompanied with personal mcriv. 
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EVENING XLIL 

OV A LATIN POEM ON THE ART OP NUA.8ING. 

PHYSICIANS have oiten written didactic poenw on 
various subjects connected with the businest of their 
faculty. Armstrong's poem on Healthy is one of the best 
I have seen ; but tiie SyphitiM of Fracastorius, and the 
Fadoirophia of Sammarthanusy are not without distin- 
guished beauty. 

Though Sammarthanus's Padotropkui, or. Art of 
Nursing, is in Latin ; yet the poet descends to such mi- 
uute precepts as really concern the nurses and govips, 
who, unless they are as expert in the Latin as in Uie tuI* 
gar tongue, will not be the better for them. 

The following passage, in which the p.)ct recommendi 
to mothers the suckling of their own infants, is exquisitely 
beautiful : 

tpa etiam Alpinii villosx ia cautibui rnae, 
IpoB etiam tif;ra, ct quici|Uiit abique ferirum est, 
DebitHKcrvanduconceduiu iibi'ra natis j 
Tu, quam miti animo naiuu Inrnigna creavit, 
F.xuperts feritat* /eras f nee le tua tingani 
Pignora, nee querulos pueuii e gutture pianctui ; 
Nee lacryinas mi&erens, oprmque iojusia recuses, 
Quam prxsture tuum est, uux te peodebii ab una r 
Cujus onxn tenehslixieba uuli e iacenis 
Infclix puer, et inoUi sc ))ectore uernet ' 
Dukria quis primi captahii gauilia risuv, 
Et primus voces, ei bktr^ar mutmura linguae * 
Tone fruenda alii potes ista lelinquere, demens, 
Tantique es>e putas tereiis <enraie papillx, 
Integrum decus et juveuilem in pectore tiurem. 

Tu, cui conceduntmeliorem numina mentem, 
Sume uliro quodcunque operar. quotlcuoque iaboru, 
Ut serves opus ipsa luum et pia munera pnestcs. 

" The very bears on the Alpine rocks, tht; very tigers 
themselves* and the fiercest wild beasts on the face of the 
earth, give suck to their young ones. >Vill you then, 
whom nature lias kindly formed with tender sympathy, 
exceed the brutes in cruelty ? And will you not sutn^r the 
little pledges of your own loves to touch you, and will you 
notpiiy tne moans andlf:;i\s oV Uvi ^oor infants? And 
^'illyou refuse your aid wVucVv \\. V& nww ^vA>s v&^v^^^ 
a/id which depends upon ^oa aV>wt> Vxi >H\»3fifcw:\sa.i6Kqa^. 
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the sweet burden be laid ; on whose soil bosom shall the 
poor child recline? Who first shall taste the delight of the 
first smiles^ listen to the fir<it syllables, and the babbling' 
of its lisping tongue ? Ah, foolish woman! will you let 
another enjoy all this pleasure ? Is it worth while to lose 
so much for the sake of preserving beauty and delicacy 
of shape? 

" i exhort you, wlio, by the blessing of heaven, have 
better principles, to take upon you whatever trouble and 
fatigue may attend this maternal duty, that you may pre- 
serve your own work, and perfonn the pious office of a 
goi»d mother." 

I must leave this passage to be dilated on by husbands 
who wish to inculcate the salutary doctrine which they 
contain. I'he verses gave me a high opinion of the taste 
and sensibility of their writer ; and it would be a happy 
circumstance for babes and sucklings if they could be as 
persuasive as they are pleasing. 

I will add another passage, excellent both for its ad- 
vice and composition, on giving the child due exercise t 

Nee minas inde agita, rab'ataque moDibiu ulnis 
Interdum exerce leni corpuscu.a motu, 
Mafia hUari sinuti ore jocans : neque clausa reconde 
l]te)iie domi in latebris, sed apertas defer in auras, 
Dual nullatsadonebuls, dumpurior ardier, 
Er nitidnm lencsludunt per ianane Favoni ; 
Ut corio el varia savisus imagine rerum 
Aaweicat luci puer, Authorcmque {wtentet^ 
C^ia poti», admirani primis agnoacat ab annii. 

" Exercise their little bodies with a gentle motion, talk- 
ing to them at the same time; cheerfully. Neither keep 
them within doors always, but carry them into the open 
air, while the sky is serene, while the air is clear, and 
the zephyrs play around; and the little one, rejoicing at 
the sight of heaven and the various objects around him, 
may be accvistomed to the light of day, and, struck 
with admiration, learn even from his infancy to venerate, 
in some degree, the Almighty Maker." 

Monsieur de St. Mart he, or Sammarthanus, as he is 
cla^ically called, is a poet of the first class among the 
imitators of ancient elegance. He was born hi 1536, 
and died in \€/23. 

IJke the poets of his time, he has (wTimWdi ^ nv\\xwv^ 
di^'ifJed into Lyrics, Elegies j Sykcty EpigTamnvuitt, t\ 
Ca/i/i'ca, or Sacred Poen\s. The Padotrophia Vi V\\^\iwX 
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of his works ; but he who lias a laste for modmi Latu 
poetr}', will fiiid much entertainment in e\'ery part of hb 
volume. 

Subjtiinefi to the poems are three books of Eiogia in 
prose, which contain man^ entertaining biographical 
auecclotcs of French literati, iu a classical style, and a 
diction, that though it ma^ perhaps be thought too florid, 
is yet engaging, because it is animated. 
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EVENING XLIII. 

• N THE NECESSITY OF LATIN, TO UNDERSTAND 
WITH ACCUAACY MANY ENGLISH WO&DSj ES- 
PECIALLY IN OUR OLD WRrTERS. 

1H AVE often maintained the necessity of understand- 
ing Latin and Greek in order to uncicrstaiid English 
completely : and I have heard the doctrine cuntrovexted, 
and attributed to a pedantical desire of oihancing the va^ 
lue of the learned languages. 

The authors of the last century afford many proofs of 
this necessity. I have accidentally noticed the following 
passages in ihe works of Bishop Taylor, and they ap[3eur 
to nie to be decisive. 

'I 'lie Bishop says, in his Ductor Dubitantiuni, Tue 
Arabian phjsicians endeavor to elevate and lessen the 
mirai'ulou$concej)tion. 

A mere Engli>h reader will either not understand this at 
all, or uiidiTstand it in ^uch a manner as to render it contra- 
dictory and nonsensical. He will underetand elevate in 
its proper signiiicaiion, to raise or exalt : whereas the au- 
thor means quite the contrary, to depress and to lower, 
'I'he ^i^Iu)|J had the I^lint/^ta/r in his mind, y\\\\ch si*;- 
niiies toiliminish, detract tn)m, or extenuate. In some 
editions ihe word is altered by M)niel)ody who did not 
"udtiNtand it, and instead of *' elevate''^ is* printed " aLf 
viate.'** 

In the same page he says, **St. John was listened to 
by king and |)vx)ple, by doctors and by idiots, by Piia- 
'•iiees and Sadducees.**^ 

* Hooker, in his Ucclcsiatiical Pnliiie, uses the tame woid in ttv: same 
*^'i^... « jliere an thai eUvxite to^> much Jie ordinarie, hiv. ni(Uu».** 
^*^* »•. «ci. 59. 
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A mere English reader will not fail to understand fools 
by idiots, and will conchide that the Bishop intended to 
lay that St. John was attended to by wise men and fools. 
But as the Bishop means by the context to honor St. John, 
it is impossible to conceive that he would say, as a com- 
pliment to him, that he was listened to by idiots in the 
synonymous sense with foots. The truth is, that the Bi- 
shop had the Greek JDIOTAI in view, and only meant 
that St. John was listened to by all ranks and conditions, 
by the learned and the unlearned ; for idiot ai signifies 
the common people, the vulgar herd, as distinguished 
from the learned, or people of condition. 

A great multitude of instances might be produced from 
thesame learned author : but these happened to occur while 
I was reading his admirabie little treatise inserted in the 
fourth chapter and lirst book of the Diictor Dubitantium, 
entitled. An Instance of Moral Demonstration, or a Coo- 
jugation of Piiobabilities, proving that the Religion of Je- 
sus Christ is from God. j advise my reader attentively to 
consider that excellent piece, not only as a most inge- 
nious composition, but as exhibiting, in a striking ]K)int, 
many unanswerable arguments in favor of Christianity. 

I beg leave to present him, as an inducement, with the 
following specimen, on the internal evidence of the divi- 
nity of ^us Christ's Religion : 

** It is a doctrine perfective of human nature, that 
teaches us to love God, and to love one another, to hurt 
no man, and to do good to every man ; it propines to us 
the noblest, the highest, and the bravest pleasures of the 
^world ; the joys of charity, the rest of innocence, the 
peace of ciuiet spirits, the wealth of beneficence, and for- 
Dids us only to be beasts and to, be devils ; it allows all 
that God and nature intended, and only restrains the e^- 
crescencies of nature, and forbids us to take pleasure in 
that which is the only entertainment of devils, m murders 
and revenges, malice, and spiteful words and actions ; it 
permits corporal pleasures where they can best minister to 
nealth and societies, to conversation of families, and ho- 
nor of communities; it teaches men to keep their words, 
that themselves may be secured in all their just interests, 
and to do good to others that good may be done to them ; 
it forbids biting one another, that we 'may not be devour- 
ed by one anoUier ; and conunaods obedience to superiors^ 

R 2 
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that we may not be ruined in confixsions ; it combines go- 
TCTiimeiiis/ and continns all guod laws, and makes pf-ace, 
and oppvMes and prevents wars where they are not just, 
aud w.i^-re ihcy are not necessary. It is a religion tliat is 
life and spirit, not consistinc; in ceremonies and external 
amusLMnents, but in the services of the heart, and the 
real fruit of lip-^ ami hands, that is, of good words and 
g<>jd deeds ; it bids us to do that to God which is agree- 
able to his excellencies, that is, warship him with the best 
thint; we have, and make all things e;se minister to it ; 
it bids us to do that to our neighbor by which he may be 
better ; it is the perfection of the natural law, and agree* 
able to our natural necessities, and promotes our natural 
ends aud designs; it does not destrov reason, but instructs 
it in very m;Any things, and complies with it in all ; it 
hath in it bjth ficiii and light, ana is not more effectual 
than it is beauteous ; it promises every thin^ that we can 
desire, and yet promises nothing but what it does e(&xi ; 
it proclaims war against all vices, and generally does com- 
mand ever^ virtue ; it teaclies us with ease to mortify 
those afftxitions reason durst scarce reprove, because she 
hath not strength enough to conquer; and it does create 
in us tho*e virtues which reason of herself never knew, 
and, afii»r ihey are known, could never approve sufficient- 
ly. It is a doctrine in which nothing is superfluous or 
burdensome, n)ryet is there any tiling wanting .which can 
procure haj^pinosb to mankind, or by which God can be 
gloritied : and if wisdom, and mercy, and justice, and 
simplicity, and holiness, and purity, and meekness, aud 
cuutenlcdncss, and charity, be images of God and rays 
Qi divinity, then that doctrine in which all these shine so 
gloriously, and in which nothuig else is ingredient, must 
needs be from God ; and that all this is true in the doc- 
trine of Jcbus, needs no other probation but the reading of 
the words." 

But to return to the subject on which this paper began ; 
1 venture to aUirm that no man, however sensible and well 
informed in other respects, can understand completely the 
works of Taylor, Hooker, Milton, and many other most 
celebrated old English writers, without an accurate know- 
ledge of l^itin and Greek etymology. Yet alas I how 
many aie bitter enemies to Latin ana Greek, to whom, 1 
.un pretty sure, those languages Dever did any harm. 
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EVENING XLIV. 

OK THE PRINTS IN PRAYER BOOKS, BIBLES, AND 
OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 

THERE can be no doubt but that tlicy who added 
prints to religious books, intended to assist the read- 
er in raising in his mind clear and striking ideas 
of sacred things ; but the artists they employed have 
commonly been so injudicious as to render figures of a 
most serious and solemn kind objects of derision. 

AH graphical representations of God the Father are to 
be disapproved ; for, instead of exalting our idea of the 
Deity, they elevate (to use a word in the sense animadvert- 
ed on in the preceding Evening) or lower it. In think- 
ing of Goo, imagination forms an obscure but grand 
image of a sublime existence, KTAEI rAI12N, and the 
heart adores it ; but the hand oi the ailist at once dimi- 
liishes its grandeur, and divests it of its glory. Think of 
the great God of heaven and earth drawn by a painter un- 
der the figure of a little decrepit old man with a long 
beard, sitting in an elbow chair. 

The Scripture introduces God speaking or appearing 
\rith terrific majesty. The earth sliook, the heavens also 
dropped ai the presence of the Lord. Tremble thou earth, 
at ttiC presence qft/ie Lord, at tJie presence of tlie God of 
Jacob ; uihich turned the rock into a standing water, the 
JHnt into a fountain of toaters. It belongs to injudicious 
Jimners and sculptors to render this presence familiar, 
Ha^man has one or too designs for Newton's Milton, in 
which God is introduced ; and in that which is prefixed to 
to the nxth book, the Deity appears terrible, and the 
artist has shewn great skill ; but yet be could never equal 
imagination, and therefore his best efforts appear detec- 
tive. Obscurity aggrandizes images of celestial beings; 
once delineate them on paper, ana render the idea clear 
and determinate, and you put an end to the awe of the 
beholder. 

I can easily understand, and readily admire, as a 
itroDg poetical figure, the touching of Isaiah's hallowed 
lips with fire ; but I cannot admire the engraver's repre- 
lentaiioDy in some Bibles, of an angel fco^i oteaycn with » 
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i.:;>-i:*g7 :Kr vYvir p:<uy and painiiog ; 

«■«•- fib* M 

yvr.'.y sji-i i»2l.--^j ■« : icli ■»■. - 3.<: >2ir aa rxact deiinea- 
tier, jro pi^i^ :•• ca.-.visa^ -w-.-iriicr: £ >.ockii<j: ^jikos, 
IrAt r-L^e**^ xTi.n* :c ^vt'ir^ :- znzrrj scthmis books, is 

xt;.ii^ '.o -iLiT i". :-•? iitx :':' yjc>. a b-- ng. Wlio can 
bear soTie :;.-!."•-* x' i^si-i.-STf. whtre :iie posseased are 
ex.-ibr?*^ •. iTi/Trz ur .: :> bjsck ceviis with cU^i-eii feet 
an'J lor 5 ta*]- : li'zrLst? tr? :z'i 5Lch c^res likely to ex- 
cite '>r pre^^r-.c ccvocioz, iuty nu^ ba*i«:been as weak as 

liut as they have erret! :»y fimiMirity, so aW> froiii ill- 
pUr*rd grarifj*:jr. The Nsinin hs5 ever been the £i\'o- 
rite fct:bj«:ct of |.«i":n!*rr>. Tru^h required that they should 
exhib't a *-!au'e; b\i\, \n or^irr to dignity so mean a place, 
lh*'y i'*d-^;<y intrvv.'icc a ?'.»j>erb and limed column of the 
(i\c< :a'. Krc.i'tt.'cvjre. Ti'.e jx, the ass, and the maDgt-r, 
ar*' faintly exisibited; but ihe erand pij'ar strikes the 
'•f'fvjtalrir'wiiii ideas of sanipiujus magnibcence. The 
birifi of o'jr Savi lur in tiii> huin'Jiaiing place was in- 
t»Tid'"l to recomnvnd humility by the force of example : 
but lli'f painter come?, and, by a strange metamorphosis, 
(• Mivi-rts th'! stable to a qor^eous palace. The artifice in- 
f ••iidf'l to raise vcnfration causes contempt, and the appa- 
i<iit fal^'rhfKKJ is highly indecent when it obtrudes itself 
Jinionji; tin.* pipr**s of a Holy Bible. 

I'cw IxKikH have had a greater popularity than the 
works of liishop Taylor. Several of them are adorned 
vviili j^ofid plates by Faithorne; but disgraced by others 
of :i rlflicnlous kind. 'I^he frontispiece to the Rules of 
holi/dt/ifif^ «annot but excite mirth even iu those who do 
nut hiihitnally sit in the seat of the scorner. On one side 
ii III'" '.till III? of a clergyman in his canonicals, with the in- 
»( riptinn on fh«? base, Mercurius Christianus. In the 
HothU, opposilfto him, is the figure of an old man, with 
;t flap; intMit* hand and a crown in the other, in a sitting 
)ioikttnc, iiitcndcrf] to represent Jesus Christ. My reader 
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^ill immediately see the absurdity of introducing Mercw 
rius in the same picture with our Savimir. On the other 
side is represented, in a most ciiildish manner, hell and 
the devil. Here the figures are shockingly deformed ; 
but Kliey are calculated to strike terror into none but cliil- 
dreo, and those who labor under the weakest superstition. 
The book, in many parts« is excellent, and has been read 
by the devout with great edification. It is to be regretted 
tliat it was deformed bv such a picture, which appears to 
be dictated by folly, which is ludicrous in the eyes of every 
sensible observer, and which might have been dispensed 
with; 

.... pouit duci quia tioe istis. 

Became we can do widiout them. Bor, 

The prints inserted in the Common Prayer Books are 
of a kind which none but the ignorant and vulgar can ad- 
mire; and even they can receive no advantage from them. 
Such persons may be diverted by them from devotion, 
instead of being guided to it, or animated in it. Tiie cut 
entitled, Jesus tempted by the Devil, is almost as ludicrous 
as if it had come from Hogarth or Bunbury. The devil 
has a crown and sceptre, a modern coat, apparently a pair 
of boots, and from his rump hangs a tail resembling wliat 
is called a pig-tail. 

£ndeavors to represent the Trinity by a triangle with a 
do?e in the centre, might be spared. The miraculous 
gifl of tongues has been lowered in the reader'^ concej)- 
tion by tiic painter^s art. In most sculptures angels are too 
much familiarized to be revered. 

In Sparke*s Feasts and Fasts there is an engraving to 
represent our Saviour's passion. He is drawn praying in 
the g-ardon, and supposed to be saving — Father, if thou 
uiH, take this ex: v from ine, &c. And there appeared an 
an^elfrom heaven comforting /«'//*. The cup in tnis place is 
evidently a figurative expression ; but the artist reprcsr.nts 
an angel actually reaching out of the clouds a real cup, in 
the form of a common anriki:^«g glass or rummer, and 
handing it in the attitude of a tavern- waiter holding out a 
goblet of wine. 

Nelson's Festivals is an excellent book, and a great fa- 
▼urite with all the devout. I am concerned that it should 
be disgraced by two paltry plates, as frontispieces, which 
kncn the reverence uue to tlie whole subject. On the 
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back ground of one are our Saviour and Satan < 
mountain. Satan ii represented with a tail, as usual 
if he had not wings, would present the idea of a cat 
iiig u^xMi her hinder legs. It is improbable tlis 
Christian can be delighted or improved by such ti 
but it is certain, that many may be otfended by 
and luf«e that veneration for sacred things, whic 
favorable to their virtue and their peace. 

By inspecting popular books of devotion, many 
absurd prints might easily be )X)inted out ; but 1 
not to increase the ridicule. 1 wish all such disg 
prints could be torn out and committed to the ; 
\Vhat an idttz must a Mahometan or a sensible 
entertain of Chrisiianity, when he sees such silly Ag 
}Kx>ks sanctioned by tiie must awful authority ? 

J know it will be said that such prints are intendc 
for weak brethren aiul sisters, for children, and ok 
and women in their dotage. Perhaps this is tru 
otheis unavoidably see them, and they suggest a 
lous idea on sacred subjects, not easily to be bs 
when once admitted. He who has so far divested I 
of natural awe as to laugh at what is venerable, w 
without a greater elfort than most mm are willing to 
raise in his mind a due clejijree of repect, in the cont 
tion of heaven itself and us almighty Kine. 

The greatest painters, wliom the world has yc 
have shewn that they were able to represent sacrc 
jects, not only without lowering them, but with gn 
<!ition to their inherent sublimity. They chose grai 
jects, ami tlieir genius expanded to grasp the mag 
Such, and such only, may be imitated by thelittli 
who draw for common books of devotion ; but I tl 
would be a good rule, never to represent either tl: 
omnijxilont, or the Evil Spirit, embodied. Painters 
not deviate into heatiienism by confounding Jehovs 
Jupiter, or Satan with Pluto. What mortal han 
prt*sume to paint Him in a mortal form and a n 
viMmt^nt, who is clitfiised over all space, and who 
himself with liijht as with a garment ? 

Let the limner practise an excellent rule suggea 
Horace for the poet : 

Q'.iae desperat tractata niteiicere posse rclinquat. 

The subject which he caonot adorn, let him prudei 
dine 
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EVENING XLV. 



ON THE SAFETY AND HAPPINESS OF A LIFE OP 

OBSCURITY. 

TiE choice of Hercules, and other pieces of a similar 
tendency to be found amoDg the ancient moralists* 
were a beautiful and efficacious mode of conveying a tine 
moral lesson. They powerfully stimulated the minds of 
young persons to neglect the blandishments of vice, and 
to f(^tow virtue over the rugged steep that leads to glory. 
Hercules made an honorable choice ; and his example msuS 
intended to fire the soul with emulative ardor. 

Ambition, like his, is useful, as it calls for those fine ex- 
ertions which contribute to meliorate the condition of man, 
to improve all that providence has allotted him, to perfect 
art, and-to adorn society. Happy it is for the public that 
man is so foi'mcd as, for the sake of fame, to relinquish 
ease, and devote his time, his health, and his life, to la- 
bors, which, while they dignify himself, enrich, embel- 
lish, and aggrandize an empire. 

And great is the pleasure attendant on exertion, and 
sweet the reward of applauding fellow-creatures, when 
the exertion is virtuous and successful. 

Magaum iter intendo ; led dat mihi gloria virei. 



But there is a great ileal of unsuccessful exertion in pur- 
suit of fame, and many, after sowing in pain and labor, 
reap only a harvest of clisappointment. 

For the sake of these and of others, who find not oppor- 
tunities to distinguish themselves, it is useiul to suggest 
consolatory topics ; such as point out the pains and penal- 
ties of fame, and the ease and pleasure of a life led in rc- 
tiremcRt. Nor is it fair to attribute whatever is said on 
this side of the (mestion to the same motive which induced 
the fox toexclaun, that the grapes were sour. 1 here are 
certainly a thousand solid comforts to be enjoyed in a 
state of obscurity, which are bartered for the flattering dis- 
tincCion of popular applause. 
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He who is labonog to emerge from obscuritr, and vhott 
moctos are the spirtied paiiages of Virgil, 



. . . .teaua-ia vu est, qua. me qooqar 
Tomtit huin<.-, lictocque-ruuaa To!itai« per an». 

. . . .ai'^utd jaoKtudum invadere mifnum 
Ueas a2.ta; m±x mipuiuLia cvmstnta ptiae «jr, 

rirg. 

immediatetv draws upon himself the watchful e>'esof com* 
petition. His equals, over whom he attempts to risfy 
shixit at hi Iff from the ground the shafts of envy, and Uiok 
who have aln*ady r.«f n, assail him from the 'turret with 
the missile weapons or'jeaiousy. The success and final re- 
sult of his attempts are doubtful; but, in the mean time, 
the wounds and arniws of outrageous enemies are sensibly 
felt, and otten intlict on his peace a wound that admits no 
cure. 

When a man i^ once rendered conspicuous, once be- 
come the subject of conversation, not only those who envy 
his distinction, but tho«e who, from waiit of sense or (x 
knowledge, misunderstand his conduct or miftake his 
meaning, emjiloy themselves by secret influence or open 
enmity, to bnng'him down to their own level. 

The ereatest excelleiK-e is the nnist likely to be misun- 
derstood ; for few are qualitied to be competent judges of 
singular prf»-eminence. It is a just opinion, that they who 
would form a souitd judgment in learning, in arts, or in 
life, of an exalted degree of perfection, must themselves 
possess it, and be able, while they give the criticism, to 
furnish the example. 

From the malice of envy, the mistakes of ignorance, 
the levity of thoughtlrs'^ness, it i< impossible that he who 
is lifted up and become a mark, should not frequently 
be wounded with a poisoned arrow. If he ha? sensibility, 
his condition mu^t be painful though u may be exaltecl. 
Like the traveller on the bleak hill, lie must bide the pelt- 
ing of the pitiless storm, and envy the shepherd in the 
▼ah; hi«i hovel and his cot. 

It is a trite remark, that the smallest specks are most 
visible in the whitest raiment The common infirm- 
ities of human nature, arising from bwlilv sickness or mo- 
ment ar) ill-temper, arc noticed in conspicuous characters, 
and r-xageerated by malicious ingenuity. They are re- 
membered long, and perhaps never forgotten. In a com- 
iium wnti, who would ba\'(! Vakevk t\oV\ev. oC *>\i.cl\ ^ccadi^ 
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ibes as are handed to posterity of Samuel Johnson ? The 
little infirmities of tiie man have given such otlence, as to 
prejudice many against the writer. 

But the votauy of fame will not be troubled with exter- 
nals only. He has within him a restless spirit which suf- 
fers not his eyelids to close, in the soft hours when unam- 
bitious mortals enfoy the sweetest slumber; and whilfe 
others taste the dehght of oblivious slumber, 



•Nn^ljuof vwoy.- 



of him it may be said^ he must not spend the night in 
sleep, 



ov X9^ voufwx^oi EV^y. 



A state of such solicitude cannot but lose many solid 
satisfactions, though it should be allowed, as is indeed 
true, that the alternate excitation of hope and fear, is at- 
tended with considerable delight, in consequence of the 
exercise it affords to the animal spirits and to the imagina- 
tioD. 

It were easy \q add on this subject, an abundance of 
conomon-place remarks on ambition, glory, vanity, fame, 
eaiCy retirement ; but this kind of common place, which 
«very one allows to be true aiKl solid, every one neglects, 
because, like the sun, it is self-evident and familiar. 1 wish 
to, draw my reflections from real observations on life ; 

Respioert ezeai^ar vitae et veras hinc ducere voces. Hot. 

From real observation then I am able to pronounce, 
that persons who live in their families a regular and tern-' 
pe.**ate lite, performing their relative, social, and religious 
duties, appear to enjoy more tranquillity and self-posses- 
sion, than the various tribes that are struggling to emerge 
finom the level on which their birth and circumstances have 
placed them. Such as these, ever restless, taste not the- 
pleasures of repose ; and as the desires of ambition, like 
those of avance, increase with possessiou, they are 
•trangers, as long as they live, to contentment, the sweet- 
est ingredient of life. 

When it is considered, that besides ^^ceil^xiiVl ^^^ V^-^ 

8 
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cuning slander and inisrepreKntation, of feduig much 
uneasiness, and of foregoing many most desirable com- 
fortSy the ambitiou> are also in danger of infamy vhcfe 
the^- expected fame, and contempt where they aemuid- 
ed honor, they u ill, it is to be hoped, repress their ardor, 
and learn to seek enjoyment in governing themselves and 
their families accordiug to wisdom and justice. And let 
them not think that the public service is deserted by them \ 
for when every man, according to the Scripture rule, 
studies to be quiet, and to mind httown business, the 
public will be better served than by the officious interfer- 
ence of pragmatical actiTity. 




ot now little value will ti.ey appear at the close of Hfe? 
Men know but little of eadi other s real character and me- 
rit, and frequently err by undervaluing and overvaluing 
them. They have often lavished tiame and glocy on the 
undeserving, and denied them, at least during life, to tbeii 
greatest benefactors. 

MUton had very little reputation as a poet while alive. 
And as to posthumous fame. 

Si post fuu Yenit gloria, sera venit. 

Churchill had a thousand times more popularity while 
he lived than Milton. He owed his popularity to politics. 
These interested the factions of the times. !Vlilion'8 age 
was indeed factious and turbulent enough ; but he did not 
write political poetr}-. And the violent partizans of hit 
time cared little for old Adam and Eve, and the blissful 
scenes of Eden's Garden. 

Men are so apt to envy, to err, and to be ungrateful, 
that a wise man will take care, if possible, not to let the 
fabric of his happiness rest on a pillar so tottering as the 
people's favor. He will i^ndeavor to do good and to act 
reasonably, and leave popularitv to follow her own caprice, 
and not let it be said of him, t^at his health and happi- 
ness depend on applause or tlie want of it. 

Palma negata macrum, donata reducitopimum. Hot. 

It is the great business of Christians to rise above the 
world, to do right actions, not as men pleasers, but unto 
Ciod and their own conscience^ ; and happy they who 



N 
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quietly walk in their pilgrimage tlirough this Vforld 
through ihe -vale of peace^ neither pursuing fame, nor der- 
dining it "when it comes as the temporal reward of good- 
nets, but looking for approbation to iiim who seeth thft 
hearty and whose approbation is the only true glory. 

But eveu here man must be on his guard against vain- 
Kk>rj^ ; for many have appeared to be religious, and to 
despise glory, who were anxiously seeking it, deceiving 
themsrives and others. Sctre homo, says St. Austin, dd VMr 
futglora conttmptu, vanius gloriatur. 



EVENING XLVI. 

ON PREJUDICES AGAINST RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 

I HOPE my readers will not think that I deviate intoaii^ 
uninteresting subject, when in the course of the Winter 
Evenings, I am sometimes led to consider tliat which it 
the business of every man, and far more important thau 
the finest disquisitions in Science, Ethics, Arts and the 
Bdles' Lettres : ' 



ifEque pauperibus prodest, locupletibus aeque^ 
i£que} negisctum, pueris senibusque nocelHt 



id. quod 



The solemn stillness of a solitary ff inter Evaiing, mi* 
turally leads to the contemplation of religion. Indeed, a 
subject in which all men are at all times deeply concerned, 
can never be unseasonable. 

J am sorry to observe, that such subjects should be con- 
sidered as dull. But I was surprized a little while agp» 
on DHmtioning my design to touch on religious topics, to 
hear fix>m a sensible man, that he wished Iwould not, as I 
might depend upon it, my book would be more generally 
acceptable if religious topics were entirely excluded. " u 
you write a religious book," he said, " you must expect few 
readers but old women with their spectacles ; you will 
stand no chance of getting rid of- the copies, unless the 
Societies for promoting religious knowledge, and for 
the propagation of the Gospel, should think proper to 
give them away.'' 

This prejudice against religious books, which I fear is 








ihich 
only 

vrcec far a pvrxur vecz 7 ^^tk-mtt, aad whini tbey 
&•* ^Acr^ f:» £a.tiC!» oc vjtk -m'z^^ a£X 3ct ^tacbed to aoy 

Mern, twff eicr* !Oe&i c- :«T3ni>.<e :o reii^xjc in genenL 
A ;^x>r ifjit^ wiHCTfcd arpxr.«na. cut, hvpocrisv, ha»r 
tsc.ink, »-;n r:T% 2 d'ngasi to the aober^Biwicd ; and much 
imre to LviK «ho are iftz^ iikdiiied to fcricMB ideas, ho«- 
tr/rr «eli TtxMnmeudtd by a polished ityle, and a dispu- 
•kmate appeal to rtaaoa. 

Yft vitf.h book, may pcrfaapi produce a good effect 
among thote cUmcs for* whom tnt\ were iDtended, though 
th«7 appifar to penomof education, replete with ^ross 
alwiinlity. 'Jh^-y are not therefore to be utterly despised, 
thoiiffh i\,ty may be neglected ; and it is unfair and ill- 
jurj^ffd to forrn an idea of all religion and all religious 
treativ^ from the zf^lous but poor attempts of an illite- 
rati; bigot. It is lik^ forming a judgment of all poetry 
frofnthi'worki of Blackmore. Though, be it alwa)'s re- 
ni«:nib(Tt'fl, that the disciples were poor fishermen, that 
li'li^ion miiy be understood without critical erudition; 
anrl that many a good man without learning has compre* 
htMidiMl thi* vital anrl essential parts of religion, the reii- 
ffion nf'the hrari, U'ttrr than the most learned professor of 
tJirol()i^y in tlir most celebrated university. While the 
iMii* wiiN inNpirling dictionaries, the other was examining 
hln own bosom ; while the one was toiling at lan|;uages, 
tin* nllirr waHen^nged in labors of love. 

'riitMiMirr in tin* Knglish lanfi[uac;e great numbers of 
n*liKiouii luMikM. which cannot fall under the censure of 
iilMnnhty. hut are at omv rational and beautiful. I wish 
iny letitler tu eiitiT on the study of religion by reading 
•hi'nii and he will uOerwards relish real piety wherever he 
Ihulk if, r\vi\ though iv >\\ov\\v\ ;xv\vroL\- vv\ a'uxlc of nide 
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Bat many fashionable freethinkers are much ccHiTer- 
sant in polite and classical authors ; and to pass fipom them 
to some of the simple works of mere devotees, is too vio- 
lent a transitkM). it is for that reason that I recommend 
to them the sermons of the best writers ; and hope they 
will not be 80 iar prejudiced against them as to condemn 
them unexamined. 

After a taste shall have been formed for religious sub- 
jectt fiPom the \vorks of Addison, Hooker, Hammond^ 
favloTy Grotius, Bishop Bull, Dr. Lardner, Locke, Clarke, 
ana all the sermon writers of the first class, the mind will 
learn to take a pleasure even in those books of humble 
piety, where the excellence of the thoughts and doctrines 
must shine by its own lustre, unadorned with the graces of 
laojguage. 

U is natural to suppose, that human inquiry will be most 
willingly conversant on tiic most important subjects. Life, 
death, and immortality*, have in them an inherent impor- 
tance« in comparison with which all other things appear 
like dust in the balance. There are consequently more 
books, I believe, in divinity than in any other department 
of literature. 

But can I, after so many and so valuable labors, add any 
thing useful ? 1 fear not ; yet as religion is a subject that 
must frequently be considered by all who think with se- 
riousness, I* have also frequently considered it, and shall 
beg leave sometimes to write my thoughts of it with that 
humility which becomes all men, and which perhaps may 
be particularly required in me. 

1 am strucK with awe at the very subject. A poor frail 
mortal sits down to examine the works and words of iiis 
omnipotent Maker. If he should mistake in his conclu- 
skmiy be may offend God, and lead others into dangerous 
temptation. 

Blithe is encouraged by example. He is encouraged 
by the authority which commissions many to expound 
tne Scriptures, and to teach the people. And if errors 
areenors of judgment only, unaccompanied with prc- 
nmpdon, there is every reason to believe them venial. 

General prejudices against religious writings are highly 
imffcaBonabte ; frir what is religion but moral philosophy 
under a higher sanction than the best huinaxix^wsic^utjQKiA 

S 2i 
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give it ; what but tlii: b»t tffoiin of human reason, con- 
tnilled unci directed by the will of God ? 

Andean it be illibcrsti, narrow, unphilomphicaU or in 
any reipcct unworthy of the moit exalted of the human 
rare, tii study tlm will of God? to trace the beamH of ce- 
lestial li(;hl wherever the least glimmering appears in this 
darkling vaU*r 

Thchtudy of divinity, orChriitian philoiophy, is a sub- 
lime rm ploy mcnt of our faf:ulties worthy of the greatest 
philov>plier9. What arc mathematics, languages, arts, to 
the contemplation of the great fountain of all knowledge, 
ol' all beauty, of all excellence, the Father of Lislit^ ? 

1 otally to neglect the topics of religion in m^ Winter 
r.veiiiniji, \iould, I think, be a culpable omiuuMi ; and 
I ho|>e ii!w reiulers arejMi little attentive to their chief con- 
ecrn ai to think whatever in %au\ on Uiat subject, however 
imperfectly, duntitiitc of interint. 

After Ml much has been writtiru in this ootmtry by the 
hcioeH of Christ ianitv, I can indeikl hopi: to add but little; 
but if I only turn the attention of a lew to the subject, 
thi: attempt will not l>e uselen ; and what pleasure arUing 
frr):n (xijile hrtten and clamical knowledge can ecfual that 
of seeking for one's self, and shewing to otJicra, the 

'llirNOS THAT HELONC; UNTO I'KACB? 



KVKNING XL VII. 

ON -fllK rilAKACTER OF A PARISH PRIF^T 

IN the «;fitini:ition of reason, few, if any, employments, 
are more iioiiorable than that of the luutor of a paritli, 
ilietriK: Siirpherdof his i>eople. It is the IniHiness of hr» 
lift: to diifu^r h^ippiness and knowledge. Ills own wants, 
and thoM- of his family, rec|uire some regard to pecuniary 
emolument, and justify an endeavor to obtain a compr- 
tenr.y ; but his attention to lucre is but secondary and 
sulx>rdinafe. His prtiftssioiial employment, and the pui^ 
pose of his life, is the communication of bappiiicM and 
knowledge: a most hoiKirable profession, to be seeking 
wifuhin at tiic foiinlaAn, aivd Vo Vit dU^wKmin^ U liberally 
loa//whoa<ik for it. 
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I am speaking of the profession, not of the professon. 
I am aware that many a satirical tongue will be ready to 
detract from them, when compared to the profession in 
theory, and to exaggerate in them those human frailties 
which in others they would palliate. But even when I 
descend from the profession to the professors, I think I 
may affirm, that in no rank of society are more respecta- 
ble members to be found than in the clerical. They 
ought, it will be said, to be superior in learning and virtue 
to others, as the master should excel his scholars, and as 
their studies and education tend to the advancement of 
human excellence to its highest perfection. Human 
frailty excepted, they have been, and often are, what they 
ought to be, in the eye of reasonable expectation. It is 
not possible to satisfy the demands of fanaticism, puritan* 
ism, and enthusiasm. 

Dr. John Burton, a well-known classical scholar, seems 
to have viewed the character of a parish priest with singu- 
lar admiration. He frequently speaks ot it with a degree 
of rapture. The following passage from his Sacerdoi 
ParaciaUs is pleasing : 

O felix studii, qui non i n§:loria runs 
Otia tutus agit, prucul ambitio e metuquc I 
Qui recolcns (juicquid dignum sapiente bonoque 
Providusstcrnxmsditatur seria vita*. 
Gaudia despicieiu peritura ; Deoque vocanti, 
Ciuus sacra fstxil, magno Unatus honore, 
imiiendit cures, aniraamaue relinquit in astris. 
Non ilium potuit Syren, damnosa voluptus, 
Flectere. non miseros agitans discordia civis, 
Nee mafeftuadus lionos, nee lucri pnva cupido ; 
Sed pietas, ooelumque Fides amplexa, remotuB 
Ad nujora vocat ; fortunam dona ferentem 
Subjiciens pedlbus rigidique pericula sati, 
jitque alio patriam monstrans tab sole jacentem. 

Felix qui, late turbantibus aequora ventli, 
Civilef tuta prospectat ab arcc tumuttu^ 
Jmmunis cuipaR, stmul immunisquoMricli I 
Cxtera securut sancto vacat usque wbri 
Sedulus et populo prodesse Deoqut placere. 

He proceeds to exemplify the character by the in- 
stances of Bernard Gilpin, Hooker, Herbert, and Hales. 
To these a long list of men might be added, of iwhom it 
is doubtful whether they had. not acG[uired a participation 
of an angelic perfection even in this k>w abode. They 
seem to have been sent by Providence as models of excet* 
lenoe, to shew at what height human nature caa arrive by 
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itn virtuonn rttorin, aRHiitrd with divine ^racft, not 
itandiiig iti itihuni it wrnkneu aiul luirruptiuii. 

Man V parisli prieiti no 1cm exemplary tliuii thcte 
died uiiKiiuwii, 



.carueruBt (jum vale iicro. 



MultiHiflc-i who lived iti the prsuiiar n( cvcMV Chi 
virdir, and dird in the faitli, truly saints it any r 
can iMiHuesH thai litiir, iiiiw hUfp in iKnicr, with nc 
over Ihrir i^ravmlMitlhe ^rccn-swrTcI. In (h(* (i»tiit 
of hcaviMif it IH jirohabli* thai Ihcy were d<*ftncd 
worthy of a inauvileiiin that kin^s and rmiciucrom. 

As a trrc in known hy iU fruitn, IH Chri<«tianity be 
by till! virtuous iikmi il nan (inKhui-d. 1 do not thin 
i\\*: most cfth'hrati-d phiUMopiicm alnoll^ the hf*s 
have if|ualU'd the viilui: of inatiy parish- |>ri<titf, 
ii|N;nl tlu'irclayH ill th<r uniform \ndi{'uv of piirty an 
iinvolriic!!* ; o/iiiany whoHC livf:<i an; acriiratrly rtTAf 
aiirl of thousanHs iiKin* v%ho lived and died in th«? ohm 
whicii they loved, in the low-roofed vicarage of nor 
4|iie fi-ieij hanil'-t. 

Hut fihiei tryn ai^ in( lined toroinplain that the lab 
ill*' paribli piii-.t are ii'il often alteu<led with any ret 
zihieeifnt ; I hat parishes ronliniie profligate not with* 
ini; the preanhiiig aii<l example of the ino«it pioii: 
learned ineiiuilieiit. rioHlgate they niiiy be, it is 
not uitlr.iaiiriing theiw; advHnlap,es; yet in it not rcsiso 
to helieve that thry umild be more profligate wi 
th»'M» ' 

Hut that the r:Icrc;y may pofifiehH all that wtuf^Ut to % 
liieirrli:ir.v:terH, tiielr iiiHtrurti<jhH, and tiieir nervicuir 
title tliein, it i'l iieeintHiiry tlirit the lielirr and higher c; 
ui llieir parinlu'H should M:t an example of payina the 
' j>e* I, and rf>-o|KTate with ih'-m in v-curing, a-i far ai 
)NHMble, a rec;ular and decent obyervation of the I. 
«lav» ami of ail iioly ordinauf ei. 

I'he great rej|uiiiitc \%, to give the clergyman of th( 
risli Ai/TimHiTV. liiit the rustic escjiiire and p 
proud yeoman are often Jeakniii of bin influtmce, and 
Mewl of augmenting, are usually n^ady to dimininl 
/Kiwer hy vexatioiiv opposition. 'Iliry form a iwrt 
c'lrry cvtry point agautii Vi'iiu m \\\t> ni-<iA.t^ \ Utile c 
fJtring, tijatj in loweritis Uie pcrionu eccUua, \a\ >\3ii 
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9en (wliich was once a name ofrespeet), they contribute ty» 
destroy tke subordination of sodety, and to lessen them- 
tteives in the eyes of their inferiors. The clergy and gentry 
should mutually and cordially assist each other in promo- 
ting good morals, good order, and every thing conducive 
to social peace, to virtue in high life, and to numble in- 
dustry. 

These are not times in which ecclesiastics unassisted by 
the laity can do much towards the reformation of the pub- 
lic. They were once viewed with a reverence which se- 
cured obedience to their exhortations ; but this was be- 
fore the general prevalence of infidelity. The meanest of 
the vulgar have now learned to talk of the national reli- 
gicMi as a mode of superstition, and to despise its ministers, 
Icspedalty when a demand is made on their property. 
I tiave seen low fkrsons who revenged the exaction of 
tithes, not only on the rectors and vicars, but on the 
Church, on the Christian religion, and on the Bible. 

Those among the inferior ranks, who still retain a reve- 
rence (of religion, are too often seduced by enthusiasts 
fiom the parish church, and endeavor to evince tiieir zeal 
and attachment to their self-appointed pastors, by profes- 
sing a contempt, if not a hatred, for the regular minister 
of the parish. His endeavor to preserve the dignity of his 
order is stigmatized as pride, his claim of his just dues as 
avarice, his rational style of preaching as the cold and 
languid performance of one who is laboring for hire, in 
an employment which he dislikes. 

These opinions are disseminated with industry, and 
thus the lower part of the parish arc soon divided into two 
parts, equally inclined to obstruct the beneficial operations 
of the minister, the sceptical and profligate on the one 
hand, and the enthusiastic on the other; unless therefore 
the better sort unite with him, and give him that power 
which is necessary to accomplish the purposes of his pro- 
fession, he is in danger of being set at nought, and all 
his endeavors may be rendered ineffectual. 

A clergyman has often a difficult part to act. The times 
are such, that all the richer and higher people of his pa- 
rish, however vulgar their minds, affect to be people of 
fashion. They bring into the village the manners and 
amusements oi^ the metropolis. If, on ot\e Vvw\^, V^ \^- 
Auatojoh intbein, he is an unwe\come N\»Xftx ^xw3ti% 
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the rich; and if, oii the other, he is seen too much m- 
gai;ed in them, he is despised bj the poor. 

The rich should al!ow him to be a Kttle singalar tnd 
rewTved, without thinking him disagreeable or unfashion- 
abie. He is a public character, and standi connedcd 
with all the parish, of whate^'er degree, in a Tcry intimate 
and important relation. It is hi«duty to serve both rich 
and pG«r, and in making himself agreeable to one, he 
mtict not so far forget the other as to neglect his duty and 
to giveoiTence. But nothiiiff inclerrymen gives greater 
oflence to the poor than aroir du montie. 

Whether the parochial minister possess tlie graoefal and 
polite aca>mplishmeiitd or not, the rich parishionert 
should make it a point to support him with their counte- 
nance, in all 1 he duties of his office. This support of the 
richer parislii^mers appears to me to bfc^he prindpsd thing 
Mranted to render the clergy efficient in promotiiig the 
great purposes of their salutary institutiou. 



EVENING XLVni. 

ON THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS. 

IN this free country a strict plan of police cannot easily 
!)(' (rs(al)lisli'.'cl and carried into complete execution. 
IVuvtrntivc int-a-^ures and summary proceedings would of- . 
(en iiifVin:;e that liberty uhich is an Englishman's glory. 
The <'()n<a|uencc is, that capital punishments are more 
fji'(|Ufiit here than in absolute governments. 

liut capital punishments, though shocking in their nar 
liiri*, and conducted so as to strike terror, are yet found 
<'X|MTimentalIy insufficient to promote a general refomia- 
tuin. They cut down the tree that bears evil fruit ; but it 
would he a more successful method to grail the stock with 
a nion» j»«'rnrous cion. If it is |)ossib!e to meliorate the 
root, thir lire that would otherwise have only cumbered 
the o;roun(l, will in time mature its beautiful blossoms to 
ciustcTsof fruit <K|ually uf^eful and delicious. 

But in what maimer shall the reformation begin? Old 
Bffindci'n uiay be souwVimes xe&Viivcvt^Xj^ i^a^L^^oKax^V^s^'ca. 
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admit an entire renovation. The experiment therefore 
niust chiefly be made on the youug.^nd susceptible. 

Thecbiidren of the rich are usually educated with con- 
fiiderahle expeuce. Whether the metliods in which they 
aie traioed are the best that could be contrived or not, it 
if certain that the rich cannot, from their state of inde- 
pendenoe, fall under the regulation of the charitable. 
Poor diildren then are the objects on which charity must 
exert heroelf in her endeavors to effect a national reform. 

The majority of every nation must of necessity consist 
ef the poor : and if the majority can be improved, tliere 
is great reason to suppose that many in the minority will 
xecave l>enefit from the example; and that, upon the 
whole, so much good will be produced as may be said to 
meliorate the morals of a whole people. 

Charity-schools were established with this laudable in- 
tention; andy though many plausible objections have 
been made to them, yet there is reason to think that, as 
lu as they extended, they contributed considerably to the 
aocnmplishment of thdr original purpose. But though 
they are numerous, thev are by no means universal ; and, 
OD their present plan, tney cannot possibly comprehend 
all the poor children of a populous parish. 

To supply their defects, and to serve many most desira- 
ble purposes, Mr. Raikes of Gloucester, has instituted 
Sunoay Schools. To the honor of the age, his example 
has been eagerly followed. The plan is at present only in 
its infancy. 1 ime and experience can alone shew, m a 
iiiU and in&Uihle light, its real utility. It is proper, how- 
ever, to render it an object of (general attention, that it 
may have the advantage of a fair trial. They who know 
how much time is necessary for the instruction of children, 
will entertain doubts whether an hour or two, after an inter- 
mission of six days, will be sufficient for any great pur- 
pose, and whether the little that is then learned will not 
DC c^literated from the memory by the natural eifect 
of time, and the intervention of a variety of objects which 
have no relation to the Sunday's lesson. Children who go 
to school spend seven or eight how^ every day in the 
week, for a year or two, before they learn to read with ha- 
bitual facility. 

This cannot be denied ; but then \\.^\\att\^\ Vit cov^bAr^. 
ed that the H^perinttDdtiiit may set ail\ov\.V;!AS>&.^xl\Ml^K.'^s:^ 



^ 
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cd in the course of the week, such as the child on afc> 
tend to with advantage, under the eye of (he parents, 
who, though they should not be able to revl, may yet, 
by their authority-, take care that the child looks into id 
book during halt an hour every evening, when tlie daily 
labor is concluded. Without the cchoperation of parental 
authority, 1 fear little will be done; with it, there is a 
chance that soinething[ may ; and the parents thenasdfes 
will derive some beneht, by virtuously endeavoring, ac- 
cording to the best of their power, to promote tlieir chil- 
dren's improvement. If the parents can read, and are du- 
ly dcbh-oiis ot serving their children, they may instruct 
them according to the method prescribed by the teacher, 
and the Sunday attendance may be considered as a pro- 
bationary exercise or public examination. 

But if the child should not leani to read, he nuiy yet 
leani something more valuable. He may learn the pnn* 
ciples of religion, and moral honesty. He mav learn to 
say proper pra}ers, the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and 
the Catechism, by rote, and frequent repetition; and 
they who know the extreme ignorance of children in the 
lowest rank, will not deem these contemptible ac([uitt- 
tions, They are such as may have a good effect on the 
whole lives of the laboring part of mankind, save them 
fn>m many errors and crimes, and at the same time con- 
duce to promote a spirit of piety, and a due degree of 
obi'dience to law and authority. 

Christianity may certainly be understood to all the pur- 
poses of salvation without much learning ; and perhaps, 
the honest laborer, who receives the plain instruction of 
the Sunday schoolmaster, and treasures it in his heart, 
and acts up to the little knowledge he possesses with lirm 
faith and true humility, is a better Christian than the 
learned theologist who disputes with al) the pride of syl* 
logistic skill, and the malice of polemic strife, in the 
schools of divinity. Compare the child who has learned 
only his Catechism, to the mere vagabond, or the wretch- 
ed pick-pocket in London streets, who scarcely evei heard 
the name of God or Jesus Christ, but in au'outh or exe- 
cration, who imbibes the arts of villainy from his cradle, 
and dies bv the gibbet at eighteen. 

Although children should learn nothing, in consequence 
of the shortness of the time devoted to instruction, and 
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the dhtant inten'als of it, yet it is certain^ that during 
those hours which are the most dangei'ous in the week, 
they are kept from bad practices, and the contagion of 
Ymi examples. If they were not confined, and under 
the master^ eye, they would be in the streets in the pur- 
lieus of the town, in the church-yard, gaming for half- 
pence, quarrelling, fighting, and practising every vice of 
"Which their age is capable, and which opportunities al- 
low. 

Perhaps when children are industriously and soberly 
brought up by tlieir parents, and employed in sedentary 
manufiactures during the whole week, it may be injurious 
to health, and quite unnecessary, to confine and employ 
ihetij on the day which God intended for their rest and 
refreshment. It is cruelty in such a case to prevent them 
from enjoying air and exercise. 

Indeed the institution appears to me to be most properly 
confined to the very lowest of the people, those who arc 
almost ^•agrants, and who have scarcely a friend to assi^t 
(iieni. '1 ne children of poor and laborious people am 
usually sent at their o\Vn expence to petty schools, and 
brjugiit up as decently as can reasonably be required ; 
and to confine such as these on Sunday evenings, or to' 
unite them even at school with the idle and vagabond, 
niay possibly do them more injury than service. 

The benefit to be derived from' Sun day schools, even to 
Ihe firoper object of the charity, must in every place de^ 
pend greatly on the schoolmaster ; and 1 fear tiie stipend 
usually paid is such as will not engage, after the novelty 
is worn ot}', such persons as are likely to secure attention 
and obedience by their wisdom or authority. Parents, 
will not suffer a ni^ter of a degree as low as their own, 
to ]H]nish, in an exemplary manner, or to dictate with a 
dt.t:fsive air to their children. Great obstaclei may often 
arise to this institution from the pride and obstinacy of 
parents in low life. 

But the design is generous, and it may produce greater 
good than many apprehend. It may contribute .to pre- 
serve Christianity among us in its due vigor. It may ros< 
cue many from a wretched lil'e, an ignominious death, 
and worse conse(iuences in futurity. 

Whatever doubts the cold and cautious may entertain, 
and sanguine zeal which its promoters display does thcni 

T 
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honor as men and Christians, and will have its reward. 
Whatever has so many promising appearances of bdng 
able to do great good, as the establishment of Sunday 
Schools, ought certainly to have a trial, and not to be r^ 
jected, till the fullest experience shall have proved it in- 
effectual or impracticable. 

The rich have so many advantages, both for enjoyment 
of life and the improvement of their talents, that, in gra- 
titude ibr them, tliey ought to contribute whatever they • 
can to the comfort and instruction of the child of poverty. 
Christianity teaches us to think, that the giver of all good 
gifts will consider this as a (grateful return to him ; and 
experience proves, that the improvement of the poor in 
good morals contributes greatly to the secuiity aiid ao* 
commodation of the opulent. 

I am afraid indeed, the same exi^erience provei also, 
that the poor are not always made better servants, better 
subjects, or happier in themselves, by the little and super- 
ficial school-attainments which enable them to read no- 
vels, instead of the Bible ; and to write love letters, instead 
of keeping accounts and regulating their ceconomy. But 
still no man has a ri^ht to deny them the means of im- 
provement. The light of t he sun may afford opportunity 
for villainous and mischievous actions, but wtiat mortal 
shall presume to veil it from his fellow mortals, even if it 
were possible ? 



EVENING XLIX. 

ON THE CHARACTER 'of LORD LYTTELTON. 

THOUGH the first Lord Lytlelton was not of a very 
vieorous mtnd, yet, upon a review of his life and 
works, he appears to deserve a greater share of esteem, 
than many are disposed to allow him. He is spoken of in 
the Biographical prefaces to the English Poets, with that 
faint praise, which amounts to contemptuous censure. 
But in this circumstance, he is on a level with some of the 
first writers and best men whom the annals of English li- 
terature have recorded. All eminent writers who were 
contemporaries with Johnson, were seen by him through 
a medium which gave an unnatural tinge to their com- 
plexions, and distorted their real shape* 
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Lyttelton's intellects, compared with those of his censo* 
rial biographer, were, 1 thnik, f^teble. On such a compa- 
rison, he appears but as a lamb to a lion. Johnson, in the 
cousciousness of his strength, might have allowed Lyttel- 
ton great merit, without feeling the least propensity to in- 
vidious detraction. Posterity, if not the present ace, will 
^ce them both in the ranlc they respectively deserve. 
Their own decisions concerning each other, wiu avail but 
little. 

I wish to wave a comparison in which Lyttelton will 
ever appear greatly inferior. I chuse rather to consider 
his absolute merit, both as a writer and as a man. In 
both these characters, considering all circumstances, he 
"Will appear worthy of national esteem ; and I am the 
more desirous of supporting his character, because I con- 
sider him as furnishmg an excellent example to young 
and ingenious noblemen who often err by the bad models 
which they are accustomed to behold and taught to ad- 
mire. 

_ The juvenile compositions of Lyttelton, are to be coi>- 
micred merely as exercises voluntarily performed by a 
well-disposed young man, for the sake of his improvement 
ID style. His observations on the life of Cicero, consider- 
ed In this light, are certainly entitled to esteem, though 
they faW fanelow the style and ingenuity of Middleton ; 
fiom whose Biographical woric, however, it has lately been 
the fashion, very unjustly, to detract the merit that was 
once allowed them. The other little pieces placed at the 
banning of Lyttelton's Works, are to be viewed only as 
pcolosions and trials of skill,, very meritorious, as the 
amusement of a man of quality', though by no means 
worthy of being praised as master-pieces of composition. 
But surely it was great virtue in Lyttelton to spend his 
youth in such employment, while those of his age, rank, 
and prospects, were usually engaged in all the follies and 
vices of vain-glorious dissipation. 

The Persian Letters do not exceed mediocrity. Thm 
pton,* though b^^ no means novel, afforded scope for 
wit, humor, and ingenious satire. But there is little in 
the Persian Letters, which a man of common abilities and 
ooniDion observation could not have produced. The 
book, however, has been popular among the young and 
npei^cial ; though the observations in it arc so trite and 
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(il)vious, «is not toaltucli Ihc minds of Uioso who arc dcc})- 
Iv irud (ithi r ill U-arning or in lilt.-. 

'I lji()l)S(rv.4tu)ns on tlu: Coii version and A]X)stlcship 
ol'St. I'uiii, aic'S) i-xcflli-nl in tiicir di^tgn, and so able 
in tiiccNccmioni thai llicy (rntitU- tiit* author to a high 
rank anionic Ip^m- wrilrrs wlioni I call the lay-divim*s of 
t))i>)('()ii;)nv. I tbiulv Lytti-lton's genius was formed for 
tiivinity; .iiki 1 (aiinot l)ui wish tiut he had taken orders, 
.111(1 luronie Auhl)ish()|) of Canlrri>ury. 'J'he church 
would iiavi- found iji hun an able advocate with his |K'n, 
and a hhiiiiu^ onuuient l>y his cxamjile. Dr. Johnson, 
always: a /eulous fiiend to reh^ion, iloes justice to the ()i>- 
ii(-r\ationion St. Paul, by saving oi tlicm, that they form 
a trcatisi* to w hich inlidehty has never been able to fabri- 
«'ate a specious answer. 

Sucii adv(x:ate« for the faith as Jjord i.yttclton, always 
cany Ki'i'«it weight, exchisively of the intrinsic force of 
thtrif arguments; bccausi; they are bup|>osed to Ih; free 
I'lDin profi-^ional prejudice, and the bias of teni)>oral ail- 
vantage. Ijocke, AihiiHon, Nelson, West, and Lyltel- 
ton, are volunteers in the cliurch militant, wliosc prowest 
excited by principli: alone, and arising from conviction 
of a righteous cauae, entitles thcni to be considered among 
till' mo^t gloriou'j suldun-s of Jesus Christ, if Lyttelton had 
written nothing else but the 01)servations on St. Paul's 
Conver.ion, his lame would have been founded on a 
ijriner basis than it slaiids upon at present. Thai fuundu- 
tion is of mai hie. Soiuc or his othtn* works are formed of 
to.)>li;4lit and perishable materials to support a fabric de- 
ijf',n"d {'ny |x)sU.Tity. 

'1 hi: duiloguis Of the dead have been much celebnip 
t-.'d ; hut ini'liiK-d as I aiu to favor the reputation of 
llieir author, I canh(»l hi.lpaj?,reeing with thejudieii)us cri- 
tic > 'a ho think that I iiey arc too little labored; :uid that 
the) aresuih ai a ni:ui of moderate abilities and reading 
ini'.'lit liai'e wriltiii without nnn..h sludv. They havenei- 
'Jier thewiiof Lutiaii, the graee of Fontenelie, nor the 
i\'.:\k\ luiiiities of lenelon. Jjke the Persian J-crttem, 
f hey app<\.r !<) be l»"st caleulati'd for the vnuug and supiT- 
/Iciai. I In: three l)ijl(»i.',ues by that highly accomplished 
lady, Mrs. Montagu, have, I think, more spirit than any 
ill the rolle(Mi')ii. 

The parliamentary s])ecches exhibit little to interest 
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the reader^ since the questions which gave rise to them 
have ceased to be controverted. They cannot be classed 
'with the remains of ancient eloquence, liiey have no- 
thing to be blamed, nor much to be commcncjed. They 
display marks of an honest and good mind, which the 
old rfaetoricians have said is the first quality of an orator, 
and th^ betray no want of competent ability. 

The Bioffraphical Prefacer has given no miinion of the 
Jlistory of Henry the second. He has confinc*d his nar- 
rative to the recital of a few trifling circumstances attend- 
ing the publication of it ; such as argue an excess of timi- 
dity in the historian, concerning the reception of his book ; 
but such as do not effect the merits of the history, any 
otherwise, than as they seem to imply some degree of 
weakiiess in the mind of tiie autlior. 

As Johnson says nothing of this book, it is probable 
that hehad not read it ; and indeed it is rather uninviting 
to classical scholars, however it may please the antiquary. 
It is however greatly labored. There is an abundance of 
natter, the result of curious research. But the style, 
though clear and easy, is not animated with the Ko- 
man spirit, nor elevated with classical dignity. It is, 
therefisre, not much read by those who read for other plea- 
sure besides that which arises from historical information. 
Itb, however, intrinsically valuable ; and becomes more 
estimable, when considered as the voluminous production 
of a man in that rank of life which is exposecf to all the 
temptations of indolence, if not to those of vicious extra- 
vagance. Such a history from any man would have been 
highly respectable ; but from an opulent peer, and a man 
of Yasbiou, it affords so goixl an example to the great, tJmt 
it ought to be commended with every praise that does not 
imount to an unjust and adulatory encomium. It is tlie 
vork of a man of sense and parts, if not of great genius ; 
it is the work of a good man and a patriot, endeavoring 
to diffuse the love of virtue and of liberty. I imagined it 
to be the work, on which the author desired to build that 
^me wfaich was to descend to future ases. He meant it 
>i a monument durable as brass ; but i doubt whether it 
will stand against the attacks of time. 

The Poems of Lord Lyttelton are, for the most part, 
iMrdy the juvenile amusements of a |X)1ished mind, en« 
joking, amd improving tjie liappy opportunities of a 

t2 
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learned leisure. Though they reach not sublimity of ex- 
cellence, they dispUiy a sufficient degree of beauty to 
prove that their Author could have done better, if he had 
applied the whole force of his mind to them, and if he had 
made poetry his study rather than his idle diversion. 
They have been much read, and are still favorites among 
tliose who admire the mild efforts of the gentle muse. To 
judge of their merits fairly, a reader should consider the 
poetry that preceded, rather than that which has been 
subsequent to theui. They have however a smoothness of 
versification, and a tenderness of sentiment, which must 

S lease tl)e ear and the heart. Those who are in search of 
eep pathos and exalted grandeur, must have recourse to 
the Miltons and Shakspeares; but those who desire soft 
elegance, grace, and sentiment, will find what they wish 
Cor m the poetical play-things of Lord Ly ttelton. 

Having thus taken a transient view of the writer, I 
proceed to consider the man. 

His youth appears to have been regular and virtuous, 
from the letters to his father, which are highly respectful; 
and in a style very different from that oif the libertine, 
and the extravagant young man of fashion and quality. 
I think they bear internal evidence that he was a g^oodson. 
That he was a good husband, there is every reason to 
believe, from the sorrow which he felt at the loss of hit 
^rst wife. She died aflter living with him five years, in a 
state of happiness, said to have been rarely exceeded in 
the nuptial state. *' He solaced his grief/' as Johnson 
rather sughtingly observes, '* by writins a long poem to 
her memory." That poem is certainly tull of tender sen- 
timent, and seems to have come immediately from the 
heart of a disconsolate and undissembling mourner. John- 
son himself did not lament the loss of his Tetty, in a 
manner so pleasing, or which bore stronger marks of sift- 
cere affection. 

The second marriage of Lord Lyttelton was not so pro- 
ductive of happiness as the first ; but the cause is not, 1 
believe, pubhcly recorded, if it is clearly ascertained. 
. That be was a kind and indulgent fath!n', there is every 
reason to believe, though his son was imprudent and unr 
fortunate. 

In public life, be was a warm friend to liberty, an is* 
defatigable man of business, a patron of letten, as ap- 
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pears id tli^ \nstainces of Mallet and Thomson, and in 
every respect a ^ood citizen, actuated by generous, wise, 
and patriotic principles. 

Considering the whole of his character, I may pro* 
•DOUDce that he was an ornament to the peerage, and an 
honor to his ageJ 

If Ijr)rd Lyttelton docs not possess the very first rank 
smong men, it is not through a defect of great virtues, 
Doble principles, and philanthropic purposes ; but from a 
want of that robust vigor, and that fervent ardor of ge- 
niusy which nature must supply, and art can only direct 
and improve. let him be compared as a peer, a patriot, 
a philosopher, and a man, to his celebrated contempo- 
rary. Lord Chesterfield. By the herd of worldlings and 
witlings, the preference will undoubtedly be given to 
Lord Chesterfield ; but men of solid sense and enlarged 
views, men of good hearts, lovei's of mankind more than 
lovers of vanity and sordid interest, will unite their suf 
irages in favor of Lord Lyttelton. I'hey will ask, in re*- 
viewing them together, whose examples and precepts are 
most liKely to be most beneficial to society, those of the 
tutor of dissimulation, or those of him wlio taught and 
pncUsed what he taught, in spite of fashion and preju- 
dice, the k)ve of truth, virtue, and Christianity ? It 
would be an affront to mankind to offer a formal answer to 
ftlus inquiry. 

But there are many, among whom I am sorry to hsLVt 
bees obliged to enumerate Johnson, who have derogat- 
ed from the character of Lyttelton, by a disrespectful 
mention of his name, his writings, and his conduct. 
Johnson was influenced by some degree of jealousy to 
despise one, whom, as he wrote at the same time with 
llimaelfy though in an inferior manner, he could not but 
consider as a rival in the contest for fame. CXhers are 
enemies to the memory of Lyttelton, for no other reason 
than because they are enemies to virtue. Such persons 
endeavor to throw contempt on his writing, by represent- 
ing the author as weak and vain, if they faintly allow 
him to have been a good man, the concession is made 
vith an expressive sneer. The detraction of persons who 
are themselves too deeply corrupted to see and admire 
the charms of a virtuous and religious character, deserves 
to be trciUed with that contempt, which tbey are cndea*- 
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voring to fix on a man deserving of honor : and every ef- 
fort sliould be made to recommend such an example as 
LytlcUon*s, to tlie rising generation of nobility, who 
siiould be taught, while they shun his weaknesses, to as-, 
pire at eaualiiug and surpassing his mural and intellec- 
tual excellence. 

EVENING L. 

OK THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF JULIUS 

CJESAR. 

JULIUS CiESAR, like the greater part of men dis- 
tinguished by genius, began to display, his inventive 
powers in the pleasant walks of poesy. In early youth 
lie wrote a Tragedy (called (Edipus, and tiie rraise of 
Hercules, which 1 imagine was a kind of epic poem ; but 
Augustus prohibited the publication of them both, lest 
thi'v should expose any marks of juvenile imperfection, 
aixl disgrace trie imperial family. It should be men- 
tioned also, as an instance of Julius Caesar's industry, that 
he compiled a volume, to which he gave the name of 
Dicta coUtctunea, consibliiig of the remarkable apoph- 
thegms of remarkable men. Augustus suppressed this 
aisi>, iVoin a scrupulous regard for the honor of tlie libuse 
of Crsar. 

One cannot help wishing that the juvenile productions 
of so (li5tinguished a man, had been preserved as curiosities. 
Though they might not have been exempt from the de- 
fects of immature judgment, there is every reason to 
conjecture that they abounded in elegance. 

At a later period, this great man wrote a poem, entitled 
Jicr, or the Itintrat^. it gave an account of his expe- 
ditious progress from Rome to Uispania ulterior ; and was 
|>rol)al)ly in the style and manner of Horace's Iter Brunr 
dusium. 

I am the rather induced to believe that Caesar wrote in 
the ilorutian niannerwrmo/?/ propn'orfl, because the little 
sptrinien whii h riMnains of Osar's poetry is in that style. 
It i'itlie well-known fragment on Terence, preserved by 

DoiMlUii* 

Tvi quoquC} tu in luauDii, O dimidiate Menander, &c. 
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In the dialogue of an admirable author on the causes of 
the corrupt ion of elociueuce, there is a p«:3f:jpe wlucii re- 
flects but little honor on Csrear as a pr^t. C*;i-.ir si d 
Brutus, says he, wrote verses and di*. ;. ".■ .1 i! vin in ii- 
braries; thev did not make better vovs \ jii liirio, but 
yet more happily, since Icwrr knew tlu.' i' .*\ -..miIc ir'^m 
at all. Non meiius quamCutro, at jilu\uf:f quia iilcs 
jecisse pauciores sciunt, 

Ciesar's verses, it is probable, were not very striking, as 
may be collected from an anecdote recorded of them by 
Plutarch. AVhen Caesar was taken by pirates, he solaced 
himself in hi^ dunJ-jroeable situation,' by composing ora- 
tions and V. • -0-. ile nxid his verses to his captors, hop- 
ing to nx,vi\.- i'.t* nattering tribute of their applause; but 
^he hardy :; !\';ntr.ii-.s had no ear for verse. Caesar gave 
"way to uiiio. .'. r.u.;-v resentment, called them stupid bar- 
barians 'o.. ! : . ';r...jd that they denerved crucitixion. it 
cannot :>. • ■^;;;.'Osed that he revenged tJie mortification his 
pride rv.c-.'I.cd, in a manner so tyrannical ; but it is said 
that, as soon as he was liberated, he ordered t!v.» pooi pi- 
rates to be nailed to the cross. Crucifixion, it is to be 
lioped, was a punishment for the want of honesty, and 
not of taste. 

Notwithstanding this vindictive spirit, it would have 
been happy if this ambition had been poetical rather than 
political, it might have saved the deluge of blood through 
vrhichhe waded to empire. According to his own con- 
fession, the con()U(^t of Gaut occasioned the loss of one 
million txoo humred thousand lives ; and it is supposed, 
that the civil wars in which he was engaged, destroyed 
an e()ual number. Dreadful elfccts of j)ride ! Two mil- 
lions four hundred thousand livt^ destroyed by one man ! 
Remarkable instance of the instability of human gran- 
deur ! for he enjoyed the [leaceablc ixjssession of hiu pow- 
er cmly five months .' 

But the present business is to consider Cafsar in the 
light of a scholar, not. as a soldier. If his character as a 
poet is disputable, his talents as an orator, and his learn- 
ing and sagacity as a philosopher, are highly and justly 
esteemed. By a rare union of diiTorent abilities he ex- 
celled at Once in the elegance of polite letters, and io the 
severer departnic*ni of recondite seiewcc. 
-.Asaa ordtor, Cic«ro places him \v\ V.\\^ fcX. twJik \ 
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Quintiiian thinks he would have rivalled Ciceio,*had he 
devoted his abilities to the rostrum or tribusal. The ele- 
gance of his language was tlie peculiar cxceUenoe which 
distinguished him as an orator. He was more attic thaa 
Cicero; and if he had transmitted his best oratioDS down 
to posterity, Cicero would not have stood alone at the 
head of Roman orators. Cicero himself generously ex- 
tols him, and thinks him equal to those who had made 
the study of elociiience the business of their lives. 

Rut eloquence was cultivated by Caesar only in subser- 
vience to his ambition, lie knew that the Triumviri, in 
the plenitude of their usurping power, could cot off the 
lieaus and hands of mere orators, and nail them to the 
rostrum. He knew, that though Cicero inculoited the 
doctrine tliat arms should yield to the gown, and the lau- 
rel to the tongue, it was tne sword and the axe which, in 
hU time, carried all before it. 

Amidst all the turbulence of ambitkm, so extensive 
was ijis capacity, that he found both time and incKnatioa 
to write two books addressed tO Cicero, on theoooi and 
dir.p3!tsionale subjects of grammatical analogy. In the 
deciication, he paid Cicero a great compliment, tliougfa. 
If we may jcidgc from his own conduct, it was insincert: 
lie congratulated the orator on having obtained a laurel 
mn .: Iionorable than all military triumph, as it yna more 
g!:;:/ji!s to extend the limits ot the Roman genius, than 
oi' t'rc empire. 

C.:..ar wrote two books in opposition to Cicero's Laus 
Cii'twis, in which Cato Uticensis had been celebrated 
wili] ;.I1 the warmth of panegyric. Casar considered the 
p;"iscof Cp.to as a reflection on himself, and published 
hi > answer in two orations, to which he gave the name, 
Aidi'Catoncs. 

The speeches were in the form of accusations before a 
judge ; and, I believe, they were conducted with tem- 
per, for Ciesar praises Cato in the midst of his invective. 
He was too much master of his temper to suffer it to be 
indecently dlsliir'oed bv critical controversy, and he was 
siifficientfy politic to know, that to deny a merit which 
was become notorious, would injure the cause of which 
he had undertaken the defence. 

One of the princij)al topics of Caesar's satire was Ca- 
to's ebriety. But he relates an anecdote of it wliich 
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dounds to the honor of Cato's general character. Cato 
returning one morning from a convivial meeting, in a state 
of inebriation^ was met by some young men, who were de- 
termined to see whom they had encountered. They un- 
covered his face, and found it Cato. They no sooner saw 
him than they blushed on their own account, for having ta- 
ken such a liberty with so great a man. You -would have 
imagined that thev had been detected in an improper 
state b^ Cato, and not Cato by them ; so great was their 
confusion : and hence it is evident, that in the midst of 
drunkenness, Cato's character was respectable, and re» 
tained the dignity of superior virtue. Cxsaf could not 
have paid Cato a greater compliment, or allowed him 
more personal authority, than by relating this story, in 
which Cato, even when divested of his reason by excess, 
was yet an awful character. 

J imagine Caesar, in the liberality and urbanity of a 
cultivated mind, conducted this controversy in a good- 
humored manner, and rather more for the pleasure and 
amusement of it, than from ^ resentful desire to detract 
from Cato, whom his enemies allowed to be a good man 
and a good citizen. Every one knows that he was fond 
of wine; and Horace seems to think that his virtue, by 
which is. meant his numiy spirit, acquired warmth from 
the juice of the grape. 

Narranir et prisci Catonis 
Saepe mero caluisse virtus. 

The effect of Caesar's knowledge in astronomy is fel^ 
at this hour, in thereformatiori of the Calendar. Caesar 
b represented in Lucan, as saying of himself, 

media inter prslia semper 

Stellarum coelique pUigis superiique vacavi. 

He was a lover of the science, and excelled in it ; but 
there is reason to believe , that, in the Julian Calendar, he 
was assisted or directed by Sosigenes, the astronomer, 
who had derived his knowledge from the banks of the 
Nile. It is probable that superstition, and not ignorance 
only, prevented the reformation from taking place, be- 
fore Caesar gave it the sanction of his authority, and re- 
ceived in retnrn, the whole honor of the invention. 
^Caesar's Commentaries are too well known to admit of 
lilttcb animadversion upon them. They at^ eM\A&\:w>\l 
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formetl on the model of ^eiiophon's AnahoMis. Theit 
language is pure, and llows with that ease and perspicuity, 
"which has induced readers unanimously to compare it to 
a senile and beautiful river, \vhose surface is smooth, 
and waters |)ellucid. They who lament th;i want of po- 
litical observations in them, and of maf;tv*rlv strokes of 
animated eloquence, should remember, th^it Caesar pro- 
feh«icd only to write commentaries, and not a just and le- 
gitimate* history. 

There is nt^t much remaining of this great man*s com- 
position ;t but tlieie is enough to induce us to lament 
that iu* (lid not use the pen more than the sword. Pog- 
^ius maintains, with great force of i .\'\ument, that ia 
military merit, his first object, he was greatly inferior to 
Scipio. 

rliny the elder seems to think vif;or of mind the dis- 
tinguishing character of Caesar, l.i.- means not firmness 
and resolution only ; but a peculiar celerity and irresisti- 
ble force, whitii can be compare<l to nothing more aptly 
than to fne. He could, at the same time, read and ' 
w^ite, and listen with attention. He has l>een known to 
dictate t(» his amanuenses six or seven letters atonce. Who 
biil inii^t. lament th;it ambition stole him from the Muses? 
He mipjiit havt.* sptnt aii iiis lin;, and ac<iuired immortal 
faille, ineompojving an r . • ])oem, or the history of his 
country, v.iilioat 'ihed(lin^> : drop of blood, or breaking 
oiie Vvi«jo\v's or orpiiun's heart; and with tl\e praise and 
di lii^lit of al! jKisterity. 

* JiKtam It-^tihn.ri: v '\. •iriar.i : •. c?.iF>icaI minlc of exprc^siun; bat 
ii.i'uia.i7:-'(l by r.;.' / : . ', i«;n aii'l lli^hop Hur'i. 

+ b-^ii'.cstlio ." tione'l, (.a'^ar wiotc tlw following works, 

wliK.-ii .ue Inii...N .• . i. . .'•.li r>, Lcaidcs some smaller ones, on ])ar- 
ticuiar ociasioi^s , • < : : i. . i »i .-.piiiles, at least Uxtecn; Uhri Auspi- 
ci'jiunty Auprruiit.- : . : ■ " , .. n ihat be iransutcrl AratuOs Pbafiiome- 
«a. oilior iliiiigs arc ii;.. ..> .1 i- .=m, but, it ibs-up^xjacJ, erroneously. 
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municating those first ideas, ¥rhich are said to be of the 
greatest consequence, and of the longest duration. 

I object not to the moral, which is excellent, if the 
child could find it out : but the child thinks of nothing 
but the narrative, and perhaps, in the childish age, ought 
to think of nothing else. What has the infant of six or 
seven years to do with the cunning niaxims of the world ? 
The great business is, at that time, to open the mind in 
the pleasantest manner, by representing agreeable images, 
and by exciting and gratifying curiosity. 

The images of animals, dogs, horses, bulls, peacocks, 
are very agreeable to children ; and as fabks exhibit such 
images, they are so far proper for their elementary instruc- 
tion, fiut the objection is to that shocking violation of 
truth and nature, which represents the irrational and mute 
creation reasoning and conversing by articulate lan- 
guage*. 

Children naturally love truth, and when they read a 
story, their first question is, whether it is true? if they 
find it true, they are pleased with it; if not, they value it 
but little, and it soon becomes insipid. But they either 
immediately know that a story, in which a dog or a horse 
is represented speaking, is false ) or if they believe it true, 
it contradicts their experience, and confounds all their 
ideas, so that they hardly know how to trust the evidence 
of their senses. 

The reasoning and conversation of irrational animals 
raise them to a level with the human species ; and if 
children are to respect reason and speech as most excel- 
lent gifts, they will, in their imaginations, honor the cock, 
the wolf, and the fox, as much as man, or else degrade 
man to the rank of the cock, the wolf, and the fox. 

Is zoology a valuable part of knowledge, and confes- 
sedly useful and pleasing to children ? Then why mislead 
them in their first ideas of animals around them, by at- 
tributing to animals not only speech and reason, but a 
thousand actions, instincts, and contrivances, totally dii^ 
ferent fit)in those which are natural } 

While I am writing, I open Croxall,and I see a print of 
a cat hanging by the hinder legs, on a peg, and pretend- 
ing to be dead, in order to entice the mice to come down* 

^CUMdcunqMostCMiisinihisiciacreduluiodL Hwt. 

U 
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A child of strong seiite will say. How could a cat tie Iwr 
hi Oder legi together in such a'aianner as to hang hendf 
up a& rv presentird f aod have cats such refined subtiUty ? 
I mention this instance out of a hundred otben, merely 
because I accidentiv open the bode at that fable. As the 
cat is an animal uitli which children are in general wdi 
acquainted, any unnatural representatkm of it, wUl im* 
mediately be detected and despised. 

The style and language of all the ^Isopian fablei now 
in use, is gemrrally above the comprehension of tboae by 
whom alone they are read. Croxall's is at the same time 
a very mean style. Dodsley*s indeed, is a far better ; but, 
in search of fine language, he has deviated greatly iioni 
simplicity, and rendered his fables unintelligible to those 
for whom they are chiefly designed. 

L'Estranges vulgarity, indelicacy, and foolish pditic^ 
deservedly condemn his boctk to oblivion. His book is 
nauseously vulgar, and At oniv for the jakes. I cannot 
admire either his or Croxali^s applications. They are^ 
indeed, seldom read by children, and serve only to svcU 
the voltuTies. They are too long, and too badly written, 
to serve for the instruction of young scholars. Two or 
three lines of application, in the manner of* Phaednn, 
would have answered tJie purpose much better. 

As tu the propriety of Croxairs language, that I may 
not be thougnt to chuse the worst specimens, I will quote 
three or four lines of his first fable, and leave it to the 
reader to judge how well it is adapted to children. 

** A brisk young cock,** says he, " in company with ! 
two or three pullets, his mistrisses, rakine upon a dung- 
hill for something to entertain them with, happened to 
scratch up a jewel. He knew what it was well enough/* 
Ike. I say nothing of the absurdity of giving children an 
idea that a cock *' knows what a jewel is well enough.'' 
1 only animadvert on the ordinary mode of expression. . 
It aims at liumor without reaching it ; and is totally des- 
titute of that elegant simplicity, in which a narrative of 
this kind should be presented to children. It were easy 
to fill a volume with the vulgarisms and absurdities of 
Croxairs ii'^opian fables. 

But yet, for want of a better, this book, with the help 
of the wooden cuts, has served to entertain children. Ail 1 
1 contend lor is» that \\. \s wot adapted to the use of chil- \ 
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dren by the author, neither is it, in itself fit for them. It 
is At once too high and too low for their purpose. 

Are Gay's iit for children ? Not for rery young ones. 
They are far above their comprehension^ They are 'not 
entirely intelligible to children under twelve or fourteen, 
unless m rare cases of premature improvement and segar 
city. But some book is wanted tliat shall be in general 
calculated for all children at that period, when the mind» 
like the rosebud, is half cbsed and half expanded. 

Fables are proper ; but what fables ? Only those among 
the JEsopizn, in which the animals do not speak, and do 
not act mconsistently with their nature. 

But by fable*, I mean, what the word properfl/means, 
tUtries tn general, and not those of ^Esop only. Those of 
.£5op, after all that has been said on the propriety of 
children's reading them, are fitter for men than chilarens 
and were originally addressed to men on momentous oc- 
cJDioDS. They are seldom read b^ children, so as to af- 
Ibrdthe very sage and important mstruction which their 
mf cntu iB intended to convey in this artful and insinuating 

IADuC 

' I recommend/i^/^j of another kind, for the purpose of 
iintiation ; that is, tales, which paint pictures in the ima- 
^natlon, affect the heart, excite laugnter, or powerfully 
interest and indulge curiosity. 

If it should be asked. Where such are to be found ; I 
cannot inunediately answer: but I can say without hesi- 
tatbn, who could compose them with judgment and ge- 
nius. The reader will conjecture that 1 mean that lady 
who published some admirable Lessons and Uynms for 
Chilaren. Almost every word in those books is judici- 
ously selected, and they are so entertaining, that children 
reaa without considering them as a task, just as they should 
do ; the delight beguiling the labor. 

Studio saUante laborem. Hor, 

' A volume of fables by that lady, consisting of the best 
11^1 most rational of the ^iSopian, and of other entertain- 
ing narratives, whether with a moral expressed or not, 
would be a most valuable present to the rising generation. 
One would almost wish for infancy again, for the pleasure 
of reading it, and escaping dull lessons in spelling books, 
dull fables in Croxall, and a hundred cAhcx dvuxoX «xA 
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dreary moralities, which have little other tendency thai ' 
to niake the young mind loath the sight of a book, and 
hate those things which, properly noanaged, afford an ex- 
quisite delight, by painting to the imagination and gratify- 
iugcuriosity. 

EVENING LII. 

#N THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH. 

Ingenii Urf itor \tB(er. 

THE old saying vexatio dot intellcctwHy* I am sorrjr to 
observe, seems to have received some confirmation 
from the instances of many ingenious men,t worthy of -a 
better fate. To the distresses which poets have felt, are 
often attributed the finest of their poems ; but, perhaps, it 
may be justly urged, that their industry and not their abi- 
lities, was increased or excited by distress. This indeed 
is partly true, but not entirely. They must have had abi- 
lities inherent inthemi or they could not have been exci- 
ted ; according to that vulgar observation, that it is Im- 
possible to get blood out of a stone : but at the same time, 
there is every reason (u believe that their abilities were ae- 
toally improved by that thoughtful ness and attention 
wliich distress has a tendency to produce. 

And yet, with respect to poetry, a diversity of opinions 
prevail on the eflfocts of distress : for while the autnor in 
my motto says, that hunger gives ingenuity, another in- 
forms us, that the mind must be free from anxiety in or- 
der to I nuke good verses, npr be troubled with tlie care of 
procuring a blanket. Horace has his belly-full of wine 
and dainties when lie calls on the name of Racclius with 
all the frantic enthusiasm of poetry. J 

1 am afraid Juvenal, who is rather given to declama- 
tion, asserted this doctrine without a due attention to ac- 
tual experience : for in his time, as well as ours, poverty 
set.Mns to have had a favorable influence on poetry. Many 
ini>taMcc« may b(.' produced of tliis truth in the annals of 

* Vcxniion improves Ihe undersUnding. 
+ DiKiii iTjflinrc tato. 

t /\'j\iftau- rarcns unimus versus facit, umnU acerbi 
nnp.uu'iis, iu*c <le lodoice paranda 
.Sti//itiiu> , latur ta cum dial Uoxauui, iMot. Tmv, 
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modem literati ; and I believe we may add to the number 
the name of Oliver Goldsmith. 

From his want of attention to that oeconomy which 
dunces often pay, and are very happy in consequence of 
it, he spent his life in penury. But his mind was rich, and 
dispensed a portion or its opulence to provide sustenance 
for its partner. To his distresses the literary world is in- 
detocl for a few very fine compositions. In the school of 
affliction he learned to feel, or at least to exercise those 
feelings which his writings express with so much seusibr* 
lity. His genius was allied forth by want; and when 
once he began to feel his strength, he relied on it for sup- 
port. He who writes for support, will often write when 
necessity urges, rather than when genius impels, and the 
consequence will be a great inequality. 

Goldsmith, though a good writer in prose, appears t* 
me to owe his most solid reputation to poetry. 

Edwin and Angelina is one of the most popular pieces 
in the language ; perhaps it stands next in the favor of the 
people to Gray's delightful Elegy. Its general reception 
proves thatits oeauties are generally felt, and need not be 
pointed out by the subtle remarks' of critical refinement. 
The language and sentiments are delicate. The senti- 
ments came m>m a tender heart, and the language was dic- 
tated by a most elegant taste. Who but must lament that 
he who felt so tenderly, and wrote so sweetly, often want- 
ed a shilling to provide him with tiis daily bread. But he 
was compassionate to every child of misfortune, and gene- 
rous beyond the rules of prudence. 

for to the honteles drild of want 

His door was open still, 
And, though his portion was but scant, 

He gave it witn good will. 

In the traveller he adopts a dilferent style of poetry ; 
but in the strong and nervous language of a Dryden, a 
llckel, or of an Addison (in his letter to Lord Halli£ax,) 
lie exhibits the same fine vein of exquisite sensibility. 

Tlie first ten lines constitute a poetical paragraph not 
o(\en exceeded in magnificence of^ style and tenderness of 
affection, by any verses in the English language ; and the 
sul>sequent passages are seldom inferior in strength, and 
often exceed it in imagery. The whole breathes a manlj 
spirit, and a love of human nature, of liberty, and of his 

u2 
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country. It is one of those poems which, among tl 
numbers which daily sink in the gulph of oblivion, w 
glide along the stream of time to late postenty. It 
formed to be placed in the rank of classics, because it a 
dresses at once the bosom and the fancy. Such feelin, 
are raised by it, as must please always and universalis 
and this is indeed the etfect of all the works which if 
and flourish in a^es distant from their production, whi 
the arts of conciliating favor and excitmg attention, ai 
when partiality and personal interest operate no mor 

Next in reputation to the IVaveller, stands his Desei 
«d Village. The subject did not require so nervous 
style as the Traveller ; but it required sweetness, tendc 
ness, simplicity t and in these most delightful graces 
richly abounds. The poet every where displays in it 
zeal for the happiness of mankind in the lower ranks 
society, and a detestation of that pride, vide, and luxur 
and of those deviations from nature and primitive sii 
plicity, which enormous opulence contributes to iotroduc 

The versification has in it something original, (t is e 
cellently adaped to the subject, though' it is unlike th 
of Pope, Dry den, or any predecessor. There is sons 
thing in its flow remarkably pathetic. It came from tl: 
heart ; and the imagination only added the beautif 
tinges of poetical coloring. 

The public who, in a length of time, are always foun 
to decide with solidity of judgment, though often U 
hasty in their first applause, have selected all the mo 
striking passages of the poem, and almost conimitti 
them to memory. The village preacher, the villag 
schoolmaster, and the village alehouse, are drawn wii 
affection, and have recommended themselves to the a 
tention of every sympathizing reader. 

I have known fastidious critics of reputed learninj 
who pretended that they could see no superior exceilen< 
in these poems, and suggested that the popularity of 
poem was in their minds a suspicious circumstance, ar 
led them to conclude, prima facie, that it was of litt 
intrinsic value. But it may be fairly concluded that sue 
persons, actuated by envy, undervalue what they ha^ 
been unable to obtain ; and, like the fox in the fable, stli 
Riatize, as unworthy their endeavors, the grapes whic 
they cannot reach. 
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Men of logical and mathematical heads are apt to 
Yiew a poem principally with an eye to its plan, to the 
mechanical circumstances of method, and the regular 
disposition of the component parts ; but such persons 
have indeed no juster idea of real beauty in a poem, 
than a common stonemason or bricklayer, who works by 
rule and'iine, of magnificence and grace m a fine piece 
of architecture. 

A poem is indeed the more perfect, the more regular 
its plaa ; but there are graces beyond the reach of art, 
and these will fully compensate, when they abound, for 
the want of mechanical regularity. Horace says, in tlie 
style of critical legislation, 

I>ulcia funto. 

Let poems ^ive pleasure and they will be read, while 
critics rail unheard or unregarded. 

Goldsmith was buried in Poet's Corner, and he is 
chiefly to be considered as a poet ; for though his prose is 
animated, and contains many fine images expressed in 
Ti?id language, yet it is incorrect and unequal, the basty 
production of necessity working against inclination. 

His Citizen of the World has, with many good papers, 
manv absurd ones,and many written in a careless manner. 
It will never hold a distinguished place i n a select library. 

Some of his Essays are beautiful. There is a delicacy 
of phrase, and a tenderness of affection in many of them, 
ami the author has attempted humor on several subjects 
with success ; but here also is something of inequality, 
incorrectness, and absurdity. 

As a dramatist, his genius verged to the farsical. His 
Vicar of Wakefield I think the best of his prosaic writings. 
It speaks to the heart, and causes such an interest, as 
leads the understanding to connive at a very great degree 
of improbability. 

The Histories of Greece, Rome and EnglaiTd, are 
merely compilations, hastily finished for the temporary 
supply of money ; and though they are not without 
animated passages, cannot be raised higher in the scale of 
literature than the rank of school books. 

Goldsmith had a great taste for natural history, and 
wished, as I heard nun say, to write something in the 
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manner of the elder PKny. But he bad not a taffident 
share of science to qualify him for the perfonnanoe. la 
his AninuAed NaJtwre^ lie therefore had recourw to oom- 
piling, and, 1 beliere, descended to mere transladoii. 
What he wrote himself display's his gaiius to advanti^ 
but not his accuracy ; and, upon the whole« he appean 
to have been more soUcitous to write an enteitaiiung Urn 
a solid book. Jt mav please and improve schoolboys and 
superficial readers ; but scholars and philosophen will nh 
ther chnse to draw firom the fountuns which supplied his 
stream ; a stream which, it must be oonfonea, in the 
present case, often runs like a shallow rivulet 

Want made him write much* and rather on subjects 
suggested by his paymasters tlian by the unbiassed feel- 
ings of his own genius. The lumber of the compilations 
will sink in the gulph of oblivion ; but the poenos will 
glide on to posterity. Their style and pathos nave been 
well imitated by Mr. Crabbem his Village; nor n the 
foss of a Goldsmith's descriptive and sentimental strain 
unsupplied by a Cowper. 

"^ssaaMseie-sssssaaBeaessBBeseaB^essBesaHBiBaBHBh 

EVENING LIIL 

ON SOME REMARKABLE LATIN EPIGRAMS. 

I WAS lately reading an impassioned copy of verseiin 
an epigrammatist, celebrated in his time, one' Ber* 
nardus nauhusius, and could not help being struck with 
tlie impropriety of its conclusion. Afler the tenderest ex- 
clamation it ends in a pun. The subject is Ecce homot 
too serious an one to admit of witticism ; and i believe 
the writer, in attempting wit upon it, complied with the 
taste of the times without the least intention to be unbe- 
comingly jocular. 

Ecre mens je^iu pro me, livorque, cruorque, 

Er ubum, et fonies t Ecce homo, nullus homo ! 
Ecce homo, qui pro me 2 sed flendum e^t currite ocdli, 

In duo fluraina. mi lumina, liquimini. 
Ite, pix ^ttx^ pauantes currite nvis, 

Grandibus, indomitis tabilicis bchrymis. 
Quldf nondum ulla venit? cessat is, lumina.' saltern 

Unica saltern una, O guttula parva, veni. 

Me miserum ! non ulla venit, non prosiiit ulla ! 

O pie Chziste, quis est, quern tu adamas f adamas. 
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I add a few epigrams, from the same author, who is 
BOW little known for the entertainment of the classical 
-reader. The following is on the three grand enemies of 
man, the World, the Flesli, and the Devil, imitated, I 
tbink^by Farndl: 

TRES H0M1NIS HOSTES. ^ 

UBum ghi inintkw t U^hmmque et rMtora vita r 

Hm modo Titirif^ceiefa tma tibi. 
Hiois rhetor ?.. JMbwadw i^faSbx logicas \...CacodamoH ; 

Semper «iecfiiian«> est Caroy grammaticus. 

The following is a part of an epigram on the bed of the 
new-bom infant Jesus, and a curious specimen of the 
taste of the times. The poet laments the coldness of the 
bed. 

IN LECmim DULCISSIMl INFANTIS JESU RECENS NATL 

Conde dnktellaiii , dextellam, Jetule^ conde. 

Oonde, puelle, aures, eonde, pucUe, caput. 
OsGuIa, parvulet conde, labella, tenerrima conde. 

Hoc Mtf^ lumen et hoc, hoc tese tempus et hoc. . . . 
O ^o, mi Jesu, tuus O ! si lectuTus essem, 

Te, te ^o vel foso sanguine, catfacerem. 
Sic ego ; Kd contra mater : * non sanguine gaudet 

* lUe mem dolds, mellius ille meus : 
< Poscit aqttam*...]9m nunc dabimus, dulcissime virgo, 

An moltam \ *multam'....num eelidam f....calidum :' 
})um dulcemf....* saIsam:'....denuminer.../lumine'....fontcf 

' Fronte'..MObe utis est, jam dabo, Tirgo, dabo.' 

Who is not ready to say with the poet, Ohe satis est f 

He thus concludes an epitaph on Arias Montanus, the 
celebrated linguist. After enumerating almost all the 
known languages, in which he says Montanus was com- 
pletely skilled, he adds well enough, 

Anfelicam optavit linguara quoqvie discere; Chnstus 
Audiit, angelicum iustuUi inque chorum. 

Rut the grand efforts of genius, on which the poet lva- 
lues himself not a little, is the following. It has been no- 
ticed in the Si>ectator. fie calls it a verse making one 
book, and a book consisting of one verse. But I wUl give 
it and its title in the poet's own words : 

" D^a^optinja*, maximxque matri virglni Marise ad- 
mirabiieni iiunc Unius likri versum, unius versum Ubrum, 
Christianum Proteum^ tot ora scilicit quot coelum sydera 
gi'ieiitejn (vertj tni/n potest milVies, b\s t\. Vvcveb, ^\>sm 
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salvo et heroici carminis lege) nostri in ccdi regioam af- 
iVctus moiiumentuni hoc ponimus sempiternum-: 

Tot tibi sum dUtj virgOf qmot tidtra ctila, 

" In eodum hoc Proteo retrogrades vetwt poene ceDtum 
est iiivenire.*' 
Another, which he thinks a superior effort, follows : 
" Deo opt i mo maxiiuo, aetemo Dei Alio Ciiri^sto ^eso 
mundi servatori Proteus e variis sacrarum literarum locis 
depromptus, priori longe admirabiiior, nam senw salvo 
et neroici carminis lege, verli potest 3,G28,800, scilicet 
tricies, sexies, centies, roillies vicies octies milliealet octin- 
genties." 

RiXtdiUf sol, itXflux, foms, ^Sfpax, mous,petra, Chiistat. 

What a laborious calculation for a poet ! 

In a florid epigram, of some length, he gives bis keqrt 
to Christ, and exhorts the sons of men to do likewise^ con- 
cluding thus : 

Corda date....O qui dat, quam noe corda sapit I 

Of St. Stephen, who rejoiced while he was stoned^ he 
says, 

Siccine amat lapides ?....iic certe...nonne Corona 
Ornari muUopuk:hra velit lapide. 

His epigrammic remark on the physician, is not in a bad 
taste : 

Rc$ misera midicus est, cui nunquam bene est 

Nisi male sit quam piurirois. 

In his aspirations after the heavenly flame, he exclaims, 

O amor ! O dekiderium l mea fax, mcus ignis 
Cur me sic umf lurf quia tarn procui es. 

The beggar's speech is striking: 

De Deo loquor lilienter, non libenter audio. 

His hint to a siiirdy beggar deserves attention, from the 
mendicant order; 

Moscc, quid xn pet is ? vili quid de stipe vuis ? 

/Wida* nervos o.ssa Milonis liabcs. 
\ ah pudeat ! sum pawYicT, aU •, mcT\\\\« •, su^ersuat 

Kn bini census, Uexua, s\n\rtTvx, t\\>\.. 
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The fbllowing written, under a haff-lttifjih figure con- 
tains a fine compliinent : 

Dfanidium pinxi t quae dextera Sorromaum, 
Hem quod tocum piogere nemo potest 

Another good epitaph on Arias Montanus: 

Hoc ^fruif in tuanilo eit, Htbr^nu^ Graiiu, et Amson 

Vtruf itODy ooo teter et wtoi, Arabs, 
• Qninque honiMiest' hiquis'.... no, lector, fallere; naoMiaf 

Ondiu, U ec latlnsi qui Sjrrus ille et Arabs, 
Bebneosque, IdMteM: nempe hie est m^fnus Ariat^ 

QMi» ptUria^ MMtf bomo; qmwgm sed, ore, fuit. 

The use of religious love and fear: 

Ut ftigiam ioeliu omne, amem super omnia nuaen. 
Da miU tOBOk, timofy da mihi calcar* amor. 

But 1 will add no more, least I weary the reader, whom 
I wish, for a moment, to amuse. 

Bernardus Bauhusius, like most of the sons of Loyola, 
poMCSsed learning and insenuity, and the absurdities of 
nil manner are to be attributed to the erroneous taste of 
bis age. There are some kinds of false wit as entertain* 
ing from their absurdity as the true. It is the mediocris 
p^ta, the middling poet, the insipid race who want sense 
to be right, and spint to be wirong, whom Horace means 
When he says, neither gods nor men, nor the booksellers 
shops can tolerate them. It would be injustice to Bauhu- 
sius not to allow that he haf many elegant lines and phra- 
•esy and some epigrams in the truly classical taste, with 
tense and beauty in the beginning and middle, and with 
point at the enci. 

I will dismiss this subject with the poet's own apology. 

POETA AD MUSAM SUAM. 

Serpere te momi dicunt, Dimiuniqtie jaceie, 

Increpat et soccos IHe vel Ule tuus. 
Ne tamen hoc teneras unt ffbi, ...Musa, medullas, 

Serptmt et viols et dulda fn^Jacetit. 

The modem Latin poets, though at present neglected, 
were much read, anci oflen imitated by Pope, Addison, 
Pamell, and nK>st of the wits of their age. 
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EVENING LIV. 

ON THE MOST EFFECTUAL MEAKS OP PROMOT- 
ING SELF-COMPLACENCY. 

THERE if: a kind of seif-complaccncy ^hich arises 
folcly iVoin excessive self-conceit. A poison under the 
iiiihirnce of thi^ foible imagines every thing which he says 
or dcjes t* xccilent, aiid every thing that belongs to him supe- 
rior to the ver^- same thing in the possession of his neigh- 
bor. According to the common adage, his geese are all 
swans. This equality renders a man completely ridiculous, 
and is indeed utterly inconsistent with good sense and the 
obvious suggestions of common experience. 

But there is also another kind of self-complacencyi 
vhich is founded on solid and virtuous principles, and is 
the cause of one of the most substantial satisfactions 
wl)ich human nature can enjoy. I mean to enumerate a 
few of the means which have a natural tendency to pro- 
duce it. 

The offices of Christian piety are attended with plea- 
sures of a <ipetie? no less durable than exalted. It was (his 
"uhich induced Erasmus to declare in a serious sense, that 
there are no greater Epicures thixn pious Ck ristians. What 
can contribute more to pleasure than the consequence of 
piety, the calm sfTenity of reliance and resignation? 

To ])lea«<e oneV^elf,* such is the happy constitution of 
thinsis, nolhinfr contributes more effectually than the com- 
?/!U7iicatzoii of intttjcait plecnure to others. I say innocent 
jjlcaFure ; for it is the nature of guilt to add a bitter infu- 
sion to llie sweetr^t cup of human delight. 

y^ctfi of pure christian cluirity^ unmix'.^d with ostenta- 
tion, leave a relish behind them uliicli few gr3tifications 
(■(|iial nr resemble. I have no doubt but that the internal 
nri^alions of a truly charitable men, after having unosten- 
tatiously r(;!ievcd a person iu great and urgent distress, 
un- more pleasurable than tho>e of the most celebrated 
c ontjij'. ror: and I imagine the go<Kl Samaritan and Mr. 
llaM\\ay eujo\ed grtalcr delight than was usually ex- 
|)riiruce(l by Ale\'an«ler the Great, CV^ar, Chailes the 
I welfth, Irederick King of Prussia, or Lord Clive. The 
hUnnl sccins to run mor^ s\\\oo\.Vi\^' \\\ \t."S cliaunels after a 
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rolent action ; so that the delight of it^ ivhile per- 
'pure, may at the same time be denominated asen- 
pleasure. It is a delight also which may be recalled 
|], and it afifords peculiar solace under sickness and 
^ion. 

the state of man is progressive^ Providence has been 
ed to ordain that the steps of his improvement should 
tended with complacency. Whether the improve^ 

is moral or mental, the pleasure is great which ac* 
lanies it. A man feels himself rising in value by eve- 
rw acquisition of good qualities. To be advancing 

and more, by daily approaches, to attainable perfec- 
is a state so pleasant, that it may bd said to resemble 
scent up a lyeautiful hill, where the prospect over va- 
ted meadows, meandering streams, forests, distant 

and spires, becomes at every step more delightful. 
iustry in laudible pursuits is a never-foiling source of ]^ JH 
lal satisfoction. It causes a pleasing succession of -^ 
, by bringing new objects, or a change of circumstan- -^ '^ 
x)ntinually in view. And if it is conversant with mat- 
if importance, and attended with success, there is no 
so happy as that of an industrious man in the exer- 
>f his skill and abilities. 

hate subdued an irregular or excessive passion, and ' 
ve resisted a mean, a vicious, a degrading inclina- 
affords a pleasing consciousness of virtuous resold- 
; a sensation so agreeable and flattering, as could not 
been equalled by indulgence or compliance with it; ' 
Jias this additional advantage, that it is not followed 
ain, remorse, or any consequences which can occa- 
shame or sorrow. On the contrary, after the gratifi- 
n of vice or irregularity, a man feels himself little and 

he despises himself, and recovers not his happiness 
yvfiontntion or amendment, he regains a due degree 
f esteem. 

bad man, says the heathen poet, is a happy man. 
o maius Felix,* He is perhaps for ever m pursuit 
ijoyment ; but he feels agitations and anxieties that 
ict much from his pleasures ; and his reflections upon 
I, and their consequences to himself, his family, and 
Y others, become, at least in the solitary hours of dc- 
)n, ill-heaJth, or of night alone, exVt^m^Vj wtk^as^ , 

♦JuvenaL 
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So that it is not merely the declamation of a preacher, 
but the decision of experience arising from actual £act, 
vhich pronounces that a good conscience is necessary to 
the true enjoyment of life. 

No man can have a conscience perfectly void of of- 
fence ; but nvhoever has violated it reluctantly, and re- 
pented as often as he has transgressed, may be said to 
nave a good conscience ; and a treasure it is more to be 
desired than the golden stores continually broyght fiom 
the £ast, by men, whom Providence suffers to 'become 
enormously rich, to shew that enormous riches are no de- 
cisive marks of its peculiar favor. 

How sweet the slumbers of him who can lie down on 
his pillow and review the transactions of every day with- 
out condemning himself! A good conscieiice is the finest 
opiate. The materia medica cannot supply one half so 
emcacious and pleasant ; and all (he nabobs together, if 
they were to unite their fortunes in contribution, could 
not purchase a similar one. 

Good health, preserved by temperance and regularity, 
gives a sweetness to life, a pleasant ness of feeling which no 
civil lienors or secular prosperity caii bestow. 

Prudential economy in the management of expences, 
and the confining of them to the certain income, sc as not to 
be incumbered with debt, or distressed by the invention 
of ways and means to raise supplies for the current year, 
exempt from ten thousand painful solicitudes, and give an 
ease and calmness of spirits unknown to the most opulent 
wlio possess not this caution ; a caution equally required 
by prudence and common honesty. To see, in conse- 
quence of it, a family rising to independence, not likely 
to be exposed to thescoru and ill usage of the world, at^ 
fords a comfort more satisfactory than the fugacious plea- 
sures of ostentatious extravagance. 

Self-esteem, founded on rational principles, is one of the 
first re(juisites to a happy life ; and to the honor of virtue 
and religion, let it be remarked, that it is attainable only 
by a benevolent, a wise, a prudent conduct. Men who, 
by early education, by happily falling among good ex- 
amples, by reading good books, and by forming good 
liabits in consequence of all these advantages, conduct 
themselves in all things with reason, with moderation, and 
Hit/j kindness ; — ^these ave Vhey , viVvo, ^Sxsx ^>(^c«, >^\^«tvc' 
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. sionsof To1aptu6usness> enjoy the most of this world ; for 
then: happiness flows like a gentle stream uninterrupted 
in its course, uniform and constant, while that of others 
is like a torrent, which dashes from rock to rock, all foam« 
all Doise for a little while, till it is lost in the ocean, or 
urasted away by its own violence. It is destructive of 
others, destructive «f itself, and too turbulent to admit of 
{Hire tranquillity. 

Let th'ise who have wandered in pursuits which them- 
selves are ready to acknowledge delusive and unsatisfac- 
tory, resolve, by way of experiment, to try whether the. 
pleasure of that self-esteem which arises from rectitude of 
conduct, is not the most pleasing possession which the 
world a^ords ; whether it does not promote a constant 
cheerfulness and gaiety of heart, which renders life a con- 
tinual feast. The path of duty, comparatively speaking, 
is strewed with flowers and sweetened with fragrance. To 
the timid, the slothful, and ill-disposed, the first entrance 
may appear to be closed with briars ; but he who has 
courage to break through the difficulties raised by his own 
imagination, will find himself in as pleasant a walk as is to 
be f(>und beneath the moon. But I will not draw a de- 
ceitful picture with the colors of rhetoric. Much uneasi- 
ness and some sorrow must be the lot of every man in his 
present state ; I only contend that the pleasantness of wi»- 
doiii and virtue is not fictitious, and that he who faithful- 
ly adheres to them will, upon the whole, enjoy all the de- 

' light of which his nature and his situation render him ca- 
pable. 

Many philosophers maintain that selfishness is the 
sprine of all our activity. Whether thc'ur system is well 
founded or not, it is certain that in pursuit of the pleasure 
of rational se.lf-esteem, we may be as selfish as we please 
without incuiring the disgrace of meanness ; for to the 
indulgence of this kind of selfishness it is necessary to cul- 
tivate every thing liberal, generous, useful, amiable. The 
pleasure arising from it is not unsocial, though it centres in 
self ; for it is not to be enjoyed but by promoting the 
good of society. The pleasure is the first reward which 
Providence has vouchsafed to assign to the honest efforts 
of humble virtue, a reward infinitely disproportionate to 
that reserved for it iu a better state, but still of a ^ure^ of 
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a celcstia. ii.it are, and great enough to excite the most 
ardent efior; . in its acquisition. 

What ha^'iMi'Css can subsist without this essential ingre- 
dient, self-ioiKpiacencY? External circumstances are of 
no value witlioiiL it. The gold loses its lustre, and the 
purple its glos>v dve, ^4ithout it. lides, rank, power, 
property, toe gr incl idols of a prostrate world, are deceit- 
ful and empty win iR-ver the delicious tranquillity of a 
mind soothed to rctiiv)iKil complacency is a stranger to the 
bosom. 

7'here is this ad<1itiona1 advantage in being pleased 
with one's self, on s<jlid reasons, that it puts one in good 
humor with the world. All nature seems to smile with us ; 
and our hearts, dilatir.^; with conscious virtue and benevo- 
lence, fed a new deliglit in the communication of hap- 
piness. 



EVENING LV. 

ON THE AFFECTATION OF EXCESSIVE SEKSI* 

BILITY. 

BELINDA wa-> always remarkably fond of pathetic 
novels, trag; *, and elegies. Sterne's sentimental 
beauiies were In i u-y. 'iliar favorites. She had indeed con- 
tracted so grci'l .' ic-i'uiirness of sensibility from such read- 
ing, that she of'«<"n carried the amiable weakness into com- 
mon life, an^l would weep and sigh as if her heart were 
breaking i^- o'ciineuces which others, by no means defi- 
ci'^iit in hUiUHnity, viewed with indifterence. She could 
not be;.. \i\c idea of killing animals for food. She de- 
tested ♦ 10^ ports of li<hingand hunting, because of their 
inetT'.o'e cruelty. Slie was ready to faint if her coachman 
whi/* his i;orses when they would not draw up hill; and 
she actually fell down in a fit on a gentleman's treading on 
h«:r favoiite cat's tail as he eagerly stooped to save her 
child from falling into the fire. 

Being rather of a romantic turn, she would frequently 
utter sentimental soliloquies on benevolence and humani- 
ty ; and when anycam'tvophe of a pathetic nature occur- 
''c<l, she generally gave veut to her teelings by writing a 
lamentation. 1 procured ^vo\tv owe ol\\e\ l\\^wC^%\Jw^<aV- 
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lowinff piece^ with liberty to present it to the public eye. 
— BeHiida, it seems^ was at her toilette, adorning her 
tresses^ when an anim^cule of no great repute in the world, 
and who often obtrudes where he is not welcome, fell 
from her beautiful tresses on her neck. In the first emo; 
tions of her surprise and anger she seized the little wretch, 
and crushed it between her nails, till it expired with a 
sound 

as Homer expresses the exit of his heroes. 

— ^The noise and the sight of the viscera soon recalled her 
sensibility, and she thus expressed it * 

'* Thou poor partaker of vitality, farewell. Life un- 
doubtedly was sweet to thee, andl have hastily deprived 
thee of it. But surely the world was wide enough for 
thee and me. And it was ungenerous to murder one who 
sought an asylum under my fostering protection. 

" Because thou art minute we are inclined to suppose 
thee insensible. But ddubtless thou hadst nerves and de- 
licate sensations proportioned to the fineness of thy or- 
gans. Perhaps thou hadst a partner of thine affections 
and a numerous progeny, whom thou sawest rising to ma- 
turity with parental delight, and who are now left desti- 
tute of a protector in their helpless infancy. 

" Thy pain is indeed at an end ; but 1 cannot help de- 
ploring the unfeeling cruelty of those who deprive the 
smallest reptile, to whom nature has given breath, of that 
life which, though it appears contemptible in the eyes 
of the thoughtless, yet is sweet to the meanest animal — 
xvas sweet to thee, thou poor departed animalcule ! Alas, 
that I must now say tuas szieet to thee ! Did I possess the 
power of resuscitation I would reanimate tny lifeless 
corpse, and cherish thee in the warmest corner of thy 
favorite dwelling-place. — But adieu for ever; for my 
wish is in vain. Yet if thy shade is still conscious, and 
hovers over the head it once inhabited, pardon a hasty act 
of violence, which I endeavor to expiate with the tear of 
lympathy and the sigh of sensibility," 

Fkndo tui;gidulj rubent occlU . 

JiUD/o/omied that the drawer oi W ^t\\\\!k^-V^^ >&' 
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fiiIl<ifdq5ieiaiidclQQK„_, . 

fn timiy ami of iDiiHits and ibbiii-flcdfaRMli 
'sboorDoyt* 1 icmanbcr to iistc bcsuQ 
degjBedtedontbedealhof mredxciilt, 
da'vstyleybiitlcanoiilTTBOullectoae Mttdic 
^ Who killed Cock Jtobin ?* 

There u abo m soUiine <]fifi i« iioH of •« mtOtmA 
iHik:h she oQoe aoddentiy trod npoiiat die mi ensloir 
moringtoiacueafly fiom a ipidcr in the §Kfkii. It 
eoadudes thus ; 




' to verauwBo ■OR fepcnvl 
Is the dank caitt beamh ]poB tnO, 

Ob MMfv white paiuiM dKm *■& ciKb 
Aad «riB ilv pheetai/aMier *kt: 

Belinda's ^fkmmu qf ftHtJmfHt. 

Efts, toad^bats»efefytUDg that hvthiilp, katadiii^ 
to her tendeieit oompaMoiu And oeitainlj her trntkr^ 
new to them doei her honor ; but theeacevlye wmMUtj 
which their sUghtert sufleriogs seem to oocaaoD, {■het 
room to suspect that she is not without afledatioii. What 
IS so siDgolsH* and excessive can scarcely be oatwaL 

Having heard and observed so mych of her deOcate 
feeling for the irrational creation^ I was naturally led to 
make inquiries concerning her behavior in the more in- 
teresting attachments of social life. I expected to find 
that— sbe^ of course^ 

Like the needle trae. 

Turned at the touch of joy or woe^ 

And turning trembled too. 

The following is the result of my investigation. Her 
temper was so various and violent that her husba^ was 
often obliged to leave his home in search of peace. 
I heard he had just recovered from a fit of illness« during 
the.whole of which she had seldom visited him, and sh^wn 
no solicitude. She had sat weeping over a novel on the 
very day on which his fever came to a crisis, and the phy- 
sicians had declared his recovery dubious. On his nto- 
very, he had gone a voyage to the East Indies, by her ad- 
vice for the improveihent of his fortune. He took leave 
of her very affectionately ; but she was dressing to go and 
see Mrs. Siddons in Calista, and could not possibly spend 
much time in a formal parting, which was a thing she 
bore all thipgs detested. But, let it b« rememb^im, she 
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4uly fainted away in the boxes^ on Mrs. Siddon's first en- 
trance^ before the actress had uttered a single syllable. 

Two fine little boys were left under her care without 
control^ during their father's absence. The little rogues 
had fine health and spirits, and would make a noise, 
.which she could not bear, as she was busy in preparing to 
aet a capital part in the Orphan, at a private theatre built 
by a man of fortune and fashion for his own amusement. 
Sue determined therefore to send the brats to school. In- 
deed she declared in all companies she thought it the first 
of a mother's duties to take care that her children were 
well educated. She therefore sent them outside passen- 
gers by the stage coach, to an Academy in Yorkshire, 
where she had stipulated that they should not come home 
in the holidays, and indeed not till their father arrired ; 
for she was meditating a new tragedy, under the title of 
the Distressed Mother or tlie Widowed Wife. 

Though she did not appear to me very fond of her hus- 
band, who was a plain good man, without any fine feel" 
ings, and was displeased with her children, whose noise 
interrupted her studies, yet, I took it for granted, that 
she who spoke so feelingly of distress, of benevolence, of 
humanity, oi charity, and who sympathized with the 
poor beetle that we tread upon, could not but be profuse- 
ly lyeneficent to all her fellow-creatures in affliction' who 
solicited her assistance ; but I was here also greatly mista- 
Jcen. A workman in stopping up her windows in conse- 
quence of the commutation tax, fell from a scaffold three 
stories high, and broke his leg. The passengers took 
him up, knocked at the door, and desired he might be 
admitted, till a surgeon could be sent for, but I heard her 
as I passed by declaring, in a voice that might be heard 
from the stair-case on which she stood, quite to the end of 
tlie street — " He shall not be brought here. We shall 
have a great deal of trouble with him. Take him to the 
hospital immediately ; and shut the door, d'ye hear John." 
The passengers, lest time should be lost, hurried the pobr 
man to a neighboring public house, where the honest 
landlord, with a pot of porter in his hand, andanun* 
meaning oath in his mouth, exclaimed, *' Let him in ?— « 
aye, and welcome. — Here, Tom, see him laid on my own 
bed, and let him have every thing necessary ; and if he 
never pays me it's no great matter. Corne^ here's tolu^ 
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wife and famfly thit mmtrtanre tiil he gete ibodt agrfa 
but tft^ shan't netdicr— I'U mention ft tocNV clab---TW 
are all hearty oneiy Iknow, and will tubacribe Imw 
lomdy.* 

The truth wai,^|hat the man had a wtfeaad fiHBoily, lb 
my landlord conjectured, and b cwmwnnly tlie cinL 
I heard thai he was soon afterwards caniea t». BAidi 
with a petition, drawn np my patheticalW» fay a pcnob 
who never save any thinf; himself, bul the mofing e^ 
piesiions. Betinda nad gt?en ordm to fhe aenwils h^ 
say she was not at home if an^ body should caU thtfc mek. 
For, indeed, she was exceedingly eng;M$ed ip pennidgatt 

Sy on the lap-dog who had died oTa loosencK; and 
-mtended to finbh her address to the DochessiMi the 
hardships of the laboring poor. 

I was satisfied with thMe inquiries, and begpnfo lose Ba^ 
Teneration for ladies and gentlemen oCexquskesenittiit 
ty, of delicate feeling, ana the most refinsd sen&neifri 
Mieving firmly, that there is more good stnse aad tiM 
kindness in the plain motherly house-wife, who is not 
above her domestic duties, aud in the honest man of com- 
mon sense, than in the generality of pretenders to more 
benevolent sensations or jiner feeUngs than belong^ to 
other people of equal age, rank, opulence, and education. 



EVENING LVI. 

OK SOME EFFECTS OF A REGULAR UNIVERSITY 

EDUCATION. 

sm, 

1 WRITE to lay before you an evil which, I believe, 
hast not been publicly noticed, though I have every 
reason to think I am not singular in suffering it. 

I am a man of patrimonial estate, and, living iu the 
seat of my ancestors, have always supported a respectable 
rank in the neighboring country. Neither mv fore-fe- 
thcrs nor myself ever aspired to the characters of fine gen- 
tleman, but we have been long esteemed as honest,En- 
glish country-esquires, and company for the first families 
m the vicinity. 



t 
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. As 1 had an only son> I felt an ambition to improve the 
race by giving him a better education than ever tell to the 
lot of any or the family. I therefore resolved; after he 
had passed through the grammar school in the next town, 
to send him to Oxford. I knew nothing of the university ; 
but by all accounts, I concluded it was a wonderful place 
for improving young men in learning, and all gentleman* 
like and scholar-like qualifications. 1 considered it as a 
market, where every thing that was good and nght was 
to be purchased, if money was not wanting, and if pains 
wo'e besto\yed to bring it away, f had formed such no^ 
tions of the place, that I almost conceived Greek, and 
Latin, and all sorts of sciences and accomplishments to 
be growing there as plentifully as wheat and turnips in 
some of my best enclosures. 

Jack had been a rare boy at school, took i\is learning 
amazinffly, and got the good word of his master, and every 
body wlio had anv concern with him. He was modest, 
good natured, andi d utiful. It did me good to see his ho- 
nest ruddy countenance. He would blush, when the vi- 
car exammed him, like a young lady ; though I found he 
always gave the right answers to the questions put to him 
by the learned doctor. 

His Master assured me, that at the age of eighteen he 
was fit for the university ; and therefore I removed him 
from a place where he was making daily improvement, 
and where his morals were in perfect safety, to settle him 
at the celebrated seat of tlie muses. I determined to con- 
voy him myself to Oxford. In the post coach from Lon- 
don, we were accompanied by two smart young men, 
vith high rapes, nankin trowsers, and short sticks. They 
eyed me with contempt, and my boy with an appearance 
of affected pity. 1 said but little, and poor Jack, who 
had not been used to the company of such hnoxuijig young 
men, still less. Our fellow-travellers evidently did not 
like us at all; and therefore at Hounslow they mounted 
the coach-box and assumed the reins. We gave our- 
selves no concern, as they «eemed to drive as well as if 
they had been always used to it ; and we heard no more 
of them, till they met some of their acquaintance at Ben- 
son. After a mutual tally-ho ! at meeting, one of the 
horsemen asked our academical drivers, why they did not 
get into the coach, as it was going to rain ; to which a 
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yjriifii * moh, aBqid i wiiiilgif iWj aBdajong^cub 
going to be colenil il Coilcge. 

Innilcd: bat iKfc loolDBd gmc» Mid dU Ml Ma»tt 
niah the caomeiiiptuaai aiipdIitioQ. Me **-* h f ^ at Ui 
dothci^itiDlEedliNloiiglaBthiiir/virwed me fioa ti|p 
to to^ and tidied awaj frooine^ Isrniiqg, if I md tarn 
rigbtyieiolirtioMiiotto'beloqgiiiiifect to Ae aiieen of 
twfiich fine spirited feOowt. ItoU hin» teft if tite 
were membenof the uoiTcnity* wldch I dnMedi thef 
tent below* ▼olgur feUowi, and not irarthy oQi Ngwd; 
but here he replied* I nuMt be mittakfn* as one of thmi 
had been acooited as he came along vfth the title of a 
Baronet, and the other of a Lord, lanswereid^ tihal thaii 
were wolMblj nicfc-names* which th^ vulgarities uda^!^ 

Sired them ; but 1 found, upon inquiry at the JH^ tel 
sl^s observation was not erroneous. 

On our entrance into Oxford we were wonderiuBy 
struck with the sight of the luuidsome buHdinn, and the 
appearfnce of young men in square caps, with pig^albk 
leather breeches, and shoe-strings, strutting about with ' 
gowns on their backs, like that of our good old vicar. 
Jack was a^'e-struck, and scarcely uttered a syllable ex- 
cept in admiration ; hut we were both smoked as quizses 
as we passed thecoflfee-house in the High-street 

I entered him at a college recommended by the vicar; 
and after leaving a good deal of money, and a great deal 
more advice, returned, not without some anxiety, to the 
old uuiet mansion at the Mote. 

I had desired Jack to keep up a constant correspon- 
dence with me. His first letters were very respectfol, 
very correct, and very sensible. I was delighted with 
them. The Vicar and I chuckled over them as we smok- 
ed our pipes, and drank success to the young Oxouian. 
But my joy was soon abated when, in a ^hort time, instead 
of long, dutiful, and affectionate letters, 1 received 
about onco a month, a scrawl scarcely legible, complain* 
ing that his allowance was insufficient to support the ap- 
pearance of a genlloman, and insisting, in terms rather 
peremptory than suppliant, on an immediate augmen- 
tation. 1 complied with his recjuest, for my afiectiou for 

* Vide ScouAdrt 11 DictioiMry. 
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him was great ; but not without a gentle rebuke, which 
was suggested rather by prudence than resentment. My 
rebuke, howerer, gentle as it was, destroyed the effect 
di my compliance. A very saucy letter was the conse- 
quence, in which [ was almost set at defiance. 

I was grieved, and at first inclined to give vent to my 
uneasiness by an angry reprimand ; but reflecting on tiie 
infirmities of youth, resolved hereafter to convince liiin 
of his error by argument, and to overcome him by kiod- 
oess. I therefore gratified his wishes, dropt tlie subject 
of pectsniary supplies, and in my next letter expressed, 
what indeed [ felt, an earnest desire to enjoy his compa- 
Dy at the commencement of the long vacation. 

He came, after spending a week by the way at the 
Hununums in Covent-<7arden ; and greatly was I sur- 
prised at his appearance. He was entirely changed in 
his external figure. He had lost the complexion of 
health ; and his dress was in the style of a jockey, with 
a belt round his loins, and a leathern cap on liis head. 
Unwilling to offend him, I kept my emotions of wonder 
to myself and ran outr to meet him, with as much glee 
as the father in the Gospel to embrace the prodigal son. 
His salutation was free and manly enough ; but I expect- 
ed something of his former tenderness. I thought, how- 
ever, I might be wrons in wishing him to retain the be- 
havior of a boy ; and therefore took all in good part ; but 
he had scarcely sat down in my parlor before jlie began 
to find fault with the cut and color of my coat, and to 
express his astonishment that I could wear such a quizzt- 
cat peruke. 1 laughed ; but he gave the subject a serious 
turn ; and vowed that such queer ways as 1 had, disgrac- 
ed the family, and made him ashamed of himself among 
his brother Oxonians. 

It was now time to assume something of the authority 
of the father. I spoke in a tone of displeasure. iMy 
gentleman rose in haste, banged the door, took his horse, 
and went away, as 1 afterwards learntHl, to visit a fellow 
collegian who had'invited hiin to spend the vacation at his 
father's near Newmarket. In a few days, being in want 
of money, he sent an awkward apology ; and in the ten- 
derness of parental indulgence, I once more freely gave 
and forgave. 
He has now proceeded in a similar mode of behavior 
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and uodiigiiiied. Nothingira mfmtmf iiflgiil; W 
caiiie it it not conlbnmMt to the prlndflcf and fnmii 
of bb gay companions at college, Hj bonai^ mj h^ 
lutine, mf ganlen, my carriage^ am aD awfarfiat II 
vvas but the other day, that be told nM^ fit iliwilrttty 
could not put tip with me, if be did ool liateaMowiih 
cet for ro J not Jiavbi| had an UBivadtf cdiwiathwi Hft 
corrects my speech, nnds fimlt vrHh the shrteaad Itn- 
guage of my tetters, teUsmelamimlitiNrtM cenfiny 
of sentlemen, and that his mother is no better tMi t 
cook-maid in her Sunday dotbes. Helanenlstfaal^ hi 
conseqoence of our defecoy becamotseesoeh cottfMtty 
asheappnnres, athome. ^ 

Ya he frcouentiy invites visiton ftombMrikn ^ 
whom my stamesandmyceifauvamopenforiisc^wMMf 
asking my permission, or even acquainting me iHlfc the 
liberties that are taken with them. Scenes of rioC end cst» 
ceis pass under my roof, while I and mr wife ciccd AoiC 
as unnoticed and unrespected as the cai,'or the ola bowa* 
dog. I did indeed give him a hint, the other day, tfaal 
my fortune was at my own disposal, and that aggwi v a tei 
and repeated provocations migbt tempt me tO'da what 
ra V disposition would shudder to tUnk ot He whbtled 
atune by way of rrply, and called for his boot* and bn* 
ter. 

He tells me, that he has just taken his degree with gieit 
credit, and that, whatever I may think, he is greatly 
esteemed in the univerrity, as u devilish good soft ef a 
felbw, a lad of spuak, a man of parts, and equally iqp* 
proved by the seniors and juniors. 

Now, Sir, I am determined to bear his ill vsMe pe* 
tiently, in the hope that as he gipvrs older he wiligiow 
wiser ; but I cannot help regretting that happy period 
when he was as amiable as he was innocent, and when he 
returned vskj affection with all the pious sensibility of un^ 
affected gratitude. 

i am\o \^ consoled under the slights I saftr, ny 
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scighborg tell me, with the idea that he is improved in a 
degree far beyond myself and any of the family, for be- 
yond what my cor^nea notions can conceive ; tliat he is a 
gentleman/ a man of fashion, and lil^ely to adorn the 
iortune he is to inherit, by his spirit and liberality— in 
sKortf that he has had an umversity education, and sen- 
Bibly availed himself of all its advantages. 

iAy wife and 1 were sitting in our elbow-chairs last 
Sunday evi^ning, and computing, according to our home- 
ly way of reckoning, the profits and loss of this said uni- 
versity education, which gives so much self-consequence. 

I have paid two thousand pounds for five or six years 
of tl)is university education, and I am confidently 'told, 
my son has incurred a debt of more than half that sum, 
with wine-merchants, horse-dealers, taylors, and the ho- 
norable fraternity of gamblers. He lias lost l)is health, 
and the little school learning he took with him to college ; 
and 1 have lor>t the comfort of a good son, and a quiet 
contented house. 

buch is the loss ; and what, on the other hand, is the 
gain ? I have clearly g;iined nothing but a noisy, extra- 
vagant, insolent son, instead of an honest, modest, ^ood- 
natured, and dutiful one. And what has my son gained ? 
A freedom from what are called the prejudices of educa- 
tion ; that is to say, great libertinism in princinles and 
practice, and a certain knowledge, as it is called, which 
IS totally unconnected wiili science, properly so termed, 
and consists of an acquaintance with the bad and de- 
structive practices and manners of the v^ry WDrst^ part of 
^hionable life. But what grieves me and iiis otlier most 
affectionate parent, is, that he has acquired a most so- 
vereign CONTEMPT FOR HIS FATHER AND MO- 

TBER, for those who loved hiin above all that this world 
contains, and who, in the hope of improving and adorn- 
ing him, and adding to his and their own happiness, soar- 
ed above their contented forefathers, and ambitiously re- 
solved to give him a regular and university education. 

I am, iSir, your's &c. 

Francis Hearty.* 

P. S. I inclose the copies of two letters which came into 
my har.ds accidentally ; the first is to his Xutor ; the se- 
cond to one of his most familiar friends. 

Y 
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To the Rerertnd Jerome Hunter, Z). /). Fice-^'^ 

nf College. 

Dear Sir, 
I AM sensible an apology is necefssarr for my great 
neglect in not duly attending as yoo desired me, and as 
I faithfully promised, last Saturday's fox hunt, at Shot- 
ovcr-hill. ' But your coodness will jiardon my omission 
vhen I inform you of the cause. Poor Sukey, my best, 
mare, was taken on Fridav n'rght with a most v!olent'scou^ 
ing. ' I nur-^ed her myseff, administered the medicines, 
and never (juiited her a moment all night ; having often 
been tauglit by you, how imprudent and dangerous it is 
to trust a favorite horse, during illne^, to the manage 
ment of a mcTcenary and ignorant groom. She is now 
better, and it is my stedfast rt»-olution never more to be 
guilty of similar omission. 1 hope the rump and dozen 
which 1 fairly lost in the last bi?t 1 made with you ia the 
Pig-market,* proved gt)od. You have often told me 
they dress dinners admiriihiy rt \Vood?tock. 

The old dog (be not alarmed, I do itot mean the poin- 
ter, but my father) has got a church-yard cough, lie is 
"very savage, as usual ; but when the rents come in at 
Michaelmas, I make no doubt of making him come down 
handfoinely ; after which I shall immediately go to Ox- 
ford, and tcep the term, as I must do m\ exercises for 
m\ degreo ; and as the hucting sea«5on will be coming on 
apace. You proHiise<l me to get some strings of argu- 
ments to put inio my cap. 1 believe you may get a cap- 
full for a shilling, of Dick the bed-maker. The six wall 
lectures that you wrapt up your shoes in for your last 
journey, will be very convenient tome. I shall not want 
any declamations, as I have bought a couple of our col- 
lege barber for sixpence. 

Apropo*^ — I have made great enquiry, as you instruct- 
ed me, after (he best saddler in London. I believe I have 
found one, who makes saddles on geometrical principles. 
Fie charges on'y one guinea over the common pric . ' 
thf rcfore 1 have be«;poke three. The cheap stirru •• . 
you recommended so strongly when, a few yea - ^. 
you examined me for m^ deg^ree in the public 
he nays, are plalod at BYTmu\^\\?ir£\, ^xv^tsax.'sft ^|{a(^ 
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(jondon make. Th^ spur^ are in the saipe predicament. 
So I ordered tiim to procure the best, and I sincerely hope 
what I have done will receive your approbation, for which 
'I am, as I ought to be, very anxious. By the way, thie 
^ddler above mcDlioned is ^ devilish good tick* He 
never said a syllable about the rhino. 1 shall take with 
xne two or three knoxvitig sticks. 

The guns, the powder, and the patent shot, shall go 
down by the waggon ; and if they should arrive before 
me, pray put the powder into my writing desk, and the 
guns and siiot on any of the shelves in my study ; but do 
not misplace the purging ppwders for the dogs. 

The horse I bought of our Dean proved unsound ; but 
I haye had him made up, and when he is nicked and 
"weil peppered, 1 do not fear of making ten or twenty 
guineas clear profit upon him at Taltersal^. The instruc* 
lions you gave me, for which I have incurred' ah eternal 
debt of gratitude, enable me often to deal in horse-flesji 
"with considerable advantage. 

Apropos again. — Will you part with your bitch terrier, 
"WiUch used to sit with you on the table at the coiTee-house ? 
I will give you five gumeas for her. Or as cash runs ra- 
ther short, 1 had rather you should take the Paris edition 
©f Olivet's Cicero. You will find the first volume on the 
shelf, with some soap upon it, near the wash-hand bason, 
in niy coal-hole ; some of the others under three or four 
garden pots of geraniums and myrtles in the window ; and 
the last m my dressing closet, under the powder-box, with 
my bands in it. Th? volumes are a little stained with 
port, but' the backs are good. My father bought them 
for me at Prince's. 1 told him it was extravagance, and 
that I should have no occasion for them ; but the old fool 
would have his way. 

Pray order in against I come down, my usual stock of 
wine. You need not pay for it, as my landlord is a good tick, 

I had almost forgot to mention, that I went, as you de- 
sired, me, to see the sermons that are printed like written 
hind. I think they will answer your purpose, and at a 
venture, 1 intend to bring down three (lozen, of which you 
will do me the favor to accept. 

I am quite tired of the vacation. M'^j ^^>\v« , ^y»\ ^k«xv\ 
38 such a boor, and my mother, -^ow kv"\on«,\%. w>N. ^ ^^^ 
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Eited companj. Soroonay iniai^M what a'lfel 
d bctu-cen them, tiut i wmoui tw ckiwrof tbet»— 
I have iqparate apartmcpti tcparate orftary tkMa, 
and do^kennei. We shall have better tiiBct po^ 
haps at Fnuikley-han^ before long^ if this cough oott* 
tinues. Then I shall hope tosee jfoii heie^ to wbcmi -I 
•we so many obligatioiis. 

lam^ dear Sir, your obliged pat^U 

And humble servaat^ J. H. 

P. S. How many mote lessons shall yoo g^ve Sanefao^ 
before you pronounce him completely tnoken in ? 

To Henry SptndaU, Esq. Fdlom ^— CoHq^ 

Dear Harry* 

1 G[VEyouj<nr,mYboy. The incumbent that kept 
Tou so long out or the uvtng your Either bought for yon, 
lias tipt ott, I hear. Now for the jmumiiig ; you must 
be exUmallff as black as the devil while you are leoeivii^ 
your commission. 

The living is in a fine sporting country* however. Two 
or three packs of fox-hounds in the neighborhood, i have 
a good mind to be a candidate for your curacy. 

You intend* in due time, to take your doctor of divini* 
t3r'8 degree* you tell me ; because you have some iuterest 
in the bKirough and are promised the ^nt prebendal stilt, 
and are determined to support your rank with dignity.- 
As I can answer for it you never wrote a syllable against 
church or state, and scarcelv ever read any thing but the 
Sporting Calendar* you will find no difficulty in obtaii^* 
ing that high academical honor. Nobody can accuse 
you of unitarianisra, arianism, or any other ism but epi* 
ciirism, puppyism, and jockeyisni* so you will have your 
deeree hollow. It is a done thing. You have no nefe> 
Tooox notions, not you. Perfectly orthodox in your vi^ 
neration for pot, bottle, and gun. I intend, however* Id 
make you a present previously to your taking your doc- 
tor's degree. It is my grandmothers bible. 1 would 
sooner warrant, than I would warrant the soundness of the 
last horse yon sold, that you never possessed one before* 
a nd never looked into one in your life. We are birds of « 
feather for that matter. 
/ have serious thoughts of proceeding in the divinity 
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line myjself. My father has the advowson of our parish- 
church ; a good three hundred a year. Not to be de^- 
pised> my' boy, in these hard Times. It will keep the 
pack^ witli good management. I take my masters de- 

S'ee soon, arid intend to be doctored in due time. Dr. 
unter, riiy tutor, has given me an old Latin sermon that 
I am sure will do for the exercise, because it has done aji- 
ready a dozen tinies at least, and is almost worn out in the 
service. Probatum est, I send it enclosed for your use, 
as you will want it first. Get the head boy at the gram- 
mar school to read it over to you three or four times, th^t 




Hole. 

We are both, I am sure, well qualified to be doctors ; 
that is, cow doctors, sow doctors, and horse doctors, for 
we have made farriery the study of our lives ; and many 
that have been bedoctored before us, never made any 
thing .half so useful their study. 

^fy old boy here is very troublesome. If he thought 
I was a student in divinity, I believe I should win nis 
iieact, for he loves the church as well as he does his mo* 
ney. 

1 keep him under, and seldom let him come into my 
apartment ; for there is no bearing with such an illiterate 
bid blockhead. It is my misfortune to be disgraced by 
my family. 

I hope to give you the meeting next term, at Oxford, 
1 have therefore parted with all my books to pay off a 
tick that Square-toes struck with the bookseller ; but £ 
have got a new stud, such as will delight your eyes. As 
soon as I have taken my degree, I intend to sport racers at 
Kew market. I have eot a good deal of preparatory 
knowledge from doctor Hunter, who is a very good kind 
of fellow, 1 assure you. He accompanies me every where, 
I pay the piper ; but he furnishes knowledge. 

I would invite you to spend a few weeks here, as we 
h^ve plenty of game ; but I really am ashamed of my 
father and mother. More of this when I see you. Let 
Jiie know by the next opportunity wJiereyou bought your 
Beat' boots. 
■ Your^s faithfully, J. H. 

y2 



SSS wiirm STsmnof : 

Four Jack bat kut hit fttthcr ilflMfbawlittcfiiMm 
wiittnif tml finditfgtheciUUe Dottolafffl 9i he InMigift* 
cd« 4iid himidf greatlt hi dcbti he hcgliis to ra6ect wif* 
ouily on tlie folly of btt ccmdiict He talked to Che ekl 
iriair on the Mibject very rationally ; and dedaved tbrt he 
owed hit niitfurtanef and mfiooaaiict to the fear of rkH* 
cu!e and contempt, in a placeof educatkni where llteiiry 
ambition, with which he gtowed at tot entering it, had 
little or no encotir^ement ; white febe tpirit, eitrava* 
gance, horBejockcsrtnip, and all its eonoomitaiitiy were 
•ure of gaininff notice and esteem; where time wat not 
sufficiently filled ap Kv laudable empbymenta ; whaiw 
^nw occupied .the place of substance ; where to be 
knomng in the amosements of gay life, was the eorC of 
knowledge most pri»fd ; and where a degree dTprideaod 
Insolence is assumed with the cap and gQwni^ which 
teaches a freedom from what are wsdy called mjudioei^ 
and a ccntempifi^ parentis however respectable. If thty 
are not distinguishea by fashkinable lolly, modem leine* 
mffnts, tne tricks of ^mesten, and the cant language of 
buflbons, whose ml is merely animal vivacity. 



EVENING LVII. 

ON THE KBCB8SITY Of DIOVIFTIKO TOBtIC OF* 
MCERS AND MACISTBATES BY PEBSOITAt MB* 
. RIT Airo A CORABSrOVOIirO APPBAI^AIIGB. 

THE condition of human nature is so frail that H Is al- 
most ridiculous in any man to exhitiit the appear* 
ance of grandeur and dignity. But there are persons who 
seem to poswesfl a native weight of character which adds to 
their words authority, and to their actions force. 

I'his endowment, whatever it is, was intended by 
Providence for the communication of good and the pre- 
vention of evil. Those who posscH it seem to have a na* 
tural claim to command, to civil pre-eminence, to thebo- 
norat)le and important oiffices of the magistrate and the 
legislator 

But in the confusion of the present scene, riches usurp 
the authority which nature intended for her favorite; and 

* iloc Bobii fika doasai* Fittku, 
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h is common to observe persons invested with civil and 
official importance, whose natural insignificancy exposes 
their persons to contempt, and renders their onices inef- 
fectual. A Lord Mayor of London, for instance, raised 
from a bw origin by fortunate events in trade, destitute of 
education and natural dignity, degrades at once the of- 
fice and himself by the advancement of which he was 
ambitious. He grows more conspicuous by elevation ; 
and the meanness which would pass unnoticed, or might 
even be palliated in his natural station l>ecomes, when be 
is invested with the gold chain and the scarlet robe, a so- 
lemn mockery of magistracy. 

Much of the contumacy of the common people has, I 
think, arisen from the want oi personal authority in the 
magistrates. In ignorant ages the mere robes and insig- 
nia of office might command respect ; but in times when 
if few are profoundly, yet ail are superficially learned, 
much more is required to secure a voluntary deference 
than the exaction of it by force, or the inviting of it by 
ostentation. 

To secure respect, a mind must be visible; a mind furv 
Dished with knowledge and enlarged with liberality. 
Without disinterestedness no public character, however 
remarkably distinguished by talents, natural or acquired, 
can belong illustrious. Opinion or esteem is the founda- 
tion of authority ; but how is opinion or esteem to be 
conciliated in favor of a man, who has bought his nomi- 
nal honors, and knows not to act, to speak, ot to think 
consistently with the elevated place to which his vanity 
has aspired ? 

If vanity did not usually close the ear to the voice of 
advice, Iwould venture to whisper to every candidate for 
public honors, that he will probably derive no real credit 
from them, if he is conscious that, he has not enjoyed the 
benefit of a liberal education. In private life he may be 
very respectable as an honest man, and a good master of 
a family ; but in public, hemustbecvmtemptible, witli- 
out an elevation of sentiment corresponding with the ele- 
vation of his rank. I own that in some instances this ele- 
vation is visible where education has been defective. 
Strong parts and a long commerce with the world have 
supplied the defect ; but these instances are not so com- 
nx>Q as to justify the generality of uneducated rich caea 
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St^d, toldv for the purp(|M qfwmffviiif lpnid^j^ur 
fJ09«hichuI59lpccMthJ •~-'^- 1^--- 

attateof improvemeut a . _ „_,,_„ 

', which ifAect bona q|) buoiao MiHc. 

WJwnlcainetoLafXlonl m* ambitious of being in- 
troduced to the «cqu^Unce of those who, I was told, 
mreth^ priodp*! ma^utiatei; one of vhuia annually 
rai^d U the m^nific^ inauvoD at' Dugistracy, and 
ipd^ u I oII;d taw, ^Ht triumphal pomt» in a ^!d«d 
vehicle, Ihroughth^slreOtittfLaiiiiion. Ifounditbyno 
means difficult to be introduced to a public feast, where I 
endeavored to foioi au intipiSjCJ »ith the chief inagi^trate. 
1 succeeded so br as to be iarited to a private dinner with 
him, and a few of his broliier aldccmen, and meaibw of 
the edit) raon council. 

Tlie entertainment was «umpfiioui and genteel. B«t 
pxiversation was iny object, and I spared no pains to lead 
to such subjects as I thought might afford me the mpit v>- 
luableiiifonnaiioii. 1 menlioned several of those topifs 
cojinected with English history, in which I had read that 
the city of London had a principal shaie; but mv rcmacju 
caused only a vacant stare, and recdved »o other reply 
than such as — " I do not know. Sir, — I really forget, ijir. 
— Give me leave to help you to a slice of ham. Sir." 
I tliought my couvcrsaUon might be ill-iimed, and thet^ 
fore said no more on the subject of history, but joined in 
the general topics of the day. I'ardon me. Sir, but 1 
could not help blushing for two or three gentlemen in gold 
chains, who expressed themselves ungrammatically auid 
vulgarly on ihecommonest subjects. I am a fbt«icn«9', ai^d 
therefore must not preiend to be a critic in yourlanguage 
p/OTiunciation ; but I appeal to yon whether—" TheiB 

«fl£( (Aere things— Thi»lKrc«cali:—M.^'t\!iif—«%TOwioa' 
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lable either to grammar or the elegance of poKteconYersa- 
turn. 

I ought not to be censorious, nor am I disposed to de- 
ride ; but I cannot help observing, that tlie magistrates 
appeared, from the general turn of conversation, to be 
far less well informed and less liberally minded than their 
stations require. If the merchants and gentlemen of the 
metropolis are not better accomplished tlian the magis- 
trates of my acquaintance, I own I shall lose somethmg 
of that respect for your nation which I entertained while 
I was at home. 

I intend to write my travels ; and if I were to give an 
accurate account of those of your principal persons in 
the corporation of London with whom I have associated^ 
I fear I should affront a people to whom I owe gratitude. 
The dignified magistrates ot the first city in the universe 
would appear to be on a level with our vulgar. I dare 
say, ana indeed am well informed, that there are mem- 
bers of the court who are polite and well-informed gentle- 
men ; but that too often pragmatical persons ofier them- 
selves for the scarlet robe, who ought to be contented 
vnth the leathern apron. I endeavor to view things as a 
philosopher aiifl cosmopolite, and I cannot but think that 
the degradation of the magistracy must be injurious to the 
police, the morals, and the liberty of your country. Par- 
don my freedom, and believe me, 

Your's, &c. 

A SWISS. 



EVENING LVIII. 

ON SAYING GRACE AT TABLE. 

RcTcreotia menue. yjrv. 

STB, 
Am an old man, and have resided in a village 

above a hundred niilt^s from London during the last 

forty years ; but 1 was lately tempted, partly by curiosity 
and partly by business, to spet\d 21 ivwiw'Otv ^ 0\\\'fe\r 
mas with an old friend at the vie%l <£\\d ^^ ^^^ ^^^v^Vv 
wag very much pleased with mau^ \io^\o\^tosv>J^ ^Xwv:. 



I 



2fi9 WINTER, evenings: 

I ob«-prvcd,and as I am not inorosc, I Ihiiik I was not 
cliiicrl to bcqiKfriiluus at any thini; witluHit cauifC. , 
thiro is one tliiiif; which gives me much oifcucc^ an 
rlarc say you will allow it tu he unjiMtifiabte. 1 observedl 
tl>c g(3()d old practice ori)egging a blessing on the refn 
mfMit of a dinner, and returiiing thanks for it to Him \ 
is (he author and giver of all good, wat become 
fasl:ionai>le. 

I have Ui-itn laughed at more than once at some v 
clep.'int tables to which my friend introduced me^ 
Rt-nidini; up and expectini^ tne master to say grace b 
hi-forcandiiftcr nK*:'t. 1 unuid it impassible t6 conti 
the practice at anot iicr man's house, with a whole ci 
ar(iun(l ready to stare with surpns<% or laugh with sci 
I V. as therefore contented with a silent ejaculation ; 
tiiou^^h I conformed outwardly to the canons of fashioi 
fiitf red a secret protest a;;ainst them, and beg le 
thr'.ij;^!) your means to make my protest public. 

Give inc UniVf. to inform those |K)lite t^cntlefolk, ^ 
have dropped the practice with an idc-a of its being su] 
stitious, vulvar, puritaiiical, tliat a ronsf*craiion of the 
ble was observed n.'iigiuusly by th<: poliiest nations of 
ticjiiity. 

I he ancitfrit Greeks esteemed the table IIier 
Chrem A, iiT 2i .sacred t/iinf^ ;and Clcodtnnus, in Piutai 
calls it tiie Altar of Irilndship and Hospit 

ITY. 

They made the first oflTfrini^'; to the gfnls, and cal 
thtrm axc^x'^'h '''" ^"*'>^ fruits ; and at the conclusion of 
feast, liiey iKMirt/d out, to the gods again, ^ivo/'V^i or Xw( 
libations ol wine. 

'1 Ik'v were ufiwillin^ to partake of the meal till a | 
of tin: provi .ion had bt-eii olCnffd to the ^'ocls, in orde 
fi.wuiy the wlu^le. Kven Arhiiles who.">e inifK:tuous 
nt was not proiw? to tlw weakn^-ss of superstition, w<3 
iiot <'al wh<'u il>«' ambassadors of Ap;aniemnon dis*ur 
iiirn at mid-night, till he had ordered iiis friend to m 
the obiali(/n. 

r/j sscs also, as Dr. PoUcr obcrves froip Athens 
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^en in the den of Polyphemus, Uidnot negJectthis duty 
oiF pious gratitude. ^ 

Dr. Potter adds, that '-in the enferfainments of Plato 
and Xenophon we find oblations made ; and to forbear 
the mention of more examples, the neglect of this duty 
was accounted a very great impiety, which none but Epi- 
curus and those who worshipped no ^ods at all, would be 
Wiltyof," apud Eptcurum ov <rvrovifi\ ^ov^'ava^x«' f^U 

I do not see any reason why those who, h'ke Epicurus, 
refuse to. honor God according to the dictates of natural 
gratitude, and the universal practice of the polished peo^ 
jkleof the world, should not be numbered among the dis- 
ciples of Epicurus, and without any violation of charity, 
be supposed to say in their hearts, there is no God. 

I could produce a great number of examples from the 
dassics to prove that the dinner was seldom enjoyed with- 
out some mode of consecration, even among those hea-^ 
thens to whom we are inclined to consider ourselves as 
greatly superior. And shall these who call themselves 
Christians neglect this instance of piety? Especially as 
Jesus Christ has given many examples of' it i;i the Gospel, 
and the people to whom it pleased God peculiarly to re- 
veal hiniself, practised it from the earliest antiquity. I 
mentioned the practice of the polite heathens in the first 
place, because 1 imagined this example would have the 
most weight with those who chiefly value themselves on 

j politeness, of which they sometimes consider the neglect 
of the graces at table, as an honorable testimony. But I 
will now add some examples from the practice of the an- 

I cient Jews, which, in this particular, have as much po- 
Uteness in them as those of the Greeks and Romans, and 
ought to have much greater authority in a Christian 
country. 

The master of the family among the Jews* pronounced, 
as soon as the guests or the family were seated, a p;eneral 
tdmonition to prayers, and then pnKreeded to the conse- 
cration of the oinner. The whole company sung a by iuDa 

• Vide Stttclui Auivq^XmCow^Vv. 
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\rhich ispxtaiit in a book, entitled the Order qf the Bk^ 
sitt^s and Psalms, and the master then said the tbiiuwlng 
srac-e: " blessed be the Lord our God, the King of the 
Universe, who k'edeth the world bv his goodness, and by 
his grace and mt-rcy giTCth nourisnment to all Hesh ; by 
1%'hose bounty it conieth to pass that food never yet hath 
failed, neither will fail his creatures. It is he alone who 
giveth existence to all things, and preservcth them, and 
doth gixxl to all, and giveth food to every being that he 
hath created. Blessed be thou, O Lord, ^ho feedest 
ailth'mgs.' 

He then consecrated the wine and bread in a form si- 
milar to the preceding. This longer process was, how- 
ever, unU observed at formal dinners, and on solemn oc- 
caMons, a shorter being used on common days: and it is 
recorded that the master of the house said grace before 
meat, and one of the guests returned thanks. Perhaps 
it [would be too great a refinement to suppose that the 
biisine<^s of returning thanks for a dinner supplied at 
Jiis expence, was declined by the master from motives 
of delicacy. Sometimes, however, the mastei return- 
ed thanks, and the company made a response. The 
iiiaslcr said, *' Let us rolurn tl^.anks to God because 
■we have eaten of the creatures which belonged to him ;" 
and the ^ue^ts respond(*d immediately, " I-et God be 
praised, ot who^e blessings we have eaten, and by whose 
bourily we live." 

Tlie primitive Christians, imitating the example of the 
Jews, and more particularly of our Saviour, were strict 
in the performance of those pious duties which consecrated 
the tiible, and in returning tlianks to God for the daily 
supply of necess^r> sustenance. Chrysostom freijuently 
mentions the benediction ot the table made use of by the 
M()nk>. in Eg>pt. In the Ilorologium of the Greek 
church, the whole form of the benediction is thus des- 
crihvd : 

Before the dinner is placed upon the table, the hundred 
and forty-tilth psalm is read aloud, and it no sooner is serv- 
ed up, than the priest repeats, " O Christ, our God, 
bless our meat and drink ; for thou art holy now and for 
evermore; Amen." And after having tasted it, they all 
rise up and ^ay, *' Ble'^sed art thou, O God, who pitiest 
m and feedest us from our youth ; thou who givest food 
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to all flesh, fill our hearts with joy and gladness, that be- 
ing always satisfied, we may abound in every good work, 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom to thee, be glory, 
honor, power, and worship, together with the Holy 
Ghost. Amen." After dinner, the following is the form 
of thanksgiving : ** Glory to thee thou holy one. Glory 
to thee, O King : since thou hast given us food to our 
comfort and joy, fill us with the Holy Ghost, that we 
may be found acceptable in thy sight, and not ashamed 
when thou shall render to every one according to his 
works." Then the hundred and twenty-second psalm i* 
read ; afler which — " As thou wast present in the midst 
of thy discipfes while at supper, O thou Saviour, giving 
them peace, so come also to us and save us." Then fol- 
lows a part of the twenty-second psalhi, beginning at " the 
Poor shall eat and be 6iled, they shall praise the Lord 
who seek him." Kyrie Eieison^ Lord have mercy upon 
us. The whole concludes with this little prayer: ** Bles- 
sed be God who hath pitied and fed us with his rich 
gifts ; may we enjoy his grace and loving kindness now 
and for evermore. Amen." 

1 imagine that the whole of this long grace was only 
used on extraordinary occasions ; butthere is no doubt but 
a part of it constituted tlie daily formulai-y of consecra- 
tion before meals, and of gratitude after them. 

Far be it from me to recommend a prt)lixity approach- 
ing to that of the Greek church, or to that of the college 
graces, as established by our pious ancestors, who, accord- 
mg to the complanits of the hungry scholars, used to in- 
sist on long graces, and at the same time give but short 
commons. J think long prayers on such occasions parti- 
cularly unseasonable. But 1 have produced these exam- 
ples t(» shew that the table has been considered by all peo- 
ple, from the earliest ages* as a sacred thing, and that they 
have ever thought it expwlient to sanctify a meal by a pre- 
vious consecration of the food, and a subsequent act of 
thanksgiving for the refreshment received. J infer, from 
the antiquity and universality of the practice, its proprie- 
ty. It could not, I think, huve been so ancient and al* 
most universal, unless it had been also right and reason- 
able. 

That it is right and reasonable, 1 . believe many of tKonA 
who neglect it will not seriousW ^ei^^*. "^xVycoJ^x^g^^cfi^s^ 
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of fashicm have fc( the example of omffikHi^ and they 
wlio are determined to follow (lie fa^liuNi in all it* foltiei^ 
Uiink (hemielves obliged to omit a duty both effi^r and 
ineful. 1 hey ought not, tliey allow, to tuAer fashion to 
Mipffreedc duty and decency : but thev ai*eft, that, mcb 
hiUt )Kiwerof ttm arbitrary (}Tsnt, they ''cannot what 
thev ought. ** A bad excuse indeed, and such an one at 
will ffcarcely be accij^led for an umisMon injurioin to 
tliemtelves, to their children, their tervants, tlieir neigh- 
bor lioud, atid to the cause of religion. 

I'here ii indeed tumething lo brutally thougbtlen and 
ungrateful in partaking of plenty and |Neasure, in faring 
mimptuou«ly every day, without feeling, or at least ex<* 
prctfting gratitude, to the giver of all good gifts, that one 
would wonder how perKons pretending to elegance and 
•eiitimeutal refini*nK'fit, can possibly |iardoii themselvei 
the iiitpious omission. Indeed, mnrever ||;enteel they 
may appear, and Iwiwever elegant their' fashionable man- 
ners, >et while thev sit down daily to their meals, likt 
brutes that perish, they must be numbered among Ho- 
ncti\ Epicuri de grege porcoM, hogs of Epkrurus's styei 
and instead of soup in a China terrene, it would In* a pro- 
per reproof to ser\'e them np offal in a wooden trough. 

Your's Ikv, 

A RATIOKAL FORMALIST. 



b:vkning lix. 

OK INJURING THE HEALTH IN ATTEMPTS TO IM- 
PROVE BEAUTY. 

SIR, 

UNDER a feigned name, or without a name, I can 
venture to divulge scime errors and misfortunes 
which I should not chuse to acknowledge in my own per- 
son, lest my friends should deride me. 

From the ini'ormation of my looking-glass, and the 

Kraisffs of mv friends, I was led to conclude at a very car- 
nage that I was beautiful. As it is natural to pay the 
ffrst attention to that on which we chiefly value ourselves, 
1 devoted much time and care to the oontemplatioii and 
fBprovemati of my (ace. The smallest pimple or ndi 
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fftve me great unea^ness ; but there was one blemish* 
which almost broke my heart. One of my fore-(eeth 
grew irregularly, and had at one corner the appearance 
of decay. I'his alone I imagined sufficient to counter* 
balance the eiVect of all my other graces. But as I read 
the pretensions of dentists in their advertisements, my 
niortiiication did not yet terDiinate in despair. 

I applied to an operator, who contidentiy assured ma 
that he could replace my tooth, by art known only to him« 
self, in such a position as to render my rows of ivory and 
pearls, as he was pleased to call them, perfectly unjoa* 
ralleled. 1 submitted to hi^ hand, and he twisted a wire 
round my teeth, which for six weeks gave me ex(|uisitti 
torment ; but the hope of removing the" blemish afforded 
me solace under it. The pain, and the peculiar dlot 
which 1 was ordered to pursue, brought on a fever which 
Jiilled all the roses in my cheeks, aad had nearly killed 
me. I'he wu^es were taken out, and my tootb remained 
nearly in the same situation. 

As 1 had suffered so much in attempting io do violence 
to nature, I resolved to submit to her in tuture with pa^ 
tience ; but the little appearance of decay, which I Iiave 
hinted at before, became a black spot, and prognosticated, 
as the doctor said, an approaching caries. This was ter- 
rifyiug indeed ! Any thing on earth was tolerable in com« 
parison with a caries. Nay-> I know not whether, in the 
agonies of my mind on the apprehensions of it, I should 
Dot have submitted cheerfully to death, rather than have 
lived with a black speck on a front toothy But hope once 
more shone upon my bosom. A kind dentist restored mw 
spirits, by declaring that he was possessed of an art which 
would prevent all bad consecjuences, and continue the 
beauty of my pearly ornaments, set between rubies (for 
so he expressed himself,) unsullied during life. 

The remedy was traftsplaniaiian, I submitted to ex- 
traction with a stoical heroism. A chimney-sweeper, 
who attended at my side, parted with his best tooth for a 
yhilling, and it was planted, reeking with blood and warni 
with life, in the socket whence my odious tooth with the 
black speck bad been just drawn. I was now in a statf 
of exultation, i thought my gums might defy old age 
and decay, and gloried io the idea of hav\Tv%2L\vcv^y>X. VskWk 
eut the art o/'re/qveaesce^e. Mj Invvnv^Vi N«v»\i>BN.Vt"w«' 
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•iciit. A (utnnr anil i n flam m alio n ennied. The pwn'I 

. lUlft-mi IS iiril (o be rlii,ciibtil ; bill I was Kill a hwuiiiK 

vniijiaied wilh The idea tliat tiif pain was but Ibr a thoA 

'■ tiuie, ami llial iIlu happintsa wuiiM be fot life. ; 

I Lnv^inii! on ill as lo be under the necevHy of se^inj 

nieiiiL'al uilvke. Shaine prnventril me from infurniinc 

rn<pl,)Md:iii<if(heeauscor-iny illness. He wai alt 

low lo acnjuiit fur h ; bat from Ihe aiipearance wM ilh- 

ct>ic«^ lu presrHbe large duxes of merrury. The disean 

Mill cnnllnueil, and i lo^l several of my leellt with a fjrA 

part of my gumiand palate. My lips wt^rc disioitetl, (C 

uoiriNjed, rn a irigiiUul manner. The physician at ii^ 

ii1si>4n)onthenecewily of my uiKJereoinKmhat he calleit 

. IHlivotion, He«idmy life ik'pended upon it. I suto 

. millfd, and preBerved my existence; but how shall I do» 

KCrihe what I felt on looking into Ihe glas!. Cvrry ap^< 

JMBiaiiK of old age and deformity. I will leave lo yomi- 

imaKiuatlon the ideas of hoiror and grief which lormvntea 

my Iieart, 1 gave up all pretensions to beauty, as indent 

1 well might-, for my cotmlenance was the piiiure lif _ 

Mery lhi:ig disguilfiil. 'Iliink of palenes* tinged withs.' 

livitl ydluw, a slirirclled skin, distorted lips, and tooth>^ | 

teMKuini.- 

I find upon enqdirr, that th« pfnon whoae tooth had 
heen placed in my gum*, wm labociag liniks i.cM>ipiU 
catiiinafthefillhie«of(li«eaMt, and that the tootb liwn 
cutated them all on me. I have heard that lam not ths 
only f ictini tu such folliet and unnaloral praclicei^ lui^ 
dndaiid the transplanting of teeth ii oauKcnMi, e«ai 
when the penoiifnim when it it taken » healthy ;^ but if 
it likely that a hhtlihy and temperate pcnon would nait 
with hi» teeth Tor monev i Ue who can lubmit to t.iii, 
Diustbeanabjectwietch, and one whose veracity, if he 
declares himsetf healthy, can ne»«bei«feiy reJied-on. - 
- rhatmylifeisspaWKl.-isa mercy scarcely dcMTVcd, 
I hope ti) iipcnU it In acquiring a mone solid mind and 
ud^ineni than [ possessed, wlien, fiom the dictatci of 
vanity, 1 sufffii-ed myself to consent to an unmturat vk»- 
leficeicruelto another, and nwK injurious to tnysdf. It 
wi}) cnniribiitc soniethingto^Uxme for my folly, if, by 
Cunimunicaliiii;lliecot«et\uc™:»aaSft ' ..-—-- 

its imitation. Adieu. 
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IT pleased Providence to give me a strong constitution^ 
and leading a life of perfect ease and plenty, I began, 
at the age of eighteen, to grow rather plump, not to say 
fat and corpulent. Shocking epithets those! and to avoid 
their l>eing applied to me, I resolved to have recourse to 
soch TiHrthods asil liad heard were etfectuallv used in re- 
ducing the l>ody to a moderate size. I Jrank vinegar 
cofnously and alt acids that I could procure. I lived up* 
on vegetable, scarcely tasting animal food. I laced so 
tightly, as to squeeze myself m half my natural dimen- 
•ions : and \ sweated myself every day between two fea- 
ther becls till I was ready to faint. 1 hcse methods were 
n<}t unsuccessful. I gradually shrunk to a la(fy all skin 
and bone, I felt great complacency in success; but I 
was little acquainted with the consequences which wera 
shortly to ensue. The state of debility to which I had 
reduced myself, soou brought on what the physicians cal« 
led an atrfipfiy. And a most shocking figure i made, 
I looked in the glass with many a wishful sigh afler my 
departed plumpness. I was obliged to call in a physician, 
who, discovering thecauseof my disorder, recommended 
what is jocosely termed kitchen physic, lie gradually 
led me from milk and eggs to roast beef, plum-pudding, 
p3rt, and ale. He says, I was at death's door, and in" 
deecl I believe it ; for my face in my looking-glass, looked 
just like a Death's head sculptured on a tomb-stone. I now 
laugh and grow fat ; and, thank Heaven, am in a fair 
way of recovering some share of that heajtli which [ fool- 
ishly destroyed. I houe my example will warn others 
from falling into similar dangers, who may not have 
strength of constitution sufHcieut to escape tliem. It is a 
secret that must go no farther ; but I am to be married 
next week to a gentleman of large fortune, and every 
other qualilkation requisite to make the state happy, if I 
had continued so thin and ghastly as I once was, [.believe 
lie would as soon have thought of marrying one of the sko« 
letons in Surgeon's Hall. Adieu. 

Another correspondent informs me that, having pim* 
pies In her face, sne clandestinely purchased a quack roe* 
dicine, which she took without adv'vce^kKA vi\\W^*^^ 

z 3 
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ment, till at last she brought on a disorder which liail 
nearly proved fatal. 

I iiavc heard many complain of having caught colds, 
fever:, aiul a long train of dreadful diseases, by dressing 
in the fashion on first coming out after a long confine- 
ment in tjjeir bed-chamber. 

Many al<j complain of nervous weaknesses, occasioned 
by an abstinence, such as hermits and anachorites hardly 
ever practised, an abatinence from such kinds and quanti- 
ties o[' food as are really* necessary to the support of nature, 
an abstinence proceed mg frotn a desire to preserve their 
shape, and to perpetuate their youth and beauty, but 
wiiicb causes extreme debility and premature old age. 

I wish young ladies to be duly sensible of the value of 
health as well as of beauty. Beauty indeed is scarcely 
compatible with ill health ; but if it were, it really would 
be a bad exchange to give up health for beauty. Under 
the languor of disease, and ^he torment of pain, many 
vi'xW one day lament that desire of improving their persons 
which led them in their youth to violate nature, and to 
weaken the foimdation of the whole fabric, while they 
were endeavoring to decorate the front. 



EVENING LX. 

ON THE ILL-USAGE TO WHICH THE IN'STRUCTGRS 
OF YOUTH ARE SOMETIMES EXPOSED. 

Oh croit sottcment qu'il e;t plus honorable de conduire en qaalite de capi- 
tainc, une troup d\>iivrids, ou ric payians <ju'on nomine soldats que de 
commanvler a dc jeunes seigneurs, ei dc Icur lormer Ic cccur et resjnit. 

Caruccioia, 

AS nothing contributes more to the encouragement and 
increase ofLXcellonce in a profession than tiie honor 
bestowed upon it, and the esteem in which it is held by 
the world ; it is an usetiil and laudable tllbrt which some 
benevolent writtrs have made, to raise employments of 
great importance to society, from the contempt inlo which 
they have unfortunately fallen. 

Every one is ready to allow the importance of educa- 
tion, y<.t few entertain a due respect for the profession 
ivhich is to administer it. The world is governed by 
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names ; and with the word Periagogue has been ludicrous- 
ly associated the idea of a pedant, a mere plodder, a pet- 
ty-tyrant, a gerund-grinder, and a bum-biusher. 

But as the profession is not only in the very first degree 
useful to society, but attended with peculiar hardships 
and difficulties, it deserves the recom pence and alleviation 
of public esteem. 

The schoolmaster's employment has been com'pared to 
the punishment inflicted on the Danaides and on Sysi- 
phiis. His labor knows no end ; for, supposing one set 
of scholars atone time to be attentive and to improve, yet 
they are succeeded soon after by new scholars, and the 
whole work is to be recommencea. 

He languishes over the repetition of rules and precepts,* 
which have nothing amusing to his fancy, or unproving to 

his understanding. He goes his round like the mill- 
horse, and his ears ring with cases, declensions, gendeis, 
conjugations. Propria qua maribus ; As in prasoiti ; 
hie, /uec, tioc ; and di, do, dum. 

He is conversant with those who continue in his compa- 
ny unwillingly, and are impatient to be gone ; with the 
petulant, the peevish, the idle, the inattentive, the un- 
giateful, and the refractory. f 

He inhales dust and impure air, and his ears are seldom 
relieved from noise. His patience and temper are conti- , 
nually put to trial: he bears about him an instrument of 
torture, and is frequently obliged to inflict punishment 
•with the reluctant severity of an executioner. 

If he spare the rod, he must be often busied in reprir 
manding, admonishing, remonstrating, and advising those 
who hate him for his pains ; and, if they can h^ve no 
other revenge, delight in giving uneasiness, by tcizing the 
temper of their best friend, their foster-father. Few occu- 
pations exercise the temper, or tend more to spoil it, than 
that of a conscientious schoolmaster. 

He is liable to hourly insult and affronting behavior 
from the senior boys, who resent with rancorous vinilence 
the exercise of that discipline on themselves, which they 

' * " Quid injucundissimum in schola mihi visum sit, fotebor : iflam eadem 
pensa reiractandi, cosdemque vicies vel tricies scriptorum errores corrigen- 
di neccssltaicm." Gesner. 

f *« duam ingratus labor, totos dies versari inter pueros, inter invitos 
pterumque, etiubstrictis Teluti auricuUs,horam, tJuae te carcere emiltat, 
expecUntes ; inter petulantes, motosoa» pigros, relQCUntes discipline P 
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ftt the same tinie have sense enou|;h to know is no more 
than the master's duty compels him to enforce. 

lie is exposed to conthiuai misrupresentation. Th« 
tongue of ever V lx)y in his school, however silly or mali- 
cious, has a (u'e to tell concerning his supposed mistake*, 
his mismanagement, his severity, nis )>artiality» his parsi- 
mony. IlimseU* and his family are painted to the fatluT 
and motiuT, and to all company, in the blackest colors 
which malice can invent^ and inex]K*rience conceive. 

The master is blamed for the faults of nature. A boy 
is stupid or idle, and learm nothing, lie is renMved in 
urath ; the master loses his scholar and the emdumeiite 
attending him ; but that is not sulliciejit, he loses some- 
thing of his peace and his character: for the boy is re- 
moved by those u7to miist allege wmefauft tojiutify the 
removal. 'I'hey cannot bear tliat an imuutatioii should 
fall on the lK)y ; and thereiorethe whole load of censure, 
aggravated with a thousand falsehoods, is laid on the 
ma^ter. 

If he ventures to vindicate himself, he is under the ne- 
cessity o( throwing blame on the boy, which his gencro* 
sity will often not permit ; or if a regard to himself and 
justice compels him to speak, the oiience already given 
is aggravated beyond all tiounds, and both the ooy and 
his fnends become implacable enemies and bitter slander- 
ers for hfe.* 

These are only a few amonp; the many evils which at- 
tend a proiWsion highly useful, and evin necessary to the 
existence of society. It will Ix* urged that in some cases 
there are the alleviations oi' lucre ; and it nmst be confes- 
sed that the world is not so bad as not to furnish many boys 
of a docile and amiable dis|>osition, and many parents 
v^ho are grateful and candid. But still there are few em- 
ployments attended with more irksome labor, more liable 
to ill u.-iage, and less well rewarded by those whom it most 
essenlialiy serves than that of the scIwxjI master. 

in some cases it is said to be lucrative ; but it should be 
remembered, that the lucre, when it is considerable usual- 
ly arises from the boarding and lodging of pupils in the 
master's house, and not from the business oi mstructiou 

« " Illud in primis argre fcrebam si cum boni me viri officio Functuia esM 
puutirm; ex)hibiuiatuiQ vciiireiit mecum et queytuin injuiiiam ii, qtioruis 
me libens uptime consuluisse, milii cuusuret.** Gistur, 
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and the labor of a school. And where the pupils are 
lodged and boarded in the superintendant's house, his 
trouble is ten-fold greater, and the ill-usage to which he is 
exposed not to be described by language. 

The caprice and ill-humor of many boys is such as ne- 
ver can be satisfied. As on the one hand, they know lit- 
tle of the true nature of things, so, on the other, they 
are prone to judge of all they see with precipitancy. A« 
they have not yet felt the ill-usage of the world, so they 
want that sort of sympathy for others which experience 
only can teach. TKey censure all who are concerned with 
them, and happen to displease them, without judgment 
and without mercy. They delight in doing mischief and 
injuries for diversions; and, consequently, the superin- 
tendant of a number of lioys in his own house, has an 
office something like that of a keeper of a mad-house, 
a goal^ or a collection of wild beasts, but much more 
unthankful. 

Yet ingenious and learned men sometimes submit 
to this task voluntarily. They certainly do, and upon 
the principle of choosing the least of two evils; for it is 
better than to starve^ and to involve a family in all tlie 
evils of ijidigence. 

Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool, 
And wit ill rags is turn'd to ridicule. 

DrydttCsJitv. 

Hard necessity forces them to submit to the yoke, and 
when their shoulders have become galled till they are cal- 
lous, they bear it with a patient insensibility. 

Yet if we take our ideas of the busin<;ss of the instruc- 
&or from a poet, what can be more pleasurable ? 

Delightful task ! to rear the lender thought. 
To teach the voumi; idea how to shrM)t, 
To i>nur the fre'jh in-itrur.iion o'er ;he mind, 
To breathe the enHveninp spirit, and lo fix 
The peiierous puqwse in the glowing breast ; 
Oh kpeak the joy I . . . . 

If there were no pei vcrsene^^s, obstinacy, ingratitude, 
and stupidity, th(' task, to a benevolent heait might be 
delightful. There is something ruly agreeable in assisting 
the efforts of a youthful mind wiiich is at once iii^<L*iuQv» 
and ingL7}U(?u5. " Ajid certainly man>f N\\Vue.'& iv\^>i >a^ "^^^ 
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▼atitagfowly exerciseil in bearing withill-usajne, and Ach 
iug gix)(i to thuse who hate and de^pibe ymi.* 

it is a fine oppurluiiity of'scTvin^ liuman nature and 
ontr's country, unci I admire the philanthropy of those 
wlio, from so pure a motive, are influenced to undergo la- 
bors so SEVERE, CONTUMELIES SO INSULTING, 
SLANDERS SO UNJUST, INGRATITUDE SO BASE. I 

iear the nambci* is small 

vix ^ttnt tutidctn quot 

Thebarum porlr vel divHikoilia Niil. Jirv. 

The greater |>art submit to the lalx)r with the common 
stimulus of human ex«.Tlion, the hope of gain ; and when 
it is considered that parents purchase not only ea.^ and 
exemption from the toil of instruction and the trouble of 
their children's ill-humor, not only accomplishments use< 
ful and ornamental, but also food, accommodations^ and 
habitation for their oifspring, the gain of the masters 
should not be considered as earnecl too easily. If the 
masters acquit themselves well in an undertaking so ardu^ 
ous, they are justly entitled not only to profit bu^ to luinor. 
If I should be asked, to what pnr|)oseare theseobserva^ 
tions on the ill-treatment of sch(x>lmastci's; 1 should an« 
swcr, that they are intended to vindicate from contempt 
an order of men at once useful and oppressed ; to induce 

Carents to become more candid and considerate in their 
ehavior to them, and to persuade masters themselv(>8, ac- 
tuated iiy a due sense of^ their own value in society, to 
scorn that meanness, submission, and obse(]uiousness, 
which invites, and almost justifies contempt. 

It unfortunately happens that many masters, in a de- 
pendent state, exhibit a ser\iiity of maimers which while 

• The follnwing sontiments nf a schrx>!niasicr are worthy of il«r moit Ijc-' 
iicv(»l('nt patriot and philu>rj]>her : **Jain vcro parum mini non dicani ge* 
neroius %ed humaiius vidctur oui non inaximain voiuptatoin aftferat indent 
quz in schola dfTrrtur, bene facicndi (ku asiu. Duciintcr in scholas et ndci 
prxTcptdfuin coinniittuncur parvi hoiniiu'f, rcrum (•mnium in)))eriti et 
ruddy ad vitia omnia proclivcs. Q\'or[ inajiis prantari vol j|jkis, vel paren- 
til>uk iDkoruin ci c<)t;natik, vel rci pubh(a> adco, bcneficinm jwiekt, quam 
si rudibuk aniniis ea instnleniur, undo pro stupidis, prudcntek ; pro muti% 
infantibufc r<-rte, facundi; yio ipaliiicisis et turpibus benefici Aant ct hone>ti; 
pro im|)ii->deiiirjiic, Chriuiani f Si dociorum opera fiant boni viri, qui et 
fuib vupres*>e poos, et prarsidio eaie kuift fainiliit, et ornarc rem |>ublicam, 
proraptu quik<|uo»uo, pitshintf £(midein liquido confimure p^iuum, liac 
me ve I tola coniationr, tarpe atMtenuae, qua: oflerebantur, tnolestiait : utU 
compcnkatOK )al>ores iu(iicasse meof, ii vel ad unusn akerumque ille fructus^ 
9tfcxo Oiudv di.\i ,i)crvemrct." 
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it flatters 1 lie weak parent, disgraces the didactic profes* 
sion. Purse-proud parents are too apt to cotmaer aU 
wfiom they pay, as servants; and to require an ol>sequious^ 
ness in (lie instructors of their children incompatible with 
the spirit of a liberal man worthy to superintend a liberal 
education. They demand a slavish disposition in him 
whom they wish to teach their children liberality both bv 
precept and example. Men of sense and liberal minds 
cannot submit patiently^ - Others occupy their place, and 
succeed by adulation ind by the mean arts of pleasing; 
and thus is the profession degraded, and education be* 
comes, instead of a ^ne philosophical preparation for the 
conduct of life, a mere mechanical skill in writing, read- 
ing, spouting, casting accounts, dancing, fencing and 
iiddiing. And thus it must be, while masters attend more 
to pleasing the parent's vanity, submitting to his pride, 
and complying with his folly, than to serving the pupil 
in the rugged path of an honest discipline.' The Doctor 
Rocks always had more patients than the Akrnsides, 
the Addingtons, the Heberdens, and the Pit- 
cairn es. In no professions are there more arrant 
Quacks than in the Didactic. 



EVENING LXI. 

ON THE effects OF LONG SEPARATION IN THK 

MARRIED STATE, 



I 



PRESENT my reader with the following letter^ 
which describe a situation in private life. 

My dear Husband, 

I write not to upbraid yoo. I entertain a sincere aiTeo* 
tjon for you, and no unkind usage shall ever re.nove it. 
1 write only to let you know the state of those whom you 
have unfortunately abandoned, your children and your 
wife. 

Fame has informed me, with too much authenticity, 
that you have found another Object of your love, aiid tixafc 
I ftbail see your ftuce no more. I w\io YmA cscgi^^^^w* 
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rf'.Tn :'romtr« F-i5t Inc'-s w:t- parr.fL' arjLi«v, who bad 
cocii»tti i.'i* si'^vi r..j*_r? wr. cr partrt: \oiiiKn-. Ine, — think 
how t •*<t'! *ivx:?.eu a: l:-ir . ^ \-u wcu \i % l*:t £i;^andno 
r.i.re, ii 'i thai }cu f.ad sc-.: eu »>.ii a 3i:i:ms in the 
S^uh or truHCi^. It *i» tor \;x;r sake, as weif as my 
owi«, tr.nl 1 ;i:inert»?r:. Yi u -Acnt a2a".r*<t mv earnest en- 
tre-aiVs : but :'. wc-s with c cie^::e, «--:cr. I i:.iiu^hi siacere, 
to p-'i'- "-- a s^r.'errl mi ;i"-.-c.i..i«:e : jr our ".iitie ones, whom 
vou -if: _\«ju c. '->.* I'.x 'Jtriir tj *€i? i.nxi;r.: up toinee\'iIs 
o." |)«v.':r\v. I m 2iil r.oA Ijn-.ent tr.r di^ppoir.tmrnt in 
lift if.^r!!;.' tr,e evjtrc'tcu r'.i.t^ u.-iiri; i nrar vqu have 
ani .s-ffl. K'it I -corn '.t. \\ ::ai are ::che^ conipared to 
ti.*:il» lijjj.t of *iii( ere aiii-cii.nl I lit-pi ire lhek>s$ of\oiir 
iov*:; I fh-plore the trJ.tv uhicii ha> .r.%aived vou iii er- 
ror, aii't uii;, I am ^ure, as sLch miaaken conduct must, 
ti-iiii i.a*eiii iiii^tTv. 

lint I nn-an ii< t to remonstrate. It is, alas 1 too late. 
I o'jIv viri'.e to you to acq'ialht you with the health and 
f.onj»:oihiM' rirrum<tartesof myseil' and thos*; little ones 
whom you oi:(»* loved. 

'J ii«- I'dT'je hoii-p in vhich you left us in Karlev-street 
ffy.'.'l not htt -ii|jpor?c(l wit I. out an expence which the 
»i*<I" liin u;U l':tl behind could not long supply. 1 have 
I'LiiqiM .M'fl it, and retired to a neat "iittle cottage in a 
vih:i^.M' ri'ty niil*'-. from London. NX e can mske no prc- 
t I. i(;f;s U) 'le^^aiice; l)i.t \vc !i\e in great neatncFs, and, 
h;. <lr!( I (irononiy, sMpply our moderate wants with as 
ji:iirii((;nirort a> our d«'(jlaie >i'iUation will allow. Your 
|).<-.'ji(( , my love, would make the little cottage a pa- 

Vnttv I'niily, who is p;row!i a fine girl, ha'^been working 
a pairot'n;niv'^ for \(»ii, and oftin, as she plies h.er needle, 
n-piiiis with a si',h, NV lien uill my dear papa return? 
'I Ij'- others an* on-itanliy a^kin^ me the same question; 
.11 (I lit |i- llt-niy, as soon a^ h.e he^an to talk, learned to 
li-.p. Ill flije lipit s)llah!cs he ever uttered, When will papa 
( oiiic home ? 

SvAcrl Irllow ! lie is now silting on his Ftool bv my 

■.idi', atjd a** he sees me drop a tear, asks me why t crv, 

I'nr /Kip I will come home soon. He and his two brothers 

.o.'/r('<|iii'i!llY lidiu^. ou yovu \\\iW\v\crv:vsL\\o.,^\\^Vsvk^ \5ar- 

iitiiKii il.'hi.'Ut in \{, VM'ei\\\so.\V\<.\Yv\v\'^. 

/ (h .issuio ^ o\i \ uevcY OY»ev\ wvj \\^V.<a ^\\^tev ^\^^\^^ 
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cause of your absence, fiut I cannot prevail with myself 
to bid them cease to ask when you will return, tlv)ugh the 
question frequently extorts a tear (which I hide in a sinile,) 
and wrings 4ny soiri, while I suffer in silence. 

I have taught them to mention you with the greatest 
ardor of affection in their morning and evening prayers ; 
and they always add of themselves a petition ror your 
speedy return. 

1 spend my time in giving them the little instruction I 
am able. I cannot afford to place them in any eminent 
school, and do not chuse that they should acquire mean- 
ness and vulgarity at a low one. I liope you will approve 
my teaching Emily and the two elder boys the French 
language. They have already made a tolerable profit 
ciency in it. As to English, they read alternately three 
hours every morning the most celd>rated poets and prose 
^writers, and they can write, though not an elegant, yet a 
very plain and legible hand. 

Do not, my dear, imagine that the employment is irk- 
eome. It affords me a sweet consolation in your absence; 
indeed, if it were not for the little ones, I am afraid I 
should not support it. 

I think it will be a satisfaction to you to hear that, bf 
retrenching our wants and expences, we are enabled to 
pay for every thing we buy ; and though poor, are not 



mean to give you s»- 



uiihappy from the want of any necessary. 

Pardon my interrupting you. I 
iisfaction. Though 1 am deeply injured by your error, 
I am not resentful. I wish you all the happiness you are 
capable of, and am your once loved, and still affectionate, 

EMILIA. 

' After an interval of three years, the following answer 
was returned : 

Excellent Em ILIA. 

By the time you receive this, the hand which wrote it 
will be laid in the grave. I have ordered it not to iw 
transmitted to you till I am departed ; and I am now On 
my death-bed. My physician has told me in delicate 
terms, that I caonot recover. 

Avarice led me to separate fioim '^jeni^ ^ ^^s^xi^^sc^ 
Qfa year or two caused me» weak « V 'W9»»\o ^w^^^'Y'^* 
iad to km a coonection, ftom ^iWck \\AN^^«K:w«*t!*ar 



Huvbiit tarawBt. I dkiuvudtt Iff ny UBjwod-Wff 
vicudneM. You men the belt oiwomm, «m I him 
"WtQDKd yoo facjond the pofper sf r^MiitioB. 

I will not giTe^(Ni pMD by a ptrtkular OMEnicnfiHi •£ . 
my Tarioui miienei. I hate been iBfetna te d liy oae-idto 
l6iediiieiiot,batlo?edtbetretMiie» Iimpdiy awiMhila 
tbe Ent, and left no efibft untried to cftptnrale vaj wlSbfi^ 
tiont. SSie contrived to oonie bome in the amie ihl^ 
vhere our aooRialntanoe increased to an intiinac7» fvliiS 
liai lud the foondation of all my disltrcti. But;, oouU 
you believe it? After havinc «|»ent hidiflipaftlou and hi 
gembig ahnoit the vvhok <x mT ibrtniiey the kft UM^ Ml 
vithout involving me in a iatai dud, and afimmpamed 
themanwiwgavenkemydeath'biiaiBid^ ThefBllairillg 
letterl endow, that you may have the •atitfiM:tioal»#a 
how dififerent a womaiidie was fcom younelf : 

Despicable Wietdi, 
Do you think I will live in beggacr wkh you? Betoe 
to buy me the diamond necklace! Captain ■■ ' is a 
seDerons man. He has long expressea a fegvd lor me. 

He has bought the necklace vhich you, meantdlow, re> 
fused. Make no more pretensions to me ; and if you 
dare be angry with the Captain for any liberties he may 
take, be assured you will meet with your match : and I 
hope to hear that he makes you repent your insolence 
when you aspired to the affections of one who is deserving 
of a man of spirit, and -'^— 

Yqui^s no more. 

Till 1 received this I never thought of your letter. In- 
deed, as I knew your hand, I vever opened it, for it reached 
me when I was intoxicated with newly-acquired opulence, 
and a variety of vicious gratifications. 

It has indeed afforded me satisfaction, as you kindly in- 
tended it, to find that my poor children have such a mo- 
ther to compensate the injuries of a deluded father. 

The wound inflicted by my antagonist, who is also a 
married man, is in a vital part ; and there is not, as I have 
told you, the least hope of recovery. I can scarcely wiih 
It, unless it were to repent of my transgressions ; for I 
thould be ashamed to see mv injured £miha, and the pre- 
icooe of the Uttle ones would break my heart4 i have ind 
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time to make a will ; and the sum which I have left, 
though little in comparison with what I acouired abroad, 
win, I confide, under your care, supply a aecent compe- 
tency. 

Forgive me, my dear wife, forgive me, my dear chil- 
dren> and remember that the father who cruelly deserted 
yoUy lived a wretch in consequence of his unkindness, 
and died prematurely. It was the last satisfaction he had, 
that he lived to see liis error, and to ask Grod and his fa- 
mily forgiveness. Farewell ; and may you and your dear 
children avoid the misery by avoiding the wickedness of 
your husband, ' 

The silent, erief of the amiable Emilia can easily be con- 
ceived. But her own heart and her children consoled her. 
She had brought up her ciiildren virtuously, and furnish- 
ed them with useful knowledge to the best of her power : 
and they repaid her by gratitude and good conduct. The 
addition to their very little fortune was opulence to those 
who had not expected it. 

Whew time had mitigated her grief, I have often heard 
her in conversation lament the situations which cause mar- 
ried persons to separate at a great distance, and for a long 
tipie, which, in some minds, are apt to erase the traces of 
a^ection ; and she has spoken with warmth against that 
avarice which drives people who have a competency^ and 
might reasonably be contented at home, to foreign climes 
in pursuit of enormous wealth, which Providence, as a pu- 
nishment for avarice, frequently renders the occasion of mi- 
sery. 



EVENING LXII. 

ON CONFOUNDING RELIGION WITH SUPERSTITION. 

Jlorum enim sententiae omnium Don mode superstitionem toUunt in qu» 
inest Timor inanu Deorum i sed etiam Religionem qus Deorum j>io 
cultu'continetur. Cic. de Nat, Deo. Lib. 1. 42« 

SUCH is the imperfection of language, that words can- 
not be found to discriminate a\\ iViCNWi^A.^ oHX^^^i&'sJl 
the human mind with that degree ot ptWASvow^VxOcwS^ 
necessary to avoid error. A greaX mauY twaVatoi vbw \a» 
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rals arise from the sbufe of words, which are too often 
either voluntarily or malevolently misunderstood and mis- 
applied. The Christian religion has always suffered by 
tiii:> ;)erver&i;>a. It sui)*ers at this time, since it is deoomir- 
nated by those who impiously endeavor to injure its cause, 
a mode of superstition. Though man boasts much of his 
reason, it is realiv astonishing to consider liow few exercise 
it with effect. Give any thing a bad name, and the ma- 
jority of mankind will abominate it uithout examination, 
merely in consequence of the tirst impression which they 
hastily received from a misa])plied appellation. 

The freethinkers of this age, wlio dignify themselves 
with the name of liberal philosophers, hesitate not to stig- 
matize all religion with the name of superstition. They 
who wish to be esteemed men of liberal minds, and wKo 
abhor the ridicule and censure which attends the bigot, 
are but too readv to join with the pretended philosophers 
in (ocploding religion. To avoid the epithet of supersti- 
tious which conveys to them the idea of weakness, they 
are rash and precipilale enough to reject all the comfort- 
able olfers which religion reaches out to her sincere votaries. 
'I'lic very name frightens them ; and if they resolve not 
tj fear God, it is vf.TV certain that they are sadly afraid of 
man. Ti)ey dare tiie vengeance of Omnipotence ; but 
thev cannot stand against th(^ ridicule of a pert willing 
and the sarcasm of a minute philosopher. 

He must know little of the historv' of mankind who shall 
deny that superstition has prevailed' in all ages and all na- 
tions, and caused much crudty and misery. Man has a 
natural tendency to superstition. Feeling himself weak 
:-.M(l n'/Herable, he is ready to fly to any tiling which his 
l.mc y suggests to him as a refuge in distress. A stock or 
a stone hecome the object of his adoration. He is ready 
to inlli( t on hims'^lf the most excruciating torments, or to 
i^uilvrthem tVom others, if he is once peisuaded that he 
("in thus ap])ea*^o an angry Deity. Natural al'fection die? 
at Ihrcominand of superstition. ' A child is sacrificed with 
a'M' riiy,if the(lcvot(»e is tauf^^Jit, that with such sacrilices 
<.M)(1 is v\ell pleased. Kvery thing yields to the devout 
phren/y. That every philantiuopisl should therefore en- 
deavor to prev(-nt itsdilUii^ion among mankind, is to he cx- 
|>«"(ted and applauded. But let him not, through careless- 
'ie*s or violence, root up a salutary plant in his endeavor 
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to eradicate a weed. Religion is the medicine of human 
life, as superstitioR is its bane. 

In this enlightened age there is little danger of gross su* 
perstition. 1 he darkness of ignorance was necessary to 
give to the bugbears of imagination the appearance of real- 
ity. Opinions are examined in this country with that 
fireedom which our happy constitution allows, and that 
perspicacity which a multitude of well-informed unde]> 
standings must reasonably be supposed to possess. The 
national religion is therefore professed in all its native pu- 
rity, and they who presume to call it superstition, only 
prove their own wickedness and vanity. 

Such vanity must be wicked, though at the same time, 
it owes much of its origin to folly. W eak men often seek 
nothing farther than the applause of their company* 
They appear wonderfully wise in their own eyes, if they 
can .astonish their neighbors by the singularity or the 
boldness of their opinions. Such men are to be known^ 
whenever a religious idea is introduced, by a significant 
sneer of contempt, or an uplifting of the eye-brows with 
an air of conscious superiority. If the lan^ua^e of gri- 
mace is not sufticiently understood, they think it necessa- 
ry to suggest a hint, " that they look upon all such super- 
stitious stuff as unworthy men of sense," (by which tney 
mean to characterize themselves,) " and fit only to scare 
children and old women. For their own parts, they must 
congratulate themselves that they are emancipated from 
the horrid slavery of preiudice." 

Nevertheless it would appear, on a fair examination, 
that these arrogant talkers are only half learned, and that 
pride fills up the mighty void of sense ; yet, such is the 
confidence with which they speak, that the young and 
the weak are often seduced by them, and become their 
disciples. Thus their sect is increased in numbers, and 
their arrogance increases in a much greater proportion. 

They teach their disciples that religion owes its rise to 
subtle politicians, and its supt)ort to the arts of priest- 
craft, it is at once a melancholy and an undeniable 
truth, that religion has been hypocritically abused by 
statesmen and ecclesiastics to serve the purposes of ava* 
rice and ambition. But will cavillers never desist from 
arguing against the use of a thing fix>m its abuse, a fallacy 
unworthy a man of common uuderstanding or common 

A a2 
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honesty ? I reprobate those politicians and those priests 
-who have attt^mpted to avail themselves of religion as an 
ariiiicc to promote their secular designs. They are more 
detestable than the open and declared unbeliever. If he 
is honesi, lie is an object of compassion rather than con- 
tempt : but those artful politicians, who think to drive 
men lo slavery, or obedience, as they call it, by frighten- 
ing them with the phantoms of religion which they do not 
themselves believe, deserve the vengeance of society. ■ It 
will be said, that they mean to preserve good order by pro- 
moting superstition. ' I cannot call that good order which 
is preserved only by the deceit and hypocrisy of the ru- 
lers. Good order requ'ures that men capable of so mean 
deceit should not be the governing a part of societ]f. 
Their very pre-eminence disturbs good order. The only 
good, order which they really wish ta promote is, that tame 
acquiescence among the lower ranks, which allows them* 
selves to lord it over a subject world. 

It is very true, that religion contributes to secure a 
peaceable acquiescence in good government. This is one 
among its many beneficent effects ; but it is not true that 
religion is only the invention of politicians, and a mere 
state engine to effect tranquillity. It originates in the hu- 
man mind from the spontaneous feelings of nature. In 
the most unenlightened countries, where no pretensions 
were ever made to revelation, traces of it are to be found. 
Nothing but ignorance united with depravity can deny 
the foundations of natural religion. Every good mind ad- 
mitting natural religion by the light oi natural under- 
standing, will rejoice to find so many proofs of the Chris- 
tian revelation. 

To fear God is the best method of acquiring that true 
courage which fears notliing else. The fear of God 
arises not from a timorous and weak mind, as the infidel 
pretenders to philosophy represent it. 1 appeal to facts in 
the history of mankind. Have not the bravest and best 
men in all ages and nations displayed a reverential awe of 
God ? If only the weik iiad patronized religion, it would 
long ago have been exploded. The examples and argu- 
ments of the best and wisest of mankind, have operated, 
under the direction of Providence, in continuing in the 
"W'oWd, that source of a\\ true covw^oxV., -a. dvj.^ «iacvse of re- 
ligion. The vain and tV\e mc^^ Van^ ^^^•^^^\^^\^ 
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destroy it, and they have ^t^ji succeeded ttith a fen; 
but they liuve not liinrii able'^'^l^ail univf^^y'; Dci- 
(her will tlicy ; Tor'it is tbuiiji[^An-theToEk'<^-yStlT,-and 
thegates of hell ihtdl'ju)! prjgiailagai»^ iti. •^'.'. 

I am sorry lodwCTve the fflirtasbphV"o( Kpiijttnw gain- 
ing ground in our country. It nHgtit'Ve-'c^nw tlie phitO' 
sophyof Satan, It itfdedtructiVeofeireiyffllhg virtuous 
and good, and e^uatly'ilortends the nlin Oiy-elnpircs and 
of liumaii nature. 'It nauurs human depravity so much, ' 
that nothing can imfH.-(leiti proaress but the counteracting 
jirevalence of C'hruiiiab principles and practices. 

I therefore jefioiisly exhort all wlio are Clirislians in* 
..' deed, to dart.i^f^L-ssuliat'they believe, aniUo discoun- 
' . lenauceerr(V'.%Uieflaii)e-ft)ttiiurie of truth, Themi*- 
•'. feriune is, ^halthe inodcstthriSfiaii isl^ji^BSiTpEiJdi]^ 
., td by his-luve of peace,. aod.faju-Sia»J^fiSav,,-J»Di#v. ' 
"Standing up' ki the defen<S;'.ortK"'^IW'IffljHt' "tJie 
'•■ patrons of err6r, incited byr^aiii^,.^^^Ma)^nant,d^ ' 
. f'sire of rendering other^as'mcke£in^''flli!lceaB1b as thenv;' 

: selves, areindefaligalileinifiSf.diS^Wi&E&ec'fapiniojrf-r -, 
. ■; It becomes the duty of the s!>joe$^^HA!itnf>.e\c-rt liijo^ ', 
.'.; lelf, when unbelievers'Bi«)tjpbrt''W^WKn.tlierscOTiiei*'. 
.. dtclares the Christian rel'fflmvditeM^ollia'ritiiSftis, Mi' ' " 

On theMachiavelUaii.prJfefjire of using T^g>ai rj:^ ^ | !y 
engine 

howtl . .^ 

the Isusiness of oourts of judicature can procj^it.rj 

■ doctrine shall be successfully dilfiised',- that'CTh 
,*'• "is but an arttiil .delusion to * '' ^ ' ■'*'■'-—- 
,^f lOath be tlien of any force oi _ 
-■*,." phers are- nMre injurious to th5 
■ .' indn5' iiialtiBilprs wlip ai 

■■.. capitally ■crtfltted. T'- 
■■. jcivilandin^Bl'Mrtuy.;; 

■ -"Viniid anJl^iaiilit.-"- 
■, bTOadeit-diy-Si^it,«aj 
■ prindple. ,, * ■ 

I will conVlitil; 
-though it may-.i" 
tiiiiik, deswvfijl:.- 
tobeKi"tio(K:''Jf! 
laitpt evert on (f 
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which prevail in the world, and which may ju^lyileaerve 
the name of superstition ; fnr it appears to me, ibai God 
Almighty, as a benevolent being, must always be pleased 
with inlfntional service and obedience, though the mode 
of performing it should be erroneous. At least, I believe 
it will admit no doubt, that God will be better pleased 
with the zeal of the most superstitious, than with the impie- 
ty and presumption of the uiibelieving philosopher, who 
proudly imagines liis own reason to be the standardof 
ull truln and propriety. 

These unhappy dupes of pride will, I dare say, at some 
future day, finil their error refuted, if not by argument, 
yet by the slow punishments of an avenging Gad. For 
great and terrible is the Lord God oniiiipotent. Who 
may abide his wrath > " If his wrath be kindled, yea but ' 
a little, blessed are they all that put their trust in him." 

Blessed indeed-are they whn throughout life have serr- 
ed their God with devotion and humility. God shall 
make all their bed in thdr sickness. Ufe to them shall 
be pleasant, asa journey through a delightful country, 
warmed and entiffhtcned by the sun; and death shall be 
to (hem disarmctTof his terrors i so that both in life and 
at death, tticy shall e\|icrienic the truth of that declara- 
Iton, whicli teaches us, tJHt tlicfiur of God is the begiit- 
■ •■ntttg of xbMoih. 



M 
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;ment to be misled,: 



'T"0.8^rHfi^lfiScjyh3t livfly and-'cwative power 
/a..'.».4l*miett'5^f»ffi:;gkifiitV-juch «!«*> are both 




, ., ,^^. ,'crfbeneticial etlecH. 

(lis cer1ai|ilf«Mi]ticive'fn};h9vbi&3* ami enlivens the 
. (kiIlidaDtji|j-sQGOii)mo'a'lire;^4t^ndk;«esfolty ; and, bj 
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ridiculing, frequently correctfi it. It often decides with 
momentary intuition on subjects of which plodding indus- 
try has labored only to augment the obscurity. None, I 
believe will indulge a general invective against wit, but 
those who are destitute of it. 

Wit has sometimes been used as an auxiliary to reason 
in the defence of religion. Dr. South possessed a share 
of abilities which were sufficient to brandish any weapoD 
which he chose to employ. "Wit in his hand was sharp 
and irresistible, and made its way like the scymitar or the 
battle-axe. He was one of the ablest champions of the 
church. He is not only a wit but a solid reasoner. His 
learning is equal to his natural endowments. Wit enlivens 
the mass of his erudition, as the leaven leaveneth a farina- 
ceous substance. Dr. South exerted his wit to so good 
purposes, and with so much effect, that he is most deserv- 
edly placed in a high rank among the many excellent 
preachers who have adorned this country. Yet a sincere 
admirer of him cannot but wish that he had not deformed 
his writings with some expressions which, though not des- 
titute of humorrmust be condemned as vulgar and inde* 
corous. 

Dr. Home, the Bishop of Norwich, who discovered a 
genuine spirit of piety in his writings, and displayed the 
beauty of holiness in all its charms, has attackecf the phik)- 
sophy of Home with the arms of ridicule. Indeed many 
parts of Hume's philosophy appear to carry with them 
their own refutation by inherent absurdity ; but they fall 
into the hands of those whose want of learning and of 
principles induces them to admit the arguments of sophis- 
try in defence of libertinism. Dr. ftorne justly supposed 
that the admirers of Hume were more*likely to be dis- 
abused of their error by the fear of derision, than by any 
force of argumentation. He has indeed derid-id both 
Hume and the Humists, as they aftect to style them- 
selves, with singular success. I only wish that the part of 
his book in which they are attacked could be universally 
introduced to their notice. It would operate as an anti- 
dote to the poison of the sceptic, unless indeed its genuine 
effect should be prevented by the force of established 
prejudice. 

The latter part of Dr. Horne's lietters upon Infidelity 
I should not have regretted, if it had beeaeaV-vt^Vj wsv>^r 
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ted. It owes its origin to an obscure pamphlet, Tvliich 
would never have immerged to notice by its own strength: 

and the ditficultieS of man^ paasag^ in Scnfaiir<» will ns*m 

¥er be removed, to the satisfaction of cavilling sceptics, 
by the most ingenious answers. 

It must be owned, that great caution is required in the 
use of wit and humor as an auxiliary to the cause of re- 
ligion. They induce a levity of miiid, which is too apt to 
degenerate to a wanton disregard of every thing serious. 
Religion, like a chaste matron, should appear in a dress 
which excites sentiments of respect, and forbids familia- 
rity. When she is introduced to mankind in a grotesque 
or gay attire, she ought to be under the direction of a 
guide who can teach her to preserve an air of dignity in 
the midst of her condescension : I mean to suggest that 
wit and humor should never be used i|i religious trea- 
tises but by writers whose judgment, like that of Dr. 
Home, is superior to their comic abilities, and whose co- 
mic abilities, like Yorick's, would set the table in a roar. 

Wit and humor have indeed been much more frequent- 
ly employed as the enemies than as the auxiliaries of 
Christianity. The natural man, as he is styled in the Ho 
ly Scriptures, that is, the man who is uiiregent^rated by 
grace, and he also who is but little read in theological 
learning, will find a multitude of particulars in Scripture 
which, with but a small share of ingenuity, they may per- 
versely turn to ridicule. To be facetious on sacred sub- 
jects recjuires more malignity than wit. 

■That Voltaire had \\ it, none can deny but those who 
are destitute of it. in siibjecls of polite literature his v. it 
is always delightful, though his judgment is said to be not 
always sound ; but on subjects nhich concern tilings sa- 
cred, both his wit and his judgment deserve repro- 
bation. Here his wit is always misapplied, as well as 
often false. 

But allowing for the sake of argument, that the wit of 
Voltaire in sacred subjects is pure and excellent, yet eve- 
ry man of sense and seriousness will arm himself with cau- 
tion before he ventures to gixe it his attention. A man has 
so nnich to gain or to lose by h\^ religion, that he will not 
rashly incur the danger of losing all belief in it. He re- 
collects that the sparks of wit are often like the fire of a 
Jiocturnal vapor, which shines only to seduce, or like 
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some stones fabricated by art in imitation of nature, at 
once brilliant and false. 

Reason only, or the powerful impulses of conscience, 
can influence a man of sense in affairs of religion. Con- 
vince me, if you can, he will say, that my religion is ill- 
founded, and 1 will relinquish it. But to convince is not 
in the power of wit alone. Its province is to amuse the 
fkncy, and not to persuade the faculty of reason. 

It may be rather difficult to avoid delusion when it ap- 
pears under so pleasing a form as that of wit ; but as re- 
ligion is confessedly of infinite consequence to our happi- 
ness, let us always prove the solidity of the wit by the 
touchstone of good sense. An impartial application of 
that test will, lam convinced, always become favorable 
in the result to the cause of Christianity. If we are led 
by curiosity to read the works of celebrated wits who 
have taken the part of infidelity, let us always discrimi- 
nate between wit and argument, so as to be amused only 
by the wit, and remain unshaken in our faith till the for- 
tress of it is battered by the main force of superior and 
commanding reason. Christianity has stood like a rock 
of ages amidst the waves of the sea, for many centuries, 
against every attack whether of wit or of argument, and, 
under the divine Providence, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it shall stand till time itself shall be absorbed in 
eternity* 
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